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INTRODUCTION 

This book contains a popular account of the principal 
Soviet acts of foreign policy in the post-war period. It is 
meant for the general reader and does not lay claim to 
being an exhaustive investigation of any international 
problems. The writers devoted themselves mostly to 
elucidating the Soviet Union’s struggle against imperialism 
and colonialism, for the triumph of socialism, for the 
national liberation and the sovereign rights of the peoples, 
for enduring peace and the peaceful coexistence of states 
with different social systems. 

The second Russian edition, of which this is a transla- 
tion, appeared in 1965. New, very important events have 
taken place in the world since its writing, which are 
naturally omitted. The intenseness of international life is 
one of the distinctive features of our time. This is quite 
understandable. The spread of socialist and communist 
ideas, the immense scale of the national liberation 
movement, the sharpening of class contradictions in the 
capitalist countries and other relevant socio-political pro- 
cesses which unfolded in rapid succession have had a strong 
bearing on the development of international relations. 
Furthermore, the number of states, the subjects of inter- 
national relations, is increasing continuously in our time. 
Today, more than 120 states, twice as many as in the early 
years after the war, participate to one extent or another in 
world affairs. Last but not least, modern communications 
have made the establishment and development of all sorts 
of contacts between states considerably easier. 

The 23rd Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union ranks among the most important events that influ- 
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enced life in the Soviet Union and its foreign policy in the 
past twelve months. The Congress evidenced that the 
Leninist foreign policy of the USSR is steady and unshak- 
able, and that the line of the CPSU in foreign affairs is 
consistent and faithful to principle. The scientifically 
realistic approach of the CC CPSU and the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the complex developments of international life, the 
persevering and insistent efforts to resolve the external 
political tasks of the Soviet state paved the way to a further 
consolidation of the Soviet Union’s international contacts 
and its greater prestige in the modern world. 

The Congress stressed that the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union is centred, together with that of the other 
socialist countries, on securing peaceful conditions for the 
building of socialism and communism; on cementing the 
unity and cohesion of the socialist countries, of their 
friendship and fraternity; on supporting liberation and 
revolutionary movements, on the development of solidarity 
and all-round co-operation with the young developing 
countries; on promoting the principles of the peaceful co- 
existence of states with different social systems; on repuls- 
ing the aggressive imperialist forces and delivering mankind 
from a new world war. 

Lately, the CC CPSU and the Soviet Government have 
been concentrating more of their attention on the economic 
development of the USSR, proceeding from a scientific 
analysis and taking into account the objective laws govern- 
ing economic development. The recent Soviet measures of 
improving economic management are a fresh projection of 
the Leninist principles of socialist construction, based on 
a combination of material incentives to individuals and on 
the strong public-mindedness of the Soviet people. The new 
Soviet five-year economic development plan for 1966-70, 
adopted by the 23rd Congress, is to secure a big advance 
in communist construction. This plan provides for a rapid 
uplift of social production, for its greater efficiency, secur- 
ing a further considerable expansion of industry, greater 
productivity of labour, high and stable rates of agricultural 
development and, by this token, a substantial rise of the 
living standard in the Soviet Union. 

In these five years, the aggregate Soviet social product 
is to increase by 40 per cent, the main production facilities 
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by more than 50 per cent, the national income by 38-41 
per cent, and the real income per head of population by 
30 per cent. In 1970, the Soviet Union will produce approx- 
imately 840 850 thousand million kwh of electric power, 
345-355 million tons of oil, 124-129 million tons of steel! 
62-65 million tons of mineral fertiliser, 7 .5-7.7 million tele- 
vision sets and 5.3-5.6 million domestic refrigerators. The 
grain output will increase 30 per cent. 

Absence of war is the principal condition for the effective 
progress of communist construction. Yet the likelihood of 
a war has increased of late. The rulers of the United States, 
and their allies, have greatly strained the international 
situation. The big offensive launched by the imperialists 
against the forces of democracy and socialism is highlighted 
by the aggressive war the United States is waging against 
the people of Vietnam, and by its escalation, by the inter- 
ference of US imperialism in the internal affairs of the 
Dominican Republic and other Latin American countries, 
by the dogged imperialist efforts to split the anti-imperialist 
front of the peoples, by the efforts to impair the solidarity 
of the peace-loving forces in various regions of the world, 
etc. Mankind could well have been plunged into the abyss 
of war by now if the forces of imperialist aggression were 
not restrained by the might of the Soviet Union, all the 
socialist countries and other peace-loving states, and by the 
consistently peaceful Soviet foreign policy. As heretofore* 
all the acts of Soviet foreign policy in 1965 and 1966 were 
prompted by the wish to avert a war and reinforce the 
security of nations. At the 20th UN General Assembly, the 
Soviet Government submitted two important projects 
dealing with the two most urgent problems of contemporary 
international affairs. The first was a draft for a Declara- 
tion on the Impermissibility of Interference in the Internal 
Affairs of States and the Protection of Their Independence 
and Sovereignty. 1 he project urged the General Assembly 
to issue an earnest call to all states forthwith to cease, and 
in future refrain from, any actions representing armed or 
any other interference in the internal affairs of other states, 
and any other actions aimed against the righteous struggle' 
of peoples for national independence and freedom. It called 
on “all states to take guidance in their international rela- 
tions in the principle of mutual respect and non-interfer- 
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once in internal affairs for any motive, whether economic, 
political or ideological". The Sovictprojectwasa reasser 
lion in more specific terms of the United Nations unari 
provisions obliging UN members to refrain in . thew mter- 
national dealings from the threat or use of lore- « * 
prohibiting any and all interference in the internal affairs 
of states The stipulations of the Soviet project weic a. 
consistent with the decisions of the non -£^ ^"2.’ 
including the states of Asia and Africa, passed at < 

dung. Belgrade and Cairo conferences and aimed against the 
imperialist policy of interference and aggression. 

The ideas contained in the projected Soviet declaration 
flowed from the very essence of socialist foreign pc > k cy. 
Thev drew on a realistic appreciation of P r ° C ® S *® 

unfolding in the world today and on the chief trends 1 
served in the foreign policy of the imperialist states, pnjnan - 
lv the United States. The Soviet project won overw helming 
support in the United Nations, and 57 Asian African and 
Latin American countries became co-authors of its final text 
which was passed by a vast majority vote. . 

The other important project submitted by the Smie 
Government to the 20th UN General Assembly was the dratt 
of a Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear W eapons. 
Although the non-proliferation problem is by no means 
new. it has been made more complicated recently by the 
larger number of countries capable of manufacturing 
nuclear weapons, and still more so by the intention of the 
Western powers to create a NATO nuclear force m which 
the West German revenge-seekers, wdio are clamouring tor 
an armed revision of the map of Europe, are to have a 

front seat. . . , . 

The Soviet non-proliferation treaty draft stipulated that 
states possessing nuclear weapons should undertake to 
refrain from putting these weapons in any shape or form— 
directlv or indirectly, through third parties or groups of 
states— into the possession or at the disposal of states or 
groups of states that do not possess nuclear weapons, and 
to refrain from granting these states or groups of states 
the right to participate in the possession, disposal or use 
of nuclear weapons. 

The Soviet Union suggested that signatories to the treaty 
who do not possess nuclear weapons should, for their part, 
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underlake not to develop, manufacture or prepare for the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons either on their own or in 
collaboration with other states, either in their own territory 
or in the territory of other countries, and not to seek access 
to nuclear weapons in any shape or form — directly or in- 
directly, through third parties or groups of states. 

The nearly four-weeks-long discussion at the 20th General 
Assembly proved that the Soviet initiative was fruitful. It 
was backed by more than 90 UN member-countries. The 
General Assembly passed a resolution urging all govern- 
ments to expedite the conclusion of an international treaty 
without such loopholes as could enable “nuclear or non- 
nuclear powers to disseminate, directly or indirectly, nuclear 
weapons in any form”. 

New important proposals designed to firm up inter- 
national security, were also submitted by the Soviet 
Government to the 21st UN General Assembly. Due to the 
fact that the Western powers, primarily the United States, 
are seeking to defy the clearly expressed recommendations 
of the 20th General Assembly and secure loopholes in the 
non-proliferation treaty for ultimate access to nuclear 
weapons of non-nuclear NATO member-countries, above 
all the Federal Republic of Germany, the Soviet Government 
proposed that the 21st General Assembly appeal to all states 
to abandon actions impeding agreement on the non-proli- 
feration of nuclear weapons. Furthermore, the Soviet Union 
submitted drafts of resolutions concerning the implemen- 
tation of the declarations on non-interference and the 
dismantlement of foreign war bases in the Asian, African 
and Latin American countries, which are purposed to 
promote practical measures easing international tension. 

It is one of the prime tasks of Soviet foreign policy to 
strengthen the socialist community, the unity and cohesion 
of the socialist countries, on the basis of proletarian inter- 
nationalism. Relations between the Soviet Union and the 
fraternal socialist countries have become much more live- 
ly of late, marked by earnest discussions of matters of 
mutual interest. Shed of fanfare and ostentation, Soviet 
contacts with the socialist countries have helped to analyse 
the current situation objectively and exhaustively, to sur- 
mount difficulties encountered in the process of socialist 
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construction, and to resolve all problems in the interest of 
the socialist community as a whole, as well as that ot eac i 
individual socialist country, on a basis of equality and non- 
interference in each other's internal affairs. In the course 
of 1966, Party, Government and parliamentary delegations 
headed by leaders of the CPSU and top Soviet statesmen 
visited nearly all the socialist countries. For their part, 
delegations of many socialist countries visited the Soviet 
Union. In their talks, the Party leaders and statesmen 
devoted much of their attention to co-ordinating the foreign 
policy of the socialist states. For all the complex and con- 
tradictory nature of contemporary international relations, 
they have borne out convincingly that the foreign policy 
and diplomacy of the socialist countries plays an immense 
role as an active and independent factor of world politics. 
The leaders of the socialist countries also discussed further 
co-operation, expansion of friendly contacts, a wide range 
of international questions and the situation in the world 
communist movement. 

Facing up to the fresh aggressive gambles of the imperial- 
ists, the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries 
devoted due attention to military co-operation and took 
measures to reinforce their defence potential. The Bucha- 
rest conference of the Political Consultative Committee of 
Warsaw Treaty countries in July 1966 highlighted a fresh 
expansion of co-operation among the socialist countries. 
The conference made an exhaustive analysis of the prevail- 
ing world situation and framed a set of concrete proposals 
whose implementation could have a most favourable effect 
on the future of mankind. 

Important negotiations between Soviet statesmen and the 
leaders of many Asian and African countries took place in 
1965 and 1966. Pride of place at these parleys went to tasks 
prompted by social developments, such as the further 
consolidation of the revolutionary forces of our time in 
the struggle against US aggression, against imperialism and 
colonialism of all shapes, and against racism, that offspring 
of the man-hating ideology of imperialism. In reference to 
the US aggression in Vietnam, which is a grave threat to 
peace, a joint Soviet-Egyptian communique said in the 
autumn of 1965: “Both sides declare that the bombing of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam has got to cease forth- 
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with and the 1954 Geneva Agreements have got to be 
observed.” 

In extending their contacts with the African and Asian 
leaders, Soviet statesmen attach great importance to the 
role of the newly free countries in current international 
relations. In the interest of the common struggle against 
imperialism, Soviet diplomacy studies the proposals and 
recommendations of the independent Asian, African and 
Latin American countries most closely, and accepts them 
frequently as a groundwork for further negotiations. On 
many occasions, Soviet representatives at international 
organisations and conferences withdrew their own propo- 
sals and agreed to amendments or compromise projects 
submitted by independent Asian, African or Latin American 
countries on the assumption that the passage of the com- 
promise proposal will, in the final analysis, serve the 
struggle against imperialism and colonialism. At the 20th 
General Assembly, for example, the Soviet Union backed 
the resolution co-authored by the United Arab Republic, 
India, Burma, Mexico, Ethiopia, Nigeria and a few other 
non-aligned countries, calling on the 18-Nation UN Disar- 
mament Committee to expedite “the negotiation of an inter- 
national treaty banning the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons”. 

I he Soviet Union is a convinced supporter of African 
unity and Afro-Asian solidarity. It favours the idea of 
convening a second Afro-Asian conference of heads of state 
or government, which would reaffirm and develop the 
principles adopted at the 1955 Bandung Conference and, 
moreover, work out a joint Afro-Asian platform in relation 
to the more important contemporary international issues. 

1 he Soviet Union announced its readiness to participate in 
the conference and to work in every way for its success. 

1 he preparations lor the conference and the meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers of 45 states in late October and early 
November 1965 in Algiers, revealed that the overwhelming 
majority of the Afro-Asian states attaches great impor- 
tance to co-operation with the Soviet Union in safeguarding 
the freedom and independence of the peoples and in main- 
taining world security. The question of the Soviet Union’s 
participation in the Afro-Asian conference was viewed in 
a positive light at the Foreign Ministers’ meeting. The 
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Soviet Government treated with 

V P ^ntcTenc,' hlT to be se, by 
dm rljoS ot the Atro- Asian conn, ties in conformance 

"When thewmed'tmnflict broke ont on the lmlo-Pak^ani 

k£5 sk£p s ; SI 

Government to the Prime Minister of India ‘ documents 
dent of Pakistan, in TASS statements 

the Soviet Union helped to restore peace m Sout n Asia and 
frustrated the forces that wished to intervene and bloN\ u\ 

th AcUng iC on its firm conviction that peaceful and good- 
neighbour relations accord with the basic national interests 
of the peoples of India and Pakistan, the interests of peace 
in Asia and the rest of the world, the Soviet Union offered 
in messages of September 17, 1965, its good services in 
organfsing a meeting of the top leaders of the two conn ries 
in ^Tashkent or any other Soviet city. If the two countries 
so wished, the messages said, the Chairman of the Counci 
of Ministers of the USSR would participate in the conver- 
sations. The proposal of the Soviet Government was duly 
accepted and the Tashkent Conference in early 1966 proved 
an important phase in the accommodation of the Indo- 
Pakistani conflict. The Tashkent Conference its resu Us 
and the acclaim sounded all over the world, testified to t 
deep trust enjoyed by the peaceful foreign policy ol the 
Soviet state and “to its enormous prestige. 

International developments in 1965 and 1966 bore out 
again the practical significance of the peaceful coexistence 
policy in the day-to-day handling of the relations the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries maintain with the 
countries of the old world. Taking note of mutual interests 
and analysing international affairs, the Soviet Union worked 
for normal diplomatic relations with the capitalist states 
and strove to settle all questions in dispute on a realistic 
basis. What the Soviet Government accomplished in this 
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context lias given rise lately to new factors of stability on 
the international scene. 

The advancement of good-neighbour relations and co- 
operation with the Scandinavian countries and Finland, with 
the southern neighbours of the USSR, with France and 
Italy, and with other states, is fresh evidence that the Lenin- 
ist policy of peace and peaceful coexistence is effective and 
viable. 

At the same time, the Soviet Government has announced 
repeatedly that co-operation with colonialists old and new 
is out of the question. The Soviet Union will not co-operate 
with any capitalist power that commits aggressive acts 
against any other country and thereby undermines world 
peace and the security of the peoples. 

“Our Party and our Government,” said the Report of the 
CC CPSU to “the 23rd Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party, “categorically reject the absurd standpoint that the 
Great Powers can build up their relations at the expense of 
the interests of other countries and peoples. All countries, 
big and small, have the same right that their sovereignty, 
independence and territorial integrity should be respected. 
And nobody has the liberty to violate this right.” 1 

The foreign policy of the Soviet Union and the other so- 
cialist states rests invariably on a Marxist-Leninist analysis 
of the international situation and reflects the communist 
ideology. 

Firmness and adherence to principle in upholding the 
Marxist-Leninist foundations of the political course followed 
by the Soviet state, realism and a profoundly scientific ap- 
proach to all the exigencies of international life, flexibility 
and sense of purpose in settling the practical issues of world 
politics — these are the cornerstones of Soviet foreign policy. 


1 23rd Congress of the CPSU , Novosti Press Agency Publishing 
House, Moscow, 1966, pp. 45-46. 



CHAPTER I 


OUR TIME AND THE LENINIST 
PRINCIPLES OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Groundwork of Soviet Foreign Policy 

The October 1917 Revolution ended the rule of capitalists 
and landowners in Russia and ushered in a new era in world 
history. After the armed uprising triumphed in Petrograd, 
the Communist Party and the Soviet Government lost no 
time launching an entirely new home and foreign policy, 
whose rudiments had been worked out by Vladimir Lenin 
long before the socialist revolution to conform with the 
interests and aspirations of the people. 

Soviet foreign policy is contingent on the socialist char- 
acter of the Soviet social and political system, the leading 
role in society of the Soviet Communist Party and the prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism and proletarian international- 
ism. 

IIow you treat the problems of foreign policy and the 
question of war and peace, Lenin stressed, depends on 
what class you belong to. Creative application of Marxism 
in each concrete situation and a level-headed appraisal ot 
the balance of strength in the world arena have enabled 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union to work out opti- 
mally correct solutions for these crucial problems. 

The leading principles of Soviet foreign policy were 
defined in the Decree on Peace, one of the earliest govern- 
ment documents. That it laid the accent on peace was evi- 
dence enough that socialism and peace were inseparable. 
The Soviet Republic branded imperialist wars as a crime 
against humanity and called on all nations to work assid- 
uously for lasting world peace. 

The Decree on Peace proclaimed the following genuinely 
democratic standards of international intercourse: respect 
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for the territorial integrity and national sovereignty of 
countries and peoples, the right of all nations to an inde- 
pendent political existence, impermissibility of any and all 
interference in the internal affairs of peoples and states, 
equality of nations big and small, repudiation of aggres- 
sion and territorial annexion, and broad international eco- 
.nomic and cultural co-operation. 

From the hour of its establishment, the Soviet state has 
opposed imperialism and its policy of aggression and col- 
onial enslavement, supported the revolutionary movement 
of the working class and the national liberation struggle of 
the peoples, and strove to unite all existing revolutionary 
forces. 

Soviet diplomacy followed Lenin's basic principle that 
the “ma m task is to oppose imperiaUsm^a struggle in which 
"e hav egot to win”, * 1 Support of peoples fighting for libera- 
tion from imperialism and for the maintenance of revolu- 
tionary gains has been one of the cornerstones of Soviet 
foreign policy. 

The Declaration of the Rights of the Peoples of Russia, 
published on November 16. 1917, soon after the Decree on 
1 eace, and the appeal, “To All Working Moslems of Russia 
and the East , dated December 3, 1917, set out Lenin’s far- 
sighted propositions on the national and colonial ques- 
I tl ° as- F°r the first time, the government of a Great Power 
i officially denounced the colonial system. For the first time 
too, a political programme was put forward that envisaged 
the practical implementation of the principle of the self- 
determination of nations. 

remlh J.T 8 S< T et Re P ub,ic ’ lhe RSFSR, helped the other 
republics formed on the territory of the former Russian 

Empire in fighting foreign imperialists and the counter- 
revolutionaries. It was this common struggle for freedom 
and national revival, for the maintenance of revolutionary 
forged the _ fraternal relations which paved the 

c ^ fo £ ^ be mer 8 er of the Soviet republics in the Union nf 
Soviet Socialist Republics in 1922. 1 

Neither did Soviet Russia fall down on its duty of assist- 

thft 1° thC fU * CXtent ° f its resources . the Soviet republics 

sprang up in other European countries, such as the 


1 Lenin, Collected Works, 5th Russ, ed., Vo). 37, p. 124. 
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Hungarian Soviet Republic, the Bavarian Soviet Republic 
and the Slovak Soviet Republic. Besides, Soviet Russia gave 
considerable support to Mongolia, where a popular regime 
was established in 1921. Thus, the foundation of inter- 
national socialist relations, based on the principles of pro- 
letarian internationalism, was laid under Lenin’s guidance 
soon after the October Revolution, although, for under- 
standable reasons, the headway achieved at the time was 
meagre. 

• The Leninist principle of supporting the liberation strug- 
gles of the peoples against imperialism materialised in con- 
crete Soviet Government acts. To begin with the Soviet 
Government gave up all claims to rights and privileges in 
China stipulated in various agreements imposed by the 
tsarist government; it also abrogated the unequal treaties 
which tsarist Russia had imposed on Iran, Turkey and 
other countries, and thus assisted the struggle of the Eastern 
peoples against imperialism. 

Some time before the October Revolution Lenin drew the 
conclusion that socialism would not replace capitalism 
overnight. The replacement, he wrote, would take an entire 
historical epoch, in which states with different social sys- 
tems would continue to exist side by side. And, he held, 
they would inevitably have to maintain political, economic 
and cultural relations. 

The Leninist theory of socialist revolution is, thus, the 
scientific basis of the policy of peaceful coexistence. 

) Lenin pointed out that not only the socialist states, but 
the capitalist ones too, had a stake in developing interna- 
tional economic contacts and commerce. This is why, he 
showed, peaceful coexistence had a sound economic foun- 
dation. “I see no reason why a socialist state like ours can- 
not have unlimited business relations with the capitalist 
countries,” he said in 1920. “We are not opposed to using 
capitalist-made locomotives and farm machines; so why 
should they object to using our socialist wheat, flax and 
platinum?” 1 

From the very first , the Leninist principle of the peaceful 
coexistence of states with different social systems became 
one of the cornerstones of Soviet foreign policy. A Foreign 


1 Lenin, Collected Works , 5th Russ, ed., Vol. 40, p. 152. 
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VlTairs Commissariat report to the All- Russia Ccnlial l'-xe 

cutive Committee in June 1920. said: 

"Our motto was and still is the same: peaceful coexist- 
ence with other governments, whatever they may be. The 
facts confront us and other states with the necessity of 
establishing continuous relations between our workers’ and 
peasants’ government and the capitalist governments .” 1 

The policy of peaceful coexistence docs not rule out op- 
position to ' imperialist aggression or support of peoples 
fighting against foreign oppression for their freedom and 
'independence. On the contrary, it presupposes the one and 
the other. The Soviet Union -maintains by word and deed 
that lasting peace on earth is possible, provided the sov- 
ereign rights of every nation are properly respected. 

Soviet foreign policy is built on the principle of the peace- 
ful coexistence of states with different social systems. But 
the scope of Soviet international relations goes much far- 
ther. Lenin predicted the time when more than one social- 
ist state would appear on earth and foresaw that the num- 
ber of socialist states would grow steadily, giving thought 
to the principles that would govern their mutual relations. 
Furthermore, the Soviet people stand by the working peo- 
ple in the capitalist states and the oppressed peoples in 
colonial and dependent countries, and help them in their 
revolutionary and liberation struggle. All this shapes rela- 
tions basically different from the antagonistic class rela- 
tions between states of different social systems. The rela- 
tions with other socialist states, with the working people 
of the capitalist countries and the peoples of the colonies 

f ind dependent countries follow the principles of proletarian 
nternationalism. 

Relations between socialist states are also governed by 
standards of democratic international intercourse: equality, 
mutual respect of sovereign rights and interests, respect of 
territorial integrity and independence, non-interference in 
each other’s domestic affairs, etc. But this is not all. Friend- 
ship, unity, fraternal assistance and the co-operation of 
the peoples of the socialist countries are the other key prin- 
ciples of proletarian internationalism. 


1 Dokumenty vneshnei potitiki SSSR , Vol. II, Gospolitizdat, 1958, 
p. 639. 
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Proletarian internationalism has always been an innate 
quality of the working class. It expressed the craving of 
workers of different countries for unity and joint struggle 
against capital. The motto of The Communist Manifesto , 
“Workers of all countries, unite!” has been the workers’ 
motto at all times. 

Before socialism emerged beyond the frontiers of one 
country, proletarian internationalism was epitomised in 
Soviet foreign policy by solidarity with the working people 
of the capitalist countries and by support of the national 
liberation struggles of the peoples and progressive forces 
all over the world. It was not until other countries embark- 
ed on the socialist path that the other aspect of proletarian 
internationalism namely, fraternal friendship and com- 
radely mutual assistance of peoples free from exploitation, 
gained its full weight. 

Proletarian internationalism pervades all Soviet domestic 
and foreign policy. This is due not only to their organic 
unity, but also to the fact that the constructive labour of 
the Soviet people has a strong international impact. This 
was true of the early years of Soviet power, and it is just 
as true today. 

The growth of Soviet economic and military might speeds 
the world revolutionary process and reinforces the Soviet 
Union as the bulwark of mankind’s liberation movement, 
exercising a strong influence on the minds of millions upon 
millions of people. 

The successes of communist construction in the USSR 
make the whole socialist system stronger and produce 
favourable prospects of transition to communism for coun- 
tries belonging to the socialist system. The peoples of the 
Soviet Union are blazing the trail to communism for all 
mankind. 

Soviet foreign policy is designed to secure peaceful con- 
ditions for the building of socialism and communism, to 
cement the unity and cohesion of the socialist countries, 
to support the liberation and revolutionary movements, to 
promote solidarity and co-operation with the independent 
Asian, African and Latin American countries, and to fur- 
ther the principles of the peaceful coexistence of states 
with different social systems. The Soviet Union has been 
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doing its utmost all these years to frustrate imperialist 
schemes of aggression and to deliver mankind from a new 
world war. 


CPSU Is the Leading Force 
in Soviet Foreign Policy 

Foreign relations are treated as an important sphere by 
the Soviet Communist Party and the Soviet Government. 
The principles of foreign policy are part and parcel of the 
Communist Party's programme, strategy and tactics. Lenin 
stressed the importance of Party guidance in foreign pol- 
icy and demanded that such guidance should be continuous 
and concrete. He considered it an earnest of socialist suc- 
cess. 

In his article, “Better Fewer, But Better', Lenin wrote: 
“Does not the Political Bureau discuss from the Party 
point of view many questions, both minor and important, 
concerning ‘moves’ we should make in reply to ‘moves’ of 
foreign powers in order to forestall their, say, cunning, if 
we are not to use a less respectable term? Is not this flex- 
ible amalgamation of a Soviet institution with a Party 
institution a source of great strength in our politics?” 1 

For Lenin collective leadership was the prime principle 
of Party life. He considered it necessary to discuss ques- 
tions of foreign policy and the international situation at 
Party congresses, Central Committee plenums and other 
Party functions. The foreign policy of the USSR is shaped 
by the collective intellect of the Party. The CPSU sums up 
the historical experience not only of the Soviet Union, but 
of the world communist and working-class movement. So- 
viet foreign policy, shaped and directed by the Communist 
Party, is therefore highly principled and ideologically 
sound, scientifically grounded and morally pure. At the 
same time, it is pliable and realistic. 

After the victory of socialism became not only complete, 
but also final, the Soviet Union was ready to pass to the 
second, higher phase of communism — classless communist 
society. The giant economic and political tasks this involved, 
and their proper solution, could not be grasped from any 

1 Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 33, pp. 495-96. 
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but the creative positions of Marxism-Leninism, intolerant 
of dogmatism and revisionism. 

The 20th Congress of the CPSU was of immense import- 
ance in this respect. It condemned the Stalin cult and con- 
centrated the Party’s attention on restoring and develop- 
ing the Leninist standards of Party life and leadership. 
Its decisions gave scope to the creative energies of the 
Soviet people, invigorated the links between the Party and 
people, and added to the Party’s fighting capacity. It en- 
riched Marxist-Leninist theory and the strategy and tactics 
of communism with conclusions that fitted the needs of the 
time and the new tasks. It defined determinative proposi- 
tions of Soviet foreign policy. 

The decisions of the October and November (1964) ple- 
nums of the CC CPSU were added proof that the Com- 
munist Party and the Soviet Government would not tolerate 
subjectivism in politics and were determined to proceed 
undeviatingly along the Leninist course. 

Soviet foreign policy today has the same features that 
it had when Lenin stood at the head of the Party and state. 
These features are: deep-going Marxist analysis of inter- 
national events, strict adherence to principle, boldness and 
pliability, revolutionary firmness in safeguarding the in- 
terests of the state and readiness to make reasonable and 
mutual compromises when the situation demands. Soviet 
peaceful policies are now more active and their influence 
on the development of international relations in the interest 
of the peoples more palpable. 

The Soviet conduct of world affairs is a big help to the 
world revolutionary movement and the struggle of the 
peoples against imperialism, for peace, democracy, national 
independence and socialism. 


Character of the Present Epoch 

The prime theoretical question, whose correct appre- 
ciation is of cardinal importance for the making of Soviet 
foreign policy, is the question of the character of the 
epoch. To comprehend the character of the epoch is to lay 
bare its specific laws, the purport and magnitude of cur- 
rent developments and their ultimate trend. The Com- 
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munists base their revolutionary and constructive activities 
on a deep knowledge of the objective laws governing the 
process of history. This is why they attach so much impor- 
tance to analysing the epoch. . , , f 

Lenin for one. never tired of stressing the need for 
analysing from the Marxist standpoint the social, economic 
and other developments in the life of society. 1 he historic 
events that are unfolding before our eyes,’ he wrote, can 
be understood only if we analyse, in the fust place, he 
objective conditions of the transition from one epoch to he 
other. . . • We can and do know which class stands at the 
hub of one epoch or another, determining its main content, 
the main direction of its development, the main character- 
istics of the historical situation in that epoch, etc. Only 
on that basis, i.e., by taking into account, in the first place, 
the fundamental distinctive features of the various 
‘epochs’. . . can we correctly evolve our tactics. 

The character of our epoch w r as examined at the — Oth 
and 22nd congresses of the CPSU. The Communist Party 
expanded on Lenin s definition of the present cpoi h and 
made an exhaustive and deep analysis of its features. “Our 
epoch,” says the Programme of the CPSU, “whose main 
content is the transition from capitalism to socialism, is 
an epoch of struggle between the two opposing social sys- 
tems. an epoch of socialist and national liberation revolu- 
tions, of the breakdown of imperialism and the abolition 
of the colonial system, an epoch of transition of more and 
more peoples to' the socialist path, of the triumph of so- 
cialism and communism on a world-wdde scale. The cen- 
tral factor of the present epoch is the international work- 
ing class and its main creation the world socialist system. 

The modern epoch was ushered in by the heroic exploit 
of the workers and peasants of revolutionary Russia, who 
in October 1917, led by the Bolshevik Parly, opened the 
era of the liberation of man from exploitation. And it will 
culminate in the full victory of communism all over the 
world, ushering in a new epoch, w'hose contemporaries will 
know no more about capitalism and exploitation of man 
by man than what they read in books. 


1 Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 145. 

2 The Road to Communism, Moscow, 1961, p. 449. 
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l’rom the standpoint of its chief motive forces, the pe- 
riod after October 1917 breaks distinctly into two 

** hfthe first stage-from the October Revolution to the 
emergence of socialism beyond the fronUcrs of one 
I r V -the foremost social system existed m the USSR only, 
which was surrounded by hostile capitalist sta • * 

was a time in which the dictatorship of the proletariat took 
root and developed within the national framework of one 
s"ate mnl was as yet incapable of decisively influencing 
world politics. Although the influence of the Soviet state 
was strong from the very beginning, it was th^m 
allv and militarily powerful enough. For all this, the l 
perialists were unable to crush the world’s first working 
people’s state, the centre of attraction of the world s pro- 
gressive forces. True, the danger of capitalist restoration 
bv a foreign intervention was not yet dissipated. This is 
why the victory of socialism in the USSR could not then 

be considered final. , , , * 

Combating immense difficulties, made doubly grave by 
the capitalist encirclement, the Soviet people built socialist 
society and showed the world the impressive advantages 
of the new system. During the Great Patriotic . W ar of 
1941-45 the nation safeguarded its country and its social 
ist gains from the most sinister force of imperialist reaction 
and brought liberation from fascism and militarism to many 
European and Asian peoples, helping them subsequently 
to embark on socialism. The October Revolution had broken 
just one of the links of the imperialist chain, whereas now 
a frontal break-through was accomplished. 

At this stage, the dictatorship of the proletariat spread 
beyond the borders of one country and became interna 
tional. Socialism grew into a world system, which began 
exercising an increasing influence on international affairs. 
Although imperialism is still dominant in a part of the 
world, its positions have been substantially shaken, and 
its disgraceful colonial system is crumbling fast. Socialism 
has become the greatest motive power of our time. 

The second stage of our epoch has begun. 

The new socialist states have rapidly won a firm footing. 
They have upheld their revolutionary gains and shown 
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the decisive advantages of the new system over the 

capitalist. . . 

Today, no power on earth can restore capitalism in the 
USSR or break up the socialist community. 


Growing Influence of the World Socialist System 
on Social Development 


The emergence of socialism beyond the borders of one 
country and its growth into a world system has become 
the principal feature of our time. 1 he socialist world 
stretches from the Elbe in the west to the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean in the east and from the Arctic Ocean to 
the southern seas. It prevails in 26 per cent of the world's 
territory and accounts for 35 per cent of the world s popu- 
lation, or for more than 1,000 million people. 

The socialist countries are exercising a strong influence 
on world development by their economic successes. Social- 
ism holds the lead in rates of economic growth, and its 
share in the world’s industrial and agricultural output is 
rising steadily. 

In 1963, industrial production in the developed capital- 
ist countries exceeded that of 1950 by a mere 89 per cent, 
while that of the socialist countries had risen 330 per 
cent. In some industrial fields the Soviet Union has forged 
into first place. The socialist countries account for 38 per 
cent of the world’s industrial output today, whereas in 
1950 they accounted for just 20 per cent. The standard of 
living in the socialist countries is rising. The ideology and 
moral code of socialist society, w T hich promote truly humane 
relations among men, are winning ever greater popularity 
the world over. 

These successes, which furnish graphic proof of the ad- 
vantages of the new social system, are an inspiration for 
the peoples. 

The influence of the world socialist system on the course 
of world events is increasing continuously. The prediction 
made by Lenin that socialism would grow into a force 
“capable of exercising a decisive influence upon world 
politics as a whole” 1 has come true. The 22nd Congress of 

1 Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 31, p. 148. 
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the CPSU noted in its resolution that “today it is social 
ism, not imperialism, that determines the main trend of 
world development”. 1 

The growing economic and defensive potential of the 
socialist countries has multiplied the material and moral 
factors that make it possible to safeguard world peace. No 
longer can the imperialists settle the key international 
problems their own way. 

All this means that in the contemporary world socialism 
with its ideals of peace and progress, rather than imperial- 
ism with its predatory urges, is the decisive factor of social 
development. 

No longer does imperialism play the dominant role in 
international affairs. The influence of the socialist system, 
of the newly independent countries and the people in the 
capitalist states, is growing. This is paving the way for 
the new principles of international relations and diplomacy 
advocated by socialism, and defeating the principles of 
aggressive imperialist policy. 

Ideals of peace and international friendship have been 
prominent in various joint diplomatic documents issued 
by the socialist countries. They prevail in the relations be- 
tween the countries of the world socialist system. Commun- 
ist views on international relations and world politics 
have also affected the policies of the newiy independent 
states. 

The fact that imperialism has grown weaker does not 
mean that it has become less aggressive. In its desperate 
efforts to retain and extend its positions, it resorts to most 
dubious and dangerous means. The US military escalation 
in Vietnam, the intervention in the Dominican Republic, 
armed interference in the Congo and other similar acts 
against peace and humanity reveal the beastly nature of 
modern imperialism, w r hich scorns all the standards of 
international law. 

Not only are the acts of the socialist states in the world 
arena progressive in spirit, irreconcilable in exposing ag- 
gressive imperialist policies and manoeuvres of distrac- 
tion, and conclusive in combating the imperialist aggres- 
sors. The socialist countries have put forward numerous 


1 The Road to Communism, p. 412. 
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constructive proposals that lake into account Hie existing 
situation and are designed to invigorate international co- 
operation. 


Break-Up of Colonialism 
and Its International Impact 

The other distinctive feature of our epoch is the break 
up of the colonial system. Its inception is part and parcel 
of the development of capitalism. The enslavement and 
plunder of India, Indonesia and many other countries was 
an essential source of enrichment for the bourgeoisie of 
Western Europe at the dawn of the capitalist era. In the 
scramble for markets and raw materials the Great Powers 
completed the territorial division of the world at the turn 
of the century and forcibly took possession of most of the 
Asian and African countries. The few Eastern states that 
retained their political independence were reduced to the 
status of semi-colonies. The imperialists controlled their 
economy and finance, and their domestic and foreign 
policy. ‘Capitalism, wrote Lenin, “has grown into a 
world system of colonial oppression and of the financial 
strangulation of the overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion ot the world by a handful of ‘advanced’ countries.”* 

The monopolies reaped fabulous profits by exploiting the 
colonies. Colonial resources and manpower were a source 
of strength in their fight against the revolutionary move- 
ment and in their pursuit of predatory policies. The op- 
pressed colonial peoples, on the other hand, reaped nothing 
but suffering, political disfranchisement, economic and cul 
tural backwardness, poverty and extinction. Time and 
again, they rose up against their tormentors, but, as a rule 
suffered failure. 

It was not until the victory of the Great October Social- 
ist Revolution that the situation changed. The Revolution 
undermined the pillars of imperialism and touched off the 
breakdown of the colonial system. The Revolution roused 
the oppressed nations and redoubled their craving for inde- 
pendence and their faith in being able to defeat imperial- 
ism. 1 


1 Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 22, p. 191. 
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The Soviet victory over the nazis in the Great Patriotic- 
War and, particularly, the contribution of the Soviet troops 
to the defeat of the armed forces of Japan, were immensely 
important, even crucial, for the peoples’ struggle in the 
East. The People’s Republic of China, the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam and the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic freed themselves forever from imperialist oppres- 
sion and embarked on the building of socialism. India, 
Indonesia, Burma, Ceylon, Syria, the Lebanon and other 
countries got rid of colonial rule and started on independ- 
ent development. 

The emergence and consolidation of the socialist system 
created favourable conditions for the complete and final 
abolition of colonialism, that disgrace to mankind. “Impe- 
rialism suppressed the national independence and freedom 
of the majority of the peoples and put the fetters of brutal 
colonial slavery on them,” says the Programme of the 
CPSU, “but the rise of socialism marks the advent of the 
era of emancipation of the oppressed peoples . A powerful 
wave of national liberation revolutions is sweeping away 
the colonial system and undermining the foundations of 
imperialism .” 1 

In the past, just a few political leaders and the most 
politically awake sections of society were the only ones 
to oppose the colonial system. Later, entire nations mounted 
a decisive attack on their oppressors. The organisation and 
unity of the anti-imperialist forces became increasingly 
effective. The struggle engulfed whole continents. In many 
countries, members of the national bourgeoisie joined in 
the fight, because they were eager to drive out the colo- 
nialists, with the effect that the latter had to contend with 
a united anti-colonial front. To be sure, the national bour- 
geoisie is unstable and inclined towards reconciliation with 
imperialism and feudalism. The extent of its involvement 
in the liberation revolution depends on the relation of class 
forces within the country and the sharpness of its con- 
tradictions with the imperialists and feudals. 

The colonial peoples have a stake in winning independ- 
ence with the least sacrifice in lives and property. They 
prefer to end foreign rule by peaceful means. But whenever 


1 The Road to Communism , p. 490. 
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the imperialists scorn their just demands, they employ all 
possible forms of struggle, not short ol armed uprisings 
and wars of liberation. In the first post-war decade the 
colonial regime was abolished by agreement between the 
metropolitan countries and national organisations in just 
three countries. About a dozen others attained independ- 
ence by force of arms. In the next ten years, however, 
34 of 36 states won independence without resort to arms. 
By relinquishing their rule over colonies before matters 
reached the point of armed conflict, the colonialists hoped 
to retain their foothold and hand power to their own pro- 
teges. All the same, their dodge was no more than a 
forced retreat in face of the liberation movement 

In 1939, the colonies had a population of some 700 mil- 
lion or one-third of the aggregate population of the capital- 
ist world. By 1965, the figures shrank to about 40 million 
and approximately 1.5 per cent, respectively. After the 
war, over 60 new states emerged in place of the former 
colonies. The break-up of the colonial system entered its 
stage of culmination. 1 

In the present circumstances, even the smaller and weak- 
er states have every opportunity, after winning political 
independence, to overcome the aftermaths of colonial rule, 
develop their economy and improve the living conditions 
of their people in a fairly quick time, because they have 
the support of the socialist countries. 

The practical acts of the newly liberated countries have 
already acquired a certain pattern: agrarian reform with 
the free transfer of land to the peasants; extirpation of 
semi-feudal methods of exploitation and of the dominance 
of local feudals; restriction and nationalisation of foreign 
companies, attended by the abolition of semi-colonial ex- 
ploitation and imperialist economic control; creation of 
a national industry, chiefly within the state sector, coupled 


1 The rate and extent of the process of break-up is illustrated by 
the following data concerning the possessions of the imperialist powers: 




1939 

1955 

1965 

Area (in 

min. sq km) . . 

38.3 

29.4 

8.5 

Population 

(min.) 

688 

195.7 

about 40 
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with restrictions on the local bourgeoisie; development of 
farming through the peasant co-operative movement and 
state-sponsored use of modern science and technology; 
promotion of national culture and training of local special- 
ists in the essential fields of science, engineering, production 
and management; pursuit of a progressive foreign policy 
envisaging the maintenance of peace, struggle against 
colonialism, and friendship with the socialist countries, 
all this securing an international climate for independent 
development; rallying and encouraging the revolutionary 
activity of the people, without which it is impossible to 
quell the resistance of domestic reactionaries and foreign 
imperialists. This programme, once carried through, im- 
plies the fulfilment of the anti imperialist and anti-feudal 
democratic revolution. 

It is only natural that the peoples of the newly free 
countries reject the painful road of bourgeois “progress” 
and advocate solution of national tasks by revolutionary 
anti-capitalist methods. Both the domestic and international 
situation of the young states is favourable for this. The 
bourgeoisie of most of the developing countries is econom- 
ically weak and poorly organised. In many countries it has 
not even grown into a distinct class, whereas considerable 
numbers of workers already exist. The efforts of the reac- 
tionary bourgeois groups to solicit imperialist support iso- 
late them and prompt the progressive sections of the bour- 
geoisie to seek co-operation with the people. The working 
people of the new states have the support of the socialist 
system. This enables them to press forward anti-capitalist 
measures despite the resistance and threats of the impe- 
rialists. 

Non-capitalist development resolves the tasks of the 
democratic revolution speedily and paves the way for the 
subsequent transition to the building of socialism. The 
transition to non-capitalist development is best achieved 
through the establishment and development of national 
democracy , based politically on a bloc of all the progres- 
sive patriotic forces that favour true independence and 
democracy. This is not a theoretical assumption. Algeria, 
the United Arab Republic, Mali, Burma and other coun- 
tries have already carried out radical democratic reforms, 
restricted the development of the bourgeoisie and national- 
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ised the property of the big and medium capitalists. Syria 
and a number of African countries have taken measures 
likelv to lead to non-capitalist development. 

The choice of method is being made by the newly lree 
countries in an environment ol acute class struggle. Im- 
perialism intervenes actively on the side of domestic reac- 
tion. But the mass of the people are learning by their own 
experience that the non-capitalist path is the onlj one that 
can solve the national problems in their favour, and are 
coining out with mounting vehemence against the intrigues 
of the home reactionaries and their imperialist backers. 1 he 
people's struggle for non-capitalist development is a prom- 
inent feature of the present stage of the national libera- 
tion movement. 

The formation of the world socialist community and the 
entrv of the young national states into world politics has 
changed the balance of forces. The objective possibilities 
for the imperialists to carry through an aggressive policy 
have shrunk. The imperialists are compelled to withdraw 
their troops and evacuate their military bases from many 
of the liberated countries. No longer can they plunder with 
impunity the raw materials and strategic resources of the 
former colonies. This, for one, makes it more difficult lor 
them to prepare and start their military ventures. The 
monopolists have also lost the opportunity of directing the 
economic development of the young states in their own 
interest, although they still have a strong grip on them. 
As the young states build up their national industries, their 
dependence on foreign monopolies will decrease still more. 

In brief, after putting an end to the direct political con- 
trol of the Western powers, the Asian and African coun- 
tries have stopped being a reserve and backyard of impe- 
rialism. The invigoration of their political and economic 
independence objectively furthers the general weakening 
of imperialism. 


Third Stage of the General Crisis of Capitalism 

The radical changes on the international scene caused 
the general crisis of capitalism to pass to its second and, 
later, third stage. 
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The general crisis of capitalism is an all-embracing proc- 
ess. It involves all aspects of bourgeois society, its internal 
and foreign policy, and its ideology. 

The first stage of the general crisis of capitalism was 
touched off by the First World War and the October 1917 
Revolution. The second stage broke out during the Second 
World War and the years of socialist revolutions in a 
number of European and Asian countries. The third stage 
began in the mid-fifties. 

This third stage was ushered in by the successes of the 
socialist countries in all spheres of life. The other reason 
for it was the deep-going changes in the crisis of the colo- 
nial system and, last but not least, the sharpening of the 
basic contradictions of imperialism. 

The most distinctive feature of the third stage in the 
general crisis of capitalism is that it has no connection 
with a world war. Another special feature is that it began 
in an environment of struggle and competition between 
the two world socio-economic systems, with the balance of 
forces tilting more and more in favour of socialism and 
with the struggle of the peoples for democracy, national 
liberation and socialism becoming increasingly broader. 

The economic and military strength of the Soviet Union 
and the other socialist countries, coupled with the mount- 
ing strength of the world’s peace-loving forces, is prevent- 
ing the imperialists from shunting the two systems from 
peaceful competition to a world-wide nuclear military con- 
flict. This is a key feature of the crisis of imperialist policy. 

Economically, the crisis of capitalism is betokened by 
the fact that the leading imperialist powers are contin- 
uously losing their former supremacy. The economies of 
the socialist countries are developing at a faster rate. 

The economic instability of capitalism has mounted and 
so has the unevenness of development from country to 
country in the capitalist world. The United States, which 
is the leading and most powerful imperialist country, has 
become a kind of epicentre of economic upheavals and 
recessions. The US economy was hit by four crisis-type 
upheavals after the war — in 1949, 1953-54, 1957-58 and 
1960-61. There were 5,437,000 unemployed during the 
1957-58 crisis, and as many as 5,705,000 in February 1961. 

The US economy has become one-sidedly militaristic. 
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Imperialism is exploiting technical progress for the arms 
race, and turning the achievements of the human genius 

against humanity. a 

Capitalism is thus enmeshed in msolvable contradictions. 
The arms race is fraught with grave dangers for the US 
economy, because it is undermining the foundations of 
extended reproduction. The US press noted in early 1962 
that defence expenditures, despite their proportions, are 
unable to solve the main problem because the) do not 
create riches that serve as a basis for further growth. 
Militarisation has brought about new disproportions and 
has struck heavily at the key economic branches. Cutbacks, 
entailing wholesale unemployment, have become a chronic 
affliction. 

The disparities in rates of development are closing the 
gap between the economic levels of the United States and 
other industrial countries. The Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and Japan have made rapid headway. The two coun- 
tries, plus Italy, already account for 17 per cent of the 
industrial output of the capitalist world, which is more 
than they accounted for in 1937. The pre-war contradic- 
tions between imperialist powers have revived and multi- 
plied. The US monopolists, who lay claim to the leadership 
of the capitalist world, are running into mounting resistance 
on the part of their imperialist competitors. 

Within the imperialist countries the general crisis of 
capitalism manifests itself in an acute sharpening of con- 
tradictions between the handful of monopolies and the rest 
of the people. 

The facts hold up the lie to bourgeois talk about “class 
peace”. This is illustrated, among other things, by the 
upswing of the strike movement in the capitalist countries: 



Number of strikers 
(millions) 

Incl strikers involved in 
political strikes (millions) 

1958 

25-27 

11-12 

1959 

35-37 

16-18 

1960 

54-58 

41-45 

1961 

50-53 

30-33 

1962 

56 

35 

1963 

58 

36 
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Today, the champions of imperialism arc pinning their 
hopes on state monopoly capitalism, which ‘‘combines the 
strength of the monopolies with that ol the state in a 
single mechanism whose purpose is to enrich the monopo- 
lies suppress the working-class movement and the nationa 
liberation struggle, save the capitalist system, and launch 
aggressive wars”. 1 State intervention in economic affairs 
did indeed promote a growth of production and a renewal 
of basic assets. But state-monopoly capitalism cannot 
eliminate anarchy of production, crises and the other run- 
ning sores of the moribund capitalist system. It is incapable 
of averting capitalism’s inevitable collapse. 

The US monopoly bourgeoisie is the bulwark ol inter- 
national reaction. US imperialism is playing the shameful 
role of world policeman. It is waging a dirty war in \ iet- 
nam, taking a hand in the bloodstained colonial moves in 
the Congo and holding down the patriotic lorces ol Latin 
America with a mailed fist. It does not bother to concea 
its pathological hatred of the people, of freedom and 
democracy, and of socialism. 

The policies of the imperialist states are based on die 
tatorship of monopoly capital. The monopolists employ a 
variety of methods to rob the people of the opportunity 
to voice their will and exercise their constitutional rights, 
curtailed though they are. They cut down, or abolish, the 
remnants of bourgeois democracy. In some Western coun- 
tries the Communist Party has been banned and Com- 
munists are persecuted. The most reactionary section ot the 
monopoly bourgeoisie is happy to support surviving fascist 
cliques and to establish authoritarian regimes. Fascist 
organisations have become more active in the l nited States, 
the Federal Republic of Germany and other Western 
countries. 

But despite reactionary intrigues, despite the terrorism 
and the persecutions, the forces bent on winning socialism 
are continuing to grow. They are headed by the working 
class, which is aiming its main drive against the monopo- 
lies. The sound forces of every nation have a stake in 
ending the omnipotence of the monopolies. This is creating 
objectively favourable conditions for the unification ot 


1 The Road to Communism , p. 471. 
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democratic movements in the fight against the financial 
oligarchies. 

The world revolutionary movement has accumulated 
immense experience of struggle against imperialism. It has 
become more mature and better organised, and its militancy 
has never been greater. 

The world capitalist system is rent by deep and acute 
contradictions— those between labour and capital, between 
the young national states and the old colonial powers, 
and "between the imperialist powers themselves. But the 
main contradiction of our time is that between socialism 
and imperialism. 

The moribund capitalist system will never be able to 
alter the inexorable march of history, not even with nuclear 
weapons. It is ripe for proletarian socialist revolutions, 
for we are living in the historic epoch of man's transition 
from capitalism to socialism. 


Peaceful Coexistence of States with Different 
Social Systems 

Their correct understanding of the contemporary epoch 
and the prospects of social development has enabled the 
CPSU and the other Marxist-Leninist parties to work out 
a number of key international problems, such as the pos- 
sibility of averting wars, the forms of transition by various 
countries to socialism, peaceful coexistence, etc. The 20th, 
21st, 22nd and 23rd congresses of the CPSU furnished ex- 
haustive definitions of the principle of peaceful coexistence 
as applied to the current epoch. 

Practice of the Leninist principle of peaceful coexist- 
ence is doubly important in our time when mankind faces 
the choice between peaceful coexistence and nuclear war. 

The policy of peaceful coexistence, aimed against the 
most reactionary and bellicose imperialist forces, builds on 
unconditional respect of the right of every nation to pick 
its own social and political system. The climate of peaceful 
coexistence lurthers the liberation struggle and the reali- 
sation of the revolutionary tasks of the peoples. Peaceful 
coexistence is a special form of class struggle on the world 
scene. 
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Opponents of peaceful coexistence maintain that Lenin 
and the Soviet Communists conceived the coexistence of 
states of the two social systems as a chain of inevitable 
and unintermittent clashes, not short of armed clashes. 
Bourgeois ideologists say peaceful coexistence is equivalent 
to cold war. Such contentions are absolutely groundless. 
Clashes between the socialist and capitalist systems have 
indeed occurred, and still occur. There have been armed 
attacks and armed interventions against socialism. Lenin 
and the CPSU have always called on the Soviet people to 
be vigilant. Even under peaceful coexistence, the socialist 
countries must always be on their guard and always ready 
to repulse aggression. Yet Lenin pointed out that peaceful 
relations between socialist and capitalist countries were 
desirable, necessary and mutually advantageous. From the 
first, the Soviet state has striven to establish and maintain 
relations with the capitalist countries. 

Those who identify the concept of cold war and peace- 
ful coexistence could not be more wrong. Peaceful coexist- 
ence, as defined in the CC Report to the 22nd Congress 
of the CPSU, is based on a mutual rejection of war as a 
means of settling international disputes. Not only must 
countries with different social systems exist side by side; 
they must promote relations based on trust and co- 
operation. 

Some may ask whether the principle of peaceful coexist- 
ence implies reconciliation between socialism and capital- 
ism. They may ask whether it implies the recognition that 
the capitalist order is everlasting. They may ask, too, 
whether the struggle against imperialism is being relaxed. 

The answer to all three questions is “no”. 

Peaceful coexistence ought to be regarded as one of 
the principal forms of struggle against imperialism and the 
wars it is hatching, against the arms drive, the aggressive 
designs of the monopolists in the colonial countries, etc. 
This struggle is being prosecuted in the interest of the 
working class, of all working people, and, in this sense, it 
is a class struggle. Socialism is certain to win the peaceful 
competition against capitalism, because the socialist mode 
of production has decisive advantages over the capitalist. 
There is no contradiction whatsoever between the Marxist- 
Leninist proposition about the inevitable triumph of com 
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muiusni throughout the world and the policy of peaceful 
coexistence. Peaceful coexistence concerns relations 
between states and in no way concerns the revolutionary 
struggle of the working class for the reconstruction of 
society. 

The contradiction between the socialist and capitalist 
systems is still the principal contradiction of our time. The 
struggle between socialism and capitalism will continue 
without letup in the political, economic and ideological 
fields. 

The victory of communism is inevitable, but it will not 
be achieved by “export of revolution”. Lenin pointed out 
that capitalist rule crumbles not because someone wishes 
to seize power. No power on earth could destroy capitalism 
if it were not undermined and sapped by history. Capital- 
ism will be toppled by the peoples which it exploits. The 
theory of “export of revolution” is a bourgeois invention 
and has nothing in common with Marxism-Leninism. 

Imperialist politicians are eager to pervert the concept 
of peaceful coexistence. They want the principles of peace- 
ful coexistence applied solely to relations between the Great 
Powers, particularly the USSR and the USA. But the Soviet 
Government has made it clear that nobody should think 
the USA may interfere in the domestic affairs of other 
countries, provoke armed conflicts and undertake acts of 
aggression against any socialist country, and yet talk of 
agreements with the Soviet Union concerning an “easing 
of tension”. 

The principles of peaceful coexistence do not signify 
any reconciliation between the communist and bourgeois 
ideologies. On the contrary, ideology is one of the main 
sectors of the class struggle in which socialism demon- 
strates its advantages over moribund capitalism. Conces- 
sions in matters of ideology, the CPSU has stressed time 
and again, are entirely out of the question. Peaceful coexist- 
ence does not imply a relaxation of the struggle of the 
working class and the Communist Parties for the triumph 
of socialist ideas. Quite the reverse. What it implies is that 
ideological and political disputes should not be settled by 
war. 

The Soviet Union wants political, economic and other 
relations between the socialist and capitalist countries to 
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develop on the basis of the peaceful coexistence principle 
and the rejection of war as a means of settling controver- 
sies. Peaceful coexistence requires a sensible and realistic 
approach to inter-state relations. The Communists have 
their own views, and the governing groups in the imperial- 
ist countries have theirs. The Communists consider social 
development as an ascendant objective law-governed his- 
torical process stemming from the existing relation of class 
forces in a country. The Communists believe the victory 
of socialism and communism the world over is inevitable. 
They are deeply convinced that they are right. And they 
arc bent on arguing their case and disseminating their 
views. But it is one thing to argue one’s case and to prove 
one’s point by the example of the socialist countries and 
the development of human society, and another thing to 
impose one’s views, to implant this or that ideology by 
force of arms. The Communists are quite sure that no 
ideology, the communist included, can be implanted coer- 
cively, by means of war. 

Peaceful coexistence does not inhibit the forces of the 
communist and national liberation movements. On the 
contrary, it rallies broad sections of the people to the Com- 
munists. The successes of the socialist countries inspire 
the working people in their revolutionary struggle and 
attract new followers. Peaceful coexistence paralyses the 
most bellicose section of imperialists, hampers export of 
counter-revolution, obstructs action against the national 
liberation movement, etc. 

The facts show that peaceful coexistence does not act 
as a brake on the revolutionary process. Quite the con- 
trary. The new stage of the general crisis of capitalism 
began at a time of peace, and the victory of the socialist 
revolution in Cuba and the overthrow of imperialist rule 
and establishment of democratic power in many countries 
occurred in the absence of war. 

The Soviet Government and the CPSU know perfectly 
well that the policy of peaceful coexistence will keep run- 
ning into the resistance of warmongers. 

The Soviet Union goes out of its way to co-ordinate the 
efforts of all states in the interest of international security 
and the consolidation of world peace. It calls unceasingly 
for effective steps to eliminate the danger of a new world 
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war. The peaceful aspirations of the USSR are known all 
over the world. But the Soviet Union is ready at any 
moment to repulse the forces of imperialist aggression. 

The problem of peaceful coexistence is bound up closely 
with the question of the possibility of preventing wars. 

Possibility of Preventing Wars in Our Time 

The Marxist-Leninist proposition that wars are inevi- 
table under imperialism was formulated at a time when 
capitalism was an all-embracing system and the social and 
political forces opposing war were still weak and divided. 

Historians estimate that in the 3,640 years of recorded 
history peace reigned on earth for a total of less than 300 
years. Social systems based on the exploitation of man by 
man gave rise to a countless number of wars, which, as 
the weapons of war developed, became more and more 
destructive. The two world wars, which claimed tens of 
millions of lives and caused appalling destruction in vast 
areas, were the most terrible of all. And a new world 
war is likely to claim hundreds of millions of lives. The 
explosive power of just one of the bigger nuclear bombs 
surpasses that of all the weapons employed in all the pre- 
ceding wars. 

Is peace possible in our time? Is world war still fatally 
inevitable? Will mankind be plagued by world wars so 
long as imperialism survives? 

The answers to these questions are of the utmost impor- 
tance to all nations, and to every individual. The 20th-23rd 
congresses of the CPSU and the 1957 and 1960 Meetings of 
Communist and Workers’ Parties furnished hopeful replies. 

So long as imperialism reigns in a part of the world, 
the ground for aggressive wars remains. The predatory 
nature of imperialism has not changed. As we know, the 
more rabidly adventuresome elements among the politi- 
cians, statesmen and generals of the imperialist powers 
consider new aggressive wars the only means of saving 
imperialism. But the world situation, and the relation of 
forces in the world, have changed radically. 

In the past, imperialist wars of conquest ended in a 
redistribution of forces within the capitalist system. The 
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victors sought to keep their plunder, and the losers pre- 
pared for a new redivision of the world. Germany, for 
example, which lost the First World War, rapidly restored 
her strength and started a second world war. But times 
have changed. Their dread of retaliation is making the 
imperialist politicians more cautious. The architects of 
imperialist policy know that by starting a war they would 
invoke the destruction of their entire social system. 

And, which is more important, there are strong public 
and political forces today that champion peace. Take the 
socialist community, which has the necessary material 
resources to prevent a new world war and to strike back 
devastatingly if the imperialists attempt to start one. 

For the first time, a state peaceful by nature appeared 
in the world in 1917. Soviet foreign policy has always 
restrained the aggressive behaviour of the imperialists. 
Today, the immense Soviet military and economic poten- 
tial stands guard over peace. 

In championing peace, the Soviet people are serving 
much more than just their own interest. The destiny of 
all peoples is dear to them. They delivered mankind from 
fascist bondage, and stand in the van with the peoples of 
the fraternal countries against the new claimants to world 
domination. Soviet nuclear striking power is quite suffi- 
cient to repulse those who might try to infringe on the 
gains of the socialist countries. 

Many of the newly free countries, too, are working for 
peace, because they want to eliminate the aftermaths of 
colonialism as quickly as they can, build up their own 
economy, a modern industry and mechanised agriculture. 
So the foreign policy of the neutralist, or non-aligned, states 
is another roadblock to aggressive imperialist designs. 

The working-class movement in the capitalist countries 
is one more potent political force working for peace. Dur- 
ing the Second World War the working class initiated 
nation-wide resistance to fascism. After the war, it took 
the lead in the movement for peace and democracy, rally- 
ing broad sections of peasants, intellectuals and the middle 
strata in the towns to their side. The working class and 
its vanguard, the Communist and Workers’ Parties, are 
marshalling all people irrespective of their political beliefs, 
social background and racial, religious and other difTer- 
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ences, to safeguarding the peace. A united front of millions 
of people of goodwill has been forged in the mass cam- 
paigns against the threat of a new world war. 

The peace movement, which came into being after the 
war. is a powerful anti-war force. Good organisation, mass 
proportions and efficiency are its distinctive tiaits. Ihe 
movement has travelled a long and arduous road since', its 
inauguration. It has had successes in the pitched battles 
for peace, and it has had failures. But, certainly, it has 
accomplished a great deal. 

Those, shortly, are the forces blocking aggression. 

Taking note of the radical changes that have occurred 
in the world and of the growth of the peace-loving forces, 
the CPSU at its 20th Congress arrived at the highly salient 
conclusion that world wars are not fatally inevitable in 
our time. The 21st Congress of the CPSU, too, stressed with 
regard to the influence exercised on the international situa- 
tion by the staggering economic plans of the USSR and 
the other socialist countries that “even before the complete 
victory of socialism on earth, with capitalism extant in a 
part of the world, a real possibility will appear to exclude 
world war from the life of society”. 

The 22nd Congress made yet another step forward in 
developing the proposition about the possibility of prevent- 
ing wars in our time. It pointed out that there are bright 
prospects of attaining peaceful coexistence throughout the 
period in which the social and political problems dividing 
mankind are to be solved. 

The 1960 Moscow Meeting of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties underscored that the time had come when aggres- 
sive imperialist attempts to start a world war could be 
frustrated. 


USSR Combats Imperialism and Works for Peace 
and International Co-operation 

There are two basic trends in post-war international 
relations. One is the imperialist trend, designed to intensify 
world tension, excite war hysteria, and bend weaker coun- 
tries to its will by threats and provocations, and by econom- 
ic and political pressure. This trend has been christened 
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Ihe policy “from positions of strength”. It is pursued by 
Ihe USA and its imperialist allies. They whipped up an 
array of politico-military blocs, such as NATO, SEATO 
and CENTO. The makers of the policy “from strength” go 
out of their way to keep the world “on the brink of war” 
and, on this pretext, to sustain an intensive arms drive. 

The other trend is epitomised by the peace-loving policy 
of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, which 
want nothing better than peace, an easing of international 
tensions, and neighbourly and mutually advantageous rela- 
tions among all countries of the world. 

It should always be remembered that, as Lenin put it, 
“we are exerting our main influence on the international 
revolution through our economic policy”. As early as 1921, 
Lenin stressed that “the struggle in this field has now be- 
come global. Once we solve this problem, we shall have 
certainly and finally won on an international scale.” 1 

Nothing will finalise and develop the successes of the 
revolution and prove the advantages of socialism over cap- 
italism as conclusively as labour, the labour of the people. 
True, this is not easy when the revolution occurs in coun- 
tries with a poorly developed economy. But the example 
of some of the socialist countries has proved that imposing 
successes may be achieved in economic development, pro- 
vided the right Leninist course is followed. 

The history of the world communist movement bears 
out the fact that a political party fails in its mission if, 
though it calls itself a workers’ or labour party, it divorces 
the political struggle from the struggle for improving the 
material condition of the working class, the peasants and 
all working men. Those who endeavour to restrict the class 
struggle to purely economic matters are also bound to slide 
into reformism. A party will never be a truly revolutionary 
and Marxist-Leninist party, and will never secure the vic- 
tory of the socialist revolution, unless it employs all the 
forms of class struggle and combines them skilfully. 

A socio-political system, whatever it may be, or a form 
of government, are the result of processes governed by the 
complex objective laws of social development. The inter- 
national situation, on the other hand, depends on the nature 


1 Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 32, p. 437. 
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of relations between states, regulated largely by diplo- 
matic means. The Soviet Union is able to carry through 
its Leninist policy of peace and friendship effectively thanks 
to its Marxist-Leninist appreciation of the state and trend 
of current international affairs with all their contradic- 
tions, to its uncompromising attitude towards hostile 
ideology, and to its diplomatic skill. 

In 1945, the Soviet Union had diplomatic relations with 
5*2 countries. Today, it has diplomatic relations with 95. 
The economic ties of the USSR, a highly pertinent factor 
improving the international situation, are expanding stead- 
ily. From 1958 to 1964 Soviet trade with the socialist coun- 
tries increased from 5,700 million to 9,700 million rubles, 
and from 2,000 million to 4,000 million with the other 
countries of the world. From 1953 to 1964 commerce with 
the developing countries seeking economic independence 
mounted twelve times over. All in all, more than 100 coun- 
tries have enduring trade relations with the Soviet Union. 

The USSR is continuously expanding its cultural and 
scientific contacts with other countries. 

In 1964, Soviet government institutions had cultural and 
scientific contacts with 106 countries. More than 17,000 
scientists, cultural workers, sportsmen, etc., went abroad 
that year under bilateral agreements alone, while some 
19.000 foreign scientists and cultural workers visited the 
Soviet Union. Soviet specialists are working abroad at vari- 
ous scientific, educational, medical, sports and other estab- 
lishments in over 30 countries. Soviet cultural and science 
workers attended more than 500 international congresses, 
conferences, and the like, in 1964. Tourism, too, has been 
on the upgrade. 

Visits of Party and Government delegations and other 
official trips abroad also help to extend the Soviet Union’s 
international contacts, and to promote peace. 

Between 1956 and 1964 parliamentary groups from 
dozens of countries, including Asian, African and Latin 
American states, visited the Soviet Union. Delegations of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR also visited many coun- 
tries. 

Improvement of the foreign policy machinery and the 
daily guidance afforded by the CPSU have ensured the 
successful employment by Soviet diplomacy of a varietv of 
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new methods. One of them is effective warning against 
possible aggressions. Whenever the imperialists begin a 
manoeuvre leading up to an aggression against newly in- 
dependent nations, the Soviet Government issues a firm 
warning that the entire might of the USSR, including the 
latest weapons, will be invoked to defend the just cause 
of the freedom-loving peoples. This was done in 1956 when 
Britain, France and Israel attacked Egypt, in 1957 during 
the high tension in the Middle East caused by Anglo-Amer- 
ican provocations, and in 1961-62 during the US imperial- 
ist preparations for an invasion of Cuba. 

Yet the method of effective warning has nothing in com- 
mon with the threats and intimidations of bourgeois 
diplomacy. 

For one thing, the firm Soviet demarches come as a last 
resort, after all other means of settling the controversy 
prove futile. 

The method of effective warning could not be employed 
until the Soviet Union acquired a powerful economic and 
military potential. It was developed recently and is based 
on the might of the socialist community. 

The emergence of the world socialist system also prod- 
uced the method of collective action by the fraternal 
countries. 

The forms of their diplomatic co-operation vary. They 
range from the framing of a single policy on the basis of 
Leninist principles in relation to the key problems of 
international life, to joint statements and exchanges of 
opinion, mutual support at international conferences and 
organisations, and agreed diplomatic demarches. 

In view of the identity of interests in the struggle for 
peace, against imperialism, Soviet diplomacy co-operates 
with the independent Asian and African countries on many 
key international issues. It takes the wishes of these states 
into account in its proposals and statements. 

Soviet diplomacy acts effectively in support of the inter- 
national prestige of the neutralist states. For example, the 
USSR is striving for India to be recognised as a Great 
Power and for the General Secretariat and other UN 
bodies to be reorganised in a manner consistent with the 
interests of the neutralist states. The USSR is insisting that 
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their representatives be invited to participate in the work 

°‘ kboS 1 fc'riir peaceful solution of controver- 

\Mnle lanourug r aIM j the Government 

shU problems, concern for the strengthening 

°o the Soviet Ari Forces, so that the Soviet Union should 
rl iS of bridling anv and all aggressors at any tune 
%^ So\iet people are tirelessly increasing the potent, al 
of their country and working for the unity of all revolu- 
tionary* democratic and peace-loving forces m the Strug- 
glc against imperialism and w ai . 


CHAPTER H 


THE SOVIET UNION WORKS FOR UNITY, 
FRIENDSHIP AND CO-OPERATION 
OF SOCIALIST COUNTRIES 

New Type of International Relations 

The socialist world economic system crystallised by the 
early 1950s. It took only a few dozen years for socialism 
to become a world system, where the capitalist system took 
several centuries. We owe it to the distinct advantages 
of socialism over capitalism that the formation of the 
community of socialist states occurred so quickly. 

The two systems, as we know, were wrought by the 
operation of objective economic factors. As the productive 
forces developed, they outgrew the national framework of 
the various countries, and it became impossible for states 
to exist in isolation. Countries became associated through 
a definite system of political, economic and cultural rela- 
tions. How quickly such varied relations appeared, and 
how enduring they were, depended on the methods and 
means employed in establishing them. Experience shows 
that the ways and means of forming world systems of 
states depend on the nature and substance of the classes 
in charge of the process. 

The formation of the world capitalist system was a proc- 
ess in which the strong put down the weak. The peoples 
still remember the countless colonial wars waged by the 
European bourgeoisie to “attach'’ overseas territories. Take 
the so-called opium wars fought by the British bourgeoisie 
in concert with capitalists of other countries against the 
people of China in the 19th century. They “attached” China 
to the world capitalist system and reduced that country to 
the status of a semi-colony, which lasted for over 100 years. 
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The bourgeoisie built up the world capitalist economy 
with fire and sword. Armed conquest and various forms oi 
coercion were its chief means. The regime of capitulation, 
the “open door” policy, concessions and spheres ol in- 
fluence personify capitalist-type international relations. The 
regime of capitulation in Turkey, Iran and China granted 
special privileges to the capitalist powers, foreigners w r ere 
not liable to trial in local courts, foreign citizens and 
firms enjoyed commercial and tax privileges, and the like. 
Some of these privileges, acquired in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, still operate in a veiled form in some Asian, 
African and Latin American countries. 

The principles of equality and sovereignty proclaimed 
by some of the bourgeois revolutions were purely formal. 
To this day, many of the Western countries are almost 
entirely dependent on the leading imperialist powers. In- 
terference in the domestic affairs of the weaker countries 
is taken for granted within the world capitalist system. 

Let us now r see how the socialist system took shape. 

The First International headed by Marx and Engels called 
on the working-class movement to “vindicate the sim- 
ple laws of morals and justice, which ought to govern the 
relations of private individuals, as the rules paramount of 
the intercourse of nations”. 1 

The socialist system, a product of the world revolution- 
ary movement, is living up to these great tenets of the 
founders of scientific communism. 

The world socialist system is a social, economic and 
political community of free and sovereign peoples that 
follow* the socialist and communist path, fused by common 
interests and goals, and by the close bonds of international 
proletarian solidarity. 

The communion of the socialist states is entirely volun- 
tary, and is implicit in the very nature of socialism. A 
new, heretofore unknown type of international relations 
appeared. It is highlighted by genuine equality, mutual 
respect of independence and sovereignty, and by fraternal 
mutual assistance and co-operation. 

These features are organic components of the relations 
between socialist countries, because the latter have a 


1 K. Marx, F. Engels, Selected Works , Moscow, Vol. I, p. 385. 
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common economic basis, the same political system and 
an identical ideology. 

The world socialist system has already passed through a 
few stages. In the first stage, the USSR and the People’s 
Democracies of Europe and Asia sought political com- 
munion primarily to consolidate and safeguard the gains 
of the revolution from a possible imperialist aggression. 
Their relations were based on bilateral mutual aid agree- 
ments. The first such agreement was concluded between 
the Soviet Union and the Mongolian People’s Republic back 
in 1936. Then followed friendship, co-operation and mu- 
tual assistance treaties between the USSR and Czechoslo- 
vakia (December 12, 1943), Poland (April 21, 1945), Ru- 
mania (February 4, 1948), Hungary (February 18, 1948), 
Bulgaria (March 18, 1948), the People’s Republic of China 
(February 14, 1950), the German Democratic Republic 
(September 20, 1955) and the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic (July 6, 1961). Similar treaties were concluded 
between Poland and Czechoslovakia (March 10, 1947), Al- 
bania and Bulgaria (December 16, 1947), Rumania and 
Hungary (January 24, 1948), etc. 

These treaties w T cnt a long way in frustrating the 
numerous imperialist attempts to resurrect the capitalist 
system in the People’s Democracies. They also helped to 
adjust certain political, territorial and economic problems 
inherited from the former regimes. 

Treaties between fraternal countries help pool their 
efforts in the building of socialism and communism, and 
in safeguarding their revolutionary gains from imperialist 
encroachments. 

As time went on, a variety of forms of multilateral polit- 
ical, economic, cultural and diplomatic co-operation sprang 
up between the socialist states. 

The establishment of such collective bodies as the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) and the 
defensive Warsaw Treaty Organisation was an important 
milestone in the development of the world socialist system. 

The founding of CMEA in 1949 gave a start to multilat- 
eral economic collaboration between the socialist coun- 
tries. At first, CMEA consisted of the Soviet Union, Bulga- 
ria, Hungary, Poland, Rumania and Czechoslovakia. Later 
it was joined by Albania, the German Democratic Republic 
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and the Mongolian People’s Republic. I he People s Re- 
public of China, the Korean People’s Democratic Republic 
and Cuba (since 1964) are represented m CMEA by observ- 
ers The Socialist Federative Republic of Jugoslavia, too 
participates in some of the CMEA organisations CMEA 
follows the principles of the complete equality ol all its 
member-countries and of respect for their sovereign inter- 
ests. The main purpose of the Council is to organise 
exchanges of experience in economic development, promote 
mutual scientific and technical aid. facilitate proper sup- 
plv of raw materials, fuel, machines and equipment, and 
co-ordinate economic planning and the development of key 
industries with the object of a rational division ol labour. 

The Warsaw Treaty Organisation was founded in 1955 
by the USSR, Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, the German 
Democratic Republic, Poland. Rumania and Czechoslova- 
kia. The pact was necessitated by the considerably increased 
threat of war after the Western powers concluded their 
Paris Agreements for the remilitarisation of the Bonn Re- 
public (October 1954) and the FRG was admitted to NATO. 
A new situation took shape in Europe, compelling the 
socialist countries to extend their common efTorts in order 
to reinforce their security. 

Observers from other socialist countries have been par- 
ticipating in the conferences of the Warsaw Treaty Organi- 
sation from the day it was founded. Questions of security 
are handled by a Political Consultative Committee, and a 
Joint Command heads the armed forces made available 
to the Warsaw Treaty Organisation by its members. 

The socialist states collaborate closely in the struggle 
against imperialism and colonialism, for world peace. The 
common principles and goals of their foreign policy pave 
the way to unity in their diplomatic activity. 


Relations Between the USSR 
and Other Socialist Countries 
in the Early Half of the Fifties 

The evolution of the new type of international relations 
entailed certain difficulties, chiefly due to a lack of ex- 
perience. There were also mistakes of a subjective nature. 
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This had a deplorable effect on the relations of the Soviet 
Union with the fraternal countries. When mixed companies 
were conceived, for example, it was found eventually, for 
all the benefits they yielded to the economies of Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and China, that this form of economic 
contact did not accord with the spirit and character of 
relations between socialist countries. 

Relations with Yugoslavia caused particular concern. It 
will be recalled that Soviet-Yugoslav friendship goes back 
to the remote past. During the Second World War it was 
sealed in the struggle against the common enemy. Yet in 
1948 and 1949 relations between Yugoslavia and the other 
socialist countries deteriorated sharply. 

At first, the differences between them were ideological. 
They concerned important aspects of revolutionary theory 
and practice. Instead of seeking patiently for an ad justment 
of these differences, a break was precipitated in the 
fraternal relations between the socialist countries and 
Yugoslavia. 

In 1953-56, the CC CPSU and the Soviet Government 
undertook a series of important steps to remove the back- 
wash. Soviet-Yugoslav relations were normalised on the 
initiative of the USSR. 

Government delegations of the Soviet Union and J ugo- 
slavia negotiated to this end in Belgrade from May 27 to 
June 2, 1955. The declaration adopted by the delegations 
envisaged a sweeping normalisation of relations and out- 
lined the pertinent measures. The documents published in 
connection with the negotiations stressed that despite per- 
sistent efforts of foreign capital to invade the Jugoslav 
economy, the Republic had retained her national independ- 
ence and sovereignty. The joint communique noted that 
public property was dominant in Yugoslavia’s big and mid- 
dle industries, the transport system, banking, wholesale and 
most of retail trade. The working class and working peas- 
antry, the communique said, stood at the helm of the 
country. 

All the fraternal parties backed the initiative ot the CC 
CPSU aimed at restoring friendly relations with Yugoslavia. 
The Soviet decision (in 1954) to turn over to Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and China Soviet-owned shares in mixed 
companies was also met with approval. 1 he Soviet Govern- 
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meat sot to eliminating oilier abnormalities that impeded 

omurics in building Ml industrial projects and more than 
lo Sdoal fanory shops and tost^altons An iron 
steel works, Nova Huta, was constructed 1 in Poland Similar 
iron and steel giants were also built m Czechoslovakia ai d 
Hungary. Textile, chemical and tractor works were bu.lt 

in Bulgaria, Rumania and Albania. 

The Soviet Union rendered versatile support to the 
German Democratic Republic, which today ranks among 
the top ten economically most developed countries of the 

" The Soviet Union and the other fraternal countries helped 
the People’s Republic of China to accomplish her economic 
rehabilitation plan (for 1950-52) and her subsequent five- 
year plans. Of the 694 industrial projects on which the 
main effort of the Chinese people was concentrated in the 
first five-year plan (1953-57), 156 projects were built with 
Soviet assistance. By the end of 1954, as many as 19 enter- 
prises had already begun operating. 

At the close of the third year of the first five-year plan 
period (1955), the Chinese people were already making own 
lathes, locomotives, airplanes, coal-cutting combines and 
automobiles. Western experts had said it would take at 
least 20 years to restore the Anshan Iron and Steel Works. 
But thanks to the heroic labour of China’s working class 
and to Soviet assistance, the restored and reconstructed 
works yielded more metal in 1953-55 than in all the years 
of Japan’s imperialist rule over North-East China. 

Similar assistance was extended by the Soviet Union and 
other fraternal countries to the Mongolian People’s Repub- 
lic, the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and the Korean 
People's Democratic Republic. The non-returnable 1.000 
million rubles granted by the Soviet Government in 1953 
helped greatly to restore the economy of the Korean 


• See Chapter VI for more detail on the fraternal friendship of the 
USSR and GDR, their joint struggle against West German militarism 
and revanchism, for the consolidation of European peace. 
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People’s Democratic Republic, which had suffered painfully 
from the war the imperialists had unleashed in Korea in 
1950. The living standard of the Korean people improved 
perceptibly. 

Multilateral forms of co-operation gradually gamed in 
importance in the early fifties. This spurred the develop- 
ment of socialist countries at rates unheard-of under 
capitalism. In 1956, the Soviet Union ranked second in the 
world for total industrial output. The pre-war industrial 
output of Poland was surpassed four times over, that of 
Bulgaria five times over, Czechoslovakia’s more than twice 
over, Hungary’s by 250 per cent, Rumania’s by nearly 200 
per cent, Albania’s more than 11 times over, the German 
Democratic Republic’s by more than 100 per cent and 
Yugoslavia’s by nearly 200 per cent. The pre-war industrial 
output of the People’s Republic of China, too, was 
surpassed by more than 100 per cent. 

By 1956, the socialist system accounted for some 30 per 
cent of the world industrial output. The socialist countries 
yielded more than one-third of the coal, one-quarter of the 
steel and about one-sixth of the electric power output of the 
world. 

The political relations of the socialist countries, based 
on fraternal mutual assistance in the defence of revolu- 
tionary gains, made good headway. 

After the Korean war ended, and then also the war in 
Indochina, the governments of the USSR and the People s 
Republic of China reached an agreement in October 1954 
on the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Port Arthur by 
May 31, 1955. All installations in the area were turned over 
gratis to the Chinese People’s Republic. 

The terms of the agreement were fulfilled within the 
specified time. The warmth with which the Chinese working 
people saw off the Soviet troops stationed in the Port 
Arthur district since August 1945 spoke of the sympathy 
and affection they had for their faithful friend, the Soviet 
Union. At public meetings, Chinese speakers thanked the 
Soviet soldiers and officers for liberating the country’s 
north-east from the Japanese colonialists. The Chinese 
nation, they said, would never forget that the Armed 
Forces of the Soviet Union played an outstanding part in 
crushing the Japanese militarists and creating tavourable 


conditions for the victory of the Chinese people’s revolu- 
tion. A monument was erected in Port Arthur in September 
1955 in tribute to Soviet soldiers. At the unveiling ceremo- 
nv General Hsiao-Ke, Deputy Defence Minister of the CPR, 
said the "Soviet soldiers and officers who gave their lives 
for a righteous cause won everlasting glory and deep respect 
among the Chinese people . 

Impact of the 20th Congress of the CPSU 

The 20th Congress of the CPSU (February 1956) devoted 
much attention to matters related to the world socialist 
communitv. Its decisions had an immense bearing on the 
further development of the socialist system. The Congress 
stressed that the extension of fraternal relations with other 
socialist countries was one of the Soviet Communist Party’s 
cardinal political tasks. The more cohesive and the stronger 
the socialist countries are, it said, the more dependable the 
peace. 

The 20th Congress of the CPSU described the steady 
expansion of economic ties between the socialist countries 
as a fact of great international significance. “Close economic 
co-operation,” said the Report of the CC CPSU to the Con- 
gress. “provides exceptional opportunities for the best 
possible utilisation of productive and raw material re- 
sources and successfully combines the interests of each 
country with those of the socialist camp as a whole.” 1 

The Congress analysed the various forms of economic co- 
operation prevailing between the socialist countries and 
laid stress on such new forms as co-ordination of economic 
plans, specialisation and co-operation in production. 

The Congress condemned the errors that occurred in the 
Stalin cult period in the relations between the socialist 
states. It called for strict adherence to the Leninist princi- 
ple of the equality of nations and urged greater considera- 
tion for the history and special features of every country 
embarking on reconstruction. 

The world communist movement hailed CPSU efforts to 
live down the personality cult, which is foreign to Marxism- 

1 Report of the Central Committee of the Communist Parti / of the 
Soviet Union to the 20th Party Congress , Moscow, 1956, p. 11. 
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Leninism. In all countries Communists emphasised the 
immense international impact of the measures taken by the 
CPSU to restore the Leninist principles of Party and govern- 
ment activity and to promote socialist democracy. 

The political report of the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party to its 8th Congress (September 
1956), for example, said on this score: 

“The 20th Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, held in February, is a most important politi- 
cal event of world-wide significance.” 

It went on to stress approvingly that the 20th Congress 
of the CPSU “condemned the personality cult, which had 
caused far-reaching consequences within the Party”. 

“It goes to the credit of the leaders of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union,” said a pertinent statement of 
the Political Bureau of the French Communist Party, “that 
they undertook to rectify the errors and deficiencies stem- 
ming from the personality cult. This speaks of the strength 
and unity of Lenin’s great Party, of the trust it enjoys 
among the Soviet people, and of its prestige in the world 
working-class movement.” 

The 20th Congress endorsed the policy of the CPSU to 
promote greater cohesion among the socialist countries, 
reinforce the unity of the fraternal parties and rally all 
anti-imperialist forces. This policy caused a fresh howl 
among the imperialists. They tried to make the most of the 
criticism of Stalin’s personality cult to step up attacks on 
the Soviet Union and the other socialist states. Imperialist 
propaganda sought to persuade the masses that the person- 
ality cult stemmed from the nature of socialism. 

The imperialists were elated by the activation of revision- 
ist elements in some of the Communist and Workers’ 
Parties. They strove to capitalise on it by sowing strife and 
poisoning relations between socialist states with the venom 
of mutual suspicion. 

The imperialists banked on the so-called “national com- 
munism”, which was quite favourably described by the late 
John Foster Dulles, then the US Secretary of State. This 
type of “communism” provides for the “building of social- 
ism” in a given country without the support and co-opera- 
tion of other socialist countries; repudiates the principal 
propositions of Marxist-Leninist theory; rejects the expe- 
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riencc of other countries; kindles nationalist survivals, and 
the like. The true sense of these political prescriptions boils 
down to an ultimate restoration of capitalism in the 
process of ostensibly socialist “construction \ 

The imperialist reactionaries counted on this when they 
tried to pull Poland and Hungary out of the socialist camp 
in 1956. On June 28. 1956. counter-revolutionary elements 
incited street clashes in the Polish town of I oznan. They 
made the most of the economic difficulties and errors stem- 
ming from violations of revolutionary legality in the coun- 
try. People’s power quickly took control and restored order. 

But the subversive elements would not admit defeat. They 
stepped up their anti-popular activities in other towns and 
areas. Imperialist agents were smuggled into the country 
in greater numbers. US Congress added another $25 million 
to the usual annual $100 million allocated under the so- 
called Mutual Security Act for espionage and subversion in 
the socialist countries. The US press confessed that the 
money was intended for “financing actions like those that 
brought about the disorders in Poznan". 

At the tensest moment of the Polish people’s struggle 
against hostile forces, the Central Committee of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party convened its 8th Plenary Meeting 
(October 19-21. 1956). The Plenary Meeting laid bare the 
grave errors of the old Party and Government leadership 
and outlined ways and means of rectifying them. Comrade 
Wladyslaw Gomulka was chosen to head the Central Com- 
mittee of the Polish United Workers’ Party. Speaking of the 
futility of all attempts to pull Poland out of its fraternal 
alliance with the Soviet Union, Gomulka said: 

“If anybody thinks anti-Soviet sentiment can be fanned 
in Poland, he is deeply mistaken. We shall not allow any- 
body to injure the vital interests of the Polish state and the 
cause of socialist construction in Poland.” 

Fraternal Assistance to the Hungarian People 

The attention of the world was drawn to Hungary at the 
end of 1956, when internal counter-revolutionary forces 
there, and world imperialist reaction, instigated an uprising 
aimed at abolishing the socialist gains of Hungary’s working 
people. 
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The previous leadership of the Hungarian Working 
People’s Party had committed grave errors in general pol- 
itical matters, as well as in economic and cultural recon- 
struction. 

“The mistakes caused by the personality cult and dogma- 
tism,” wrote Janos Kadar, “infringed on the democracy of 
proletarian dictatorship, undermined trust in the Party and 
caused breakdowns in socialist construction. This is the 
reason why domestic and international reactionaries were 
able in 1956 to start a counter-revolutionary uprising in our 
country.” 1 

The putsch was prepared by a nationalist revisionist bloc, 
backed by international imperialism. 

The instigators of the mutiny intended to destroy the 
government of workers and peasants and restore the dicta- 
torship of the bourgeoisie and landowners. Hand in hand 
with the surviving fascist scum, the revisionists and nation- 
alists launched a rabid anti-Soviet campaign in order to 
split the socialist camp, hot up the tension in Europe and 
distract attention from the imperialist aggression launched 
at the time by Britain, France and Israel against Egypt. 

The imperialists of the United States and other Western 
powers gave generous aid to the Hungarian counter-revolu- 
tion. On October 25, 1956. President Dwight Eisenhower 
issued a statement obviously designed to encourage the 
insurrection. Radio station Free Europe stepped up its 
provocative activities. Numerous pamphlets, which urged 
Hungarians to take action against the People’s Democracy, 
were printed in the West and shipped into Hungary. 

For several days a reign of terror swept the country. The 
mutineers ran amock in the streets of Budapest and other 
cities, smashing the premises of public organisations, tor- 
turing and killing Hungarian patriots and exterminating 
Communists faithful to the socialist cause. The peril of 
extremist reactionaries seizing power in the country loomed 
big indeed. 

But the designs of international reaction, inspired by the 
US imperialists, fell through. On November 4, 1956, a 
provisional revolutionary workers’ and peasants’ govern- 
ment was established in Hungary. It appealed to the Soviet 


1 Pravda , April 1, 1965. 
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troops stationed in the country under the terms ol the 
Warsaw Treaty to help the Hungarian people squash the 
counter-revolution. Faithful to its internationalist duty, the 
Soviet Union came promptly to the assistance of the frater- 
nal Hungarian nation. I he insurrectionists 'wore routed. 

4 \\11 politically conscious and honest Hungarians,’' said 
Janos Kadar, head of the Hungarian Government, will 
gratefully remember the assistance rendered by the Soviet 
Union to the Hungarian people in 1956 at the request of 
the Revolutionary Workers’ and Peasants’ Government 
when a counter-revolution broke out and the danger of an 
imperialist intervention loomed big. 1 hanks to this assist- 
ance we succeeded in frustrating the imperialist attempt 
to saddle the Hungarian people with capitalism and fascism 
and to turn our land into a military staging area, an arena 
of battle.” 1 

The counter-revolutionary putsch made havoc of the 
Hungarian economy. Commodities worth 1,500 million 
forints were destroyed. The damage to public buildings and 
dwellings added up to 1,000 million forints. Due to the 
curtailment or temporary stoppage of production the 1956 
national income shrank by 9.000 million forints. 

In view* of the grave situation, the Government of the 
Hungarian People's Republic appealed to the fraternal 
countries for material help. The Soviet Union granted 250 
million rubles in long-term credits. The People’s Republic 
of China made 30 million rubles available in cash and 
material. Oil products, building materials, medical supplies 
and other goods worth 13 million lei came from Rumania. 
Bulgaria sent the Hungarian people sugar, rice, beans, 
building materials, coal, oil. and the like. Mongolia shipped 
in 2.000 tons of wheat, 100 tons of beef and 15 tons of 
sausage. The German Democratic Republic granted com- 
modities worth 22 million marks, the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam 3 million rubles, Czechoslovakia 90 million 
crow ns, and Poland 100 million zloty. 

The fraternal solidarity show r n by the socialist countries 
at the time of the Hungarian events was a fresh token of 
proletarian internationalism. 


1 V// syezd vengerskoi solsialisticheskoi rabochei partii, Gospolit- 
izdat, 1960, p. 7. 
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Negotiations Between Socialist Countries in 1956-57 

The Soviet Government Declaration of October 30, 1956, 
had a strong bearing on the further development of rela- 
tions between socialist countries. The Declaration stressed 
that the Soviet Union was firmly determined to keep up the 
policy of the 20th Congress of the CPSU as regards strin- 
gent adherence to Leninist principles in its relations with 
the socialist states. 

The Soviet Union voiced its readiness to discuss with the 
governments of other socialist countries all measures rein- 
forcing economic and other fraternal ties. It was necessary, 
the Declaration said, to rule out all violations of the princi- 
ple of respect for national sovereignty and equal co- 
operation. 

The Declaration also referred to the promotion of co- 
operation among the socialist states in matters of defence. 
It stressed that such military co-operation was based on 
the 1955 Warsaw Treaty. 

The entire socialist camp received the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s appraisal of the state and prospects of relations 
betw r een the members of the big socialist family with deep 
satisfaction. “The emergence of the new system and the 
deep-going revolutionary reconstruction of social relations,” 
the Declaration said, “involved no few r difficulties, unsolved 
problems and outright mistakes, including such as were 
committed in the sphere of mutual relations between 
socialist countries.” 1 

Yet the new type of international relations showed im- 
mense vitality. The fraternal countries rectified existing 
errors and cleared the path for a deeper and more versatile 
utilisation of the advantages offered by the socialist com- 
munity. Important negotiations took place on the strength 
of the Soviet Declaration in 1956 and 1957 between the 
USSR and the Polish People’s Republic (November 15-18, 

1956) , the Rumanian People’s Republic (November 26- 
December 3, 1956), the German Democratic Republic 
(January 3-8, 1957), the People’s Republic of China (Janua- 
ry 7-19, 1957), the Czechoslovak Republic (January 25-29, 

1957) , the People’s Republic of Bulgaria (February 15-21, 


1 Pravda, Oct. 31, 1956. 
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1957), the Hungarian People’s Republic (March 20-28, 
1957). the People’s Republic of Albania (April 11 17. 1957), 
and the Mongolian People's Republic (May 10 15. 1957). 

All pressing issues were discussed in a comradely spirit, 
and measures were worked out to eliminate the remaining 
consequences of the personality cult in the relations 
between socialist countries. 

Lenin taught that “only exclusive attention to the inter- 
ests of various nations can remove grounds for conflicts, 
can remove mutual mistrust, can remove the fear of any 
intrigues and create that confidence, especially on the part 
of the workers and peasants speaking different languages, 
without which there absolutely cannot be peaceful rela 
tions between peoples or anything like a successful devel- 
opment of everything that is of value in present-day civili- 
sation". 1 

This important Marxist-Leninist proposition was revived 
in full by the Central Committee of the CPSU and the 
Soviet Government. Each of the socialist countries took a 
most active part in solving the political, military, economic 
and other problems concerning the community as a 
whole. 

Special emphasis in the negotiations was laid on peace 
and international security. A joint statement by the Soviet 
Union and the German Democratic Republic drew attention 
to the peril of a militarist revival in West Germany. The 
statement also referred to security in the Middle East and 
the Balkan Peninsula. 

The measures taken by the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Republic of China to reinforce international security in 
the Far East were backed wholeheartedly by the other 
fraternal countries. The Soviet-Chinese Declaration of 
January 18, 1957, stressed that both countries were eager 
to establish peaceful coexistence with Japan and other 
capitalist countries. It welcomed the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations between the Soviet Union and Japan in the 
autumn of 1956 and expressed the wish to see Sino- Japa- 
nese relations normalised forthwith. “Japan’s friendship 
and co-operation with the Soviet Union and China,” the 
Declaration said, “is consistent with the interests not only 


1 Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. S3, p. 386. 
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of the USSR and CPR, but also with the vital interests of 
the Japanese people.” 1 

The joint statements which crowned the negotiations 
stressed over and over again that for the sake of peace it 
was essential to restore the legitimate rights of the People’s 
Republic of China in the United Nations. 

The Soviet Government considers it absolutely intoler 
able that the great Chinese people is not represented to this 
day in the organisation designed to reflect the true image 
of the modern world. The only reason for this abnormal 
situation is the reluctance of the United States and other 
Western powers. The Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries continue to work assiduously for the restoration 
of China’s lawful rights. At the annual debates of this issue 
at the UN General Assembly their spokesmen dismiss the 
fatuous arguments and unfair dodges employed by the US 
diplomats and their menials. 

The socialist countries worked out a joint political line 
on international problems. They agreed their attitude 
towards the aggression of Britain, France and Israel against 
Egypt, towards the German question, and the like. 

As a result of the Party and Government negotiations by 
the Soviet Union with other socialist countries in 1956 and 
1957, the unity of the socialist community grew distinctly 
stronger. This, in turn, had a beneficial effect on the 
economic and cultural development of the countries con- 
cerned, and on their struggle against imperialist reaction. 
The imperialists’ guileful intention of taking advantage of 
chauvinism, nationalist sentiment and some survivals of 
national dislike to undermine and disrupt the unity of the 
socialist countries, proved abortive. 

The basic interests of the various fraternal countries and 
the world socialist system coincided entirely. The mistakes 
and deficiencies that occurred in the past were rectified 
after the 20th Congress of the CPSU, and were unable to 
eclipse the fundamental elements of fraternal mutual assist- 
ance and co-operation. This was the main conclusion drawn 
by the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries in the 
negotiations of 1956 and 1957, and the rapid and powerful 
upsurge of the socialist community bore it out. 

1 Pod znamenem proletarskogo internatsionalizma , Gospolitizdat, 
1957, p. 286. 
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1957 Moscow Meeting 
on the Further Strengthening 
of the Unity of Socialist Countries 

The Declaration of the Meeting of 12 Communist and 
Workers’ Parties of the socialist countries, held in Moscow 
November 14-16, 1957, is one of the most important con- 
temporaneous programme documents ol the world com- 
munist movement. . . . 

The Meeting stressed that the decisions ol Hie 20th 
Congress of the CPSU had ushered in a new stage in the 
world communist movement. It noted the strong historic 
import of the 20th Congress propositions about the possi- 
bility of averting wars in our time, the peaceful coexistence 
of states with different social systems, etc. 

The meeting gave flesh and bone to the thesis that the 
socialist community is vitally interested in world peace. 
“The Communist Parties,” the Declaration said, “consider 
the struggle for peace as their foremost task. Together with 
all the peace-loving forces, they will do their best to pre- 
vent war.” 

In 1957, all the Communist Parties reiterated the cardi- 
nal importance of the struggle for peace, against imperial- 
ism. This idea was also dominant in the Peace Manifesto 
adopted by the parties concerned together with the Decla- 
ration. The 64 Communist and Workers’ Parties that signed 
the Manifesto included all the Communist Parties of the 
socialist countries. “From now on,” the Manifesto stressed, 
“let the countries with different social systems compete 
with one another in developing science and technology for 
peace. Let them demonstrate their superiority not on the 
field of battles, but in competition for progress and for 
raising living standards.” 

The Meeting branded the provocative inventions of the 
foes of communism about “export of revolution”. 

Summing up the rich experience of revolutionary 
reconstruction in European and Asian countries, the Decla- 
ration emphasised: 

socialism cannot be implanted from without; 

socialism is the outcome of the struggle of the working 
class and other progressives within each country; 
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none but the most bitter enemies of revolution are capable 
of saying that Communists want to impose their system 
on other peoples by force. 

The reassertion by the Communist and Workers’ Parties 
that their views were identical on the basic issues of social 
ist revolution and socialist construction was the most im- 
portant result of the 1957 Moscow Meeting. The Declara- 
tion noted that despite the great variety of ways of recon- 
structing society along socialist lines, they had the following 
common principal features: 

leadership of the masses by the working class, of which 
the Marxist-Leninist party is the vanguard, in conducting 
proletarian revolution in one form or another and establish- 
ing the dictatorship of the proletariat in one form or 
another; 

alliance of the working class with the peasants and other 
working people; 

abolition of capitalist ownership and establishment of 
public ownership of the chief means of production; 

gradual socialist reconstruction of agriculture; 

planned development of the economy, centred on the 
building of socialism and communism and the improvement 
of the living standard of working people; 

socialist revolution in ideology and culture, and the culti- 
vation of an intelligentsia loyal to the working class, the 
working people and the socialist cause; 

extirpation of the oppression of nationalities and estab- 
lishment of equality and fraternal friendship among the 
peoples; 

defence of socialist gains against incursions of external 
and internal enemies; 

solidarity of the working class of different countries, 
embodied in proletarian internationalism. 

The Declaration reminded Communists of all countries 
that Marxism-Leninism called for a creative application of 
all these general principles. It pointed out that the concrete 
historical conditions, national features and traditions of 
every country had to be taken into account. Ignoring them 
would lead to mistakes of a dogmatic and sectarian nature, 
to isolation from the masses and from living reality. At the 
same time, it warned, overemphasis on national distinc- 
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lions would inevitably lead to departure from Marxism- 

Le The Meeting recognised the vanguard role played by the 
Soviet Union* hi the community of socialist countries. 

I stressed that socialist internationalism presupposed lie 
fraternal ^friendship and mutual assistance of the sociahst 
countries Unity and selfless mutual support, it pointed ou . 
would facilitate the best possible utilisation of the advan- 
tages of the world socialist system. 


Socialist Countries Enter 
a New Stage of Development 

The rapid development of the world socialist system 

radically altered the international position of the Soviet 
Union and the other fraternal countries. The 21st Congress 
of the CPSU. held in 1959, noted that the Soviet Union was 
no longer encircled by capitalist states. It noted that there 
were two social systems in the world-moribund capitalism 
and rapidly developing, highly viable socialism, he impe- 
rialist designs of “flinging back” communism were hopeless- 
ly doomed. In the circumstances, the danger of capitalist 
restoration in the Soviet Union was ruled out, meaning that 
the triumph of socialism in the USSR was not only complete 

but final. 1 „ . __ . , , 

The 21st Congress proclaimed the Soviet Union s entry 

on a new historic period of development the period ol lull- 
scale building of communist society. 

In the People’s Democracies, too. the class structure ol 
society had changed radically by 1959. Socialist relations ol 
production reigned undivided in industry. In some countries, 
the socialist reconstruction of agriculture had also been 
completed. Some had already embarked on the completion 
of socialist construction. 

A giant battle in the economic field broke out in the 
world between the two systems. 

The socialist community faces the challenge of surpassing 
capitalism in peaceful competition. 1 his will be the best 


1 Cf. Control Figures for the Economic Development of the USSR 
for 1959-65 , Moscow, p. 132. 
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possible proof of socialism’s great superiority over capital- 
ism in material production, the decisive sphere of human 
endeavour. 

Importance of the 1960 Moscow Meeting 

The world socialist system was turning into the decisive 
factor of world social development. This conclusion was 
drawn by the Moscow Meeting of 81 Communist and Work- 
ers’ Parties in November 1960 in its analysis of the prin- 
cipal content of the contemporary epoch. Socialism had won 
decisive victories on the scale of the system as a whole. The 
socio-economic possibilities of capitalist restoration had been 
extirpated not only in the Soviet Union, but in other frater- 
nal countries as well.. The full victory of socialism within 
the framework of the socialist community had thus been 
made secure. 

The Moscow Meeting declared that by virtue of the pre- 
vailing relation of world forces the time had come when the 
attempts of the imperialist aggressors to start a new r world 
war could be frustrated. The Statement ol the Meeting point- 
ed out that “world war can be prevented by the joint elTorts 
of the world socialist camp, the international working class, 
the national liberation movement, all the countries oppos- 
ing war and the peace-loving forces of the world”. Thus, the 
Meeting confirmed the all-important conclusion drawn by 
the 20th Congress of the CPSU. 

The 1960 Meeting confirmed, too, that the Communist 
Parties consider the struggle for peace their cardinal task 
and that “the foreign policy of the socialist countries rests 
on the firm foundation of the Leninist principle of peaceful 
coexistence and economic competition between the socialist 
and capitalist countries”. 1 

The Meeting voiced full support of the Soviet general 
and complete disarmament programme and formulated the 
task of promoting its realisation. 

The statement set forth a sweeping programme of strug- 
gle for the final and complete abolition of the colonial sys- 
tem, for the vital interests of the working class and other 


1 The Struggle lor Peace, Democracy and Socialism, Moscow, p. 58. 
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working people in the capitalist countries, and for the great- 
er unity and cohesion of the world communist and working- 

class movement. - , 

Continuous strengthening of the unity of the woild so- 
cialist system, it said, is the key condition tor the progres- 
sive development of mankind. 

The representatives of the 81 Communist and Workers 
Parties continued the work begun by the previous meeting 
of generalising the experience of revolutionary reconstruc- 
tion in the countries of the socialist community. They 
defined the objective economic laws governing the emer- 
gence of the world socialist system and emphasised that the 
consolidation of this system was largely facilitated by the 
following factors: 

consistent application in every country of the law of 
planned and proportionate economic development; 

promotion of the creative initiative of the masses by close 
adherence to the Leninist principle of material incentives; 
continuous improvement of the system of the socialist 

international division of labour; 

study of the collective experience of all the countries ot 
the community, and its creative application and enrichment 
to suit specific conditions and national lealurcs, 

gradual elimination, on the basis ot fraternal mutual as- 
sistance, of the historically shaped ditTerences in the levels 
of economic development and creation of a material basis 
for a more or less simultaneous transition to communism 
of all the countries of the socialist system. 

The speakers at the Moscow Meeting devoted special at- 
tention to the struggle against nationalism and national 
exclusiveness. The grounds for national antagonism, they 
pointed out, had disappeared in the socialist countries after 
the abolition of antagonistic classes. Fraternal friendship 
and mutual assistance of the peoples had come to replace 
political isolation and national egoism. However, the State- 
ment of the Meeting noted, nationalism and national exclu- 
siveness did not disappear automatically once the socialist 
system was installed. It was necessary for the Communist 
Parties to educate the working people perseveringly in the 
spirit of proletarian internationalism. The Meeting defined 
as a cardinal task the proper combination in politics of the 
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principles of internationalism and patriotism. Every Com- 
munist Party, it said, was responsible for the destiny of its 
state, and of the community as a whole. 


Further Expansion of Economic Co-operation 

The outcome of the struggle of the two world systems 
depends on their respective rates of development. Socialism 
has proved by now that it holds the advantage in this re- 
spect. Yet success in the further development of the socialist 
countries hinges largely on the co-ordination of their eco- 
nomic activity. The 20th and 21st congresses of the CPSU 
called on the fraternal countries to deal with the problem of 
socialist construction collectively. The 22nd Congress of 
the CPSU stressed, too, that the way to elevate the world 
socialist economy rapidly was to combine the national eco- 
nomic elTorts of every country with mutual economic 
assistance. 

These important conclusions of the 22nd Congress of the 
CPSU were prompted by economic realities. In the second 
half of the 1950s the fraternal countries introduced the 
practice of holding special conferences on economic co- 
ordination. Representatives of the Communist and Workers 1 
Parties of countries participating in the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance convened in Moscow in May 1958. 
Representatives of the Communist Party of China, the Work- 
ing People’s Party of Vietnam, the Korean Party of Labour 
and the Mongolian People's Revolutionary Party also at- 
tended. The conference devoted considerable attention to 
the question of specialising and co-ordinating inter-related 
economic branches. 

Representatives of the Communist and Workers’ Parties 
of the socialist countries convened again in Moscow on 
February 2-3, 1960, to compare notes on agriculture. The 
speakers pointed out that the European socialist countries 
were capable of attaining the world’s highest standard of 
living in a fairly short time. Mutual exchanges of experience 
and co-ordination of plans were mentioned as the cardinal 
conditions. 

A new conference of Communist and Workers’ Parties of 
the CMEA countries took place in Moscow in June 1962. It 
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discussed and approved the basic principles of the socialist 
international division of labour and outlined the prospects 

of the socialist system. . . . 

Lenin had conceived the future co-operation of socialist 
nations as a single world wide co-operative which would run 
its economy according to a common plan At the 3rd Con- 
gress of Workers’ Co-operatives, held in 1018, Lenin said. 
“Now all we need is a single will to enter with an open heart 

that single world co-operative.” 1 ...... .• , 

Acting on the basic principles of the socialist international 
division of labour, the CMEA countries framed a programme 
of concrete measures to promote further co-operation. Co- 
ordination of national economic plans topped the list. CM LA 
co-ordinated economic development plans for the live years 
of 1961-65. At present, spadework has been completed tor 
the co-ordination of plans for 1966-70. 

The socialist countries attach great importance to the joint 
development of electric power systems, oil pipelines, trans- 
port routes and the extraction of minerals. 

The Druzhba (Friendship) Oil Pipeline has now become 
a symbol of the single world wide economic organism con- 
ceived by Lenin. The line was put into operation in 1964 
and its pipes stretch from the \ olga to the Danube and 
Oder. It is a giant CMEA oil artery. By January 1965, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Poland and the German Democratic 
Republic, which had built the pipeline together with the 
Soviet Union, had already received close on 13 million tons 
of Soviet oil via Druzhba. 

The Soviet Union, Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, the 
German Democratic Republic and Poland have formed a 
joint power grid, which they named Mir (Peace). 1 he 
common railway carriage pool of the CMEA countries 
began operating in 1964. This pool helps some of the 
socialist states to transport approximately half their export 
freight. 

One more international organisation, Intermetal, was 
founded on January 1, 1965, by three countries— -Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Soon, these were joined by 
the German Democratic Republic, Bulgaria and the Soviet 
Union. The purpose of Intermetal is to secure close co-oper- 


* Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 333. 
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ation among the socialist countries in developing the iron 
and steel industry and to pave the way for specialisation. 

In the summer of 1963 the Government of Yugoslavia an- 
nounced its readiness to join in the socialist international 
division of labour. Yugoslavia and the CMEA countries 
possess considerable possibilities for mutually advantageous 
specialisation and co-ordination of production in a number 
of important industries. At present, Yugoslavia’s collabora- 
tion with CMEA is making good headway. 

Not all CMEA members necessarily join its various inter- 
national organisations. This is quite natural. Co-operation 
within the CMEA framework is possible on a bilateral, tri- 
partite and quadrilateral, as well as multilateral, basis. It 
is up to each individual CMEA country to decide for itself 
whether it wants to join any of the CMEA organisations. 
International division of labour does not prejudice the 
sovereignty of the socialist states and does not contradict 
the interests of consolidating their respective economies. It 
is taken into account that specialisation within the CMEA 
framework depends eminently on existing possibilities and, 
particularly, on the economic level of every socialist country 
concerned. 


Co-operation in Strengthening 
the Defences of the Socialist Countries 

The problem of security has always been an object of 
close attention on the part of the socialist community. In 
the performance of its internationalist duty, the Soviet Union 
has accepted the bulk of the cost of common defence. The 
conference of the Political Consultative Committee on May 
24, 1958, in Moscow figures prominently among the under- 
takings of the Warsaw Treaty Organisation. The declaration 
issued by that conference noted that international develop- 
ments had borne out the expedience and importance oi the 
Warsaw Treaty. Not only did it safeguard the security 
and independence of the socialist countries, it said, but also 
acted as a powerful factor in the struggle for world 
peace. 

The conference welcomed the Soviet Union s unilateral 
discontinuance of nuclear testing; the decision of the Peo- 
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pie’s Republic of China to withdraw Chinese volunteers from 
Korea; the proposal of the Polish Government to create in 
Central Europe a zone free from the manufacture, station- 
ing and use of atomic, nuclear and rocket w capons, and 
the GDR Government’s proposal of an all-German confed- 
eration. 

The conference exemplified the fact that any demarche 
by a socialist country in behalf of peace is promptly backed 
by other socialist countries. Thus, a diplomatic measure 
designed to reinforce international security, though it may 
be made by a small country, acquires great weight with the 
backing of the socialist community. 

At their 1958 conference, the Warsaw Treaty countries 
ofTered to sign a non-aggression pact with the North Atlantic 
bloc. The proposal suggested the following commitments: 

to refrain from the use or threat of force against each 
other; 

to refrain from any and all interference in each other's 
internal affairs; 

to settle questions in dispute solely by peaceful means 
in a spirit of understanding and justice through negotiation 
by the countries concerned: 

to hold mutual consultations in the event of situations 
liable to imperil European peace. 

Although the idea of this pact was repugned by the North 
Atlantic bloc bosses, its urgency persists. Again and again, 
the socialist countries show their determination to promote 
the principles of peaceful coexistence in their relations with 
the capitalist countries. 

The Warsaw Treaty Organisation is deeply conscious of 
the peril presented by the revenge-seeking forces of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Time and again, the decisions 
of the Political Consultative Committee stressed the need 
for eliminating the survivals of the Second World War by 
means of a peace settlement with Germany. The Warsaw 
Treaty Organisation keeps a wary eye on the manoeuvres 
of the militarist forces in West Berlin, who gravely imperil 
peace. 

Anxiety was aroused in the socialist countries by Western 
plans of giving Bonn access to weapons of mass annihilation 
through a projected NATO multilateral nuclear force. Prob- 
lems stemming from these dangerous plans were discussed 
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by the Political Consultative Committee of Warsaw I reaty 

countries on January 19-20, 1965. 

The PCC pointed out once again that the main purpose ol 
the Warsaw Treaty members was to secure peace lor the 
building of socialism and communism in their respective 
countries and to deliver mankind from the threat of a world 
nuclear war. It stressed that the unity of the socialist 
countries is, as before, one of the most important factors 
for successful struggle against l he war threat. 

The communique issued by the PCC said: 

“The Political Consultative Committee declares that the 
socialist countries stand united and solid in lace of the im- 
perialist threat and that imperialist attempts to disrupt this 
solidarity are doomed to failure.” 1 


Cuba’s Entry into the Family 
of Socialist Nations. 

Sovict-Cuban Relations 

The heroic struggle of the Cuban people against the blood- 
stained dictator Batista, a puppet of the US monopolies, 
culminated in a complete victory on January 1, 1959. A rev- 
olutionary government came to power. On February lb, 
Fidel Castro, leader of the Cuban revolutionary forces, was 
made Cuba’s Prime Minister. The new government gave the 
people extensive democratic rights and launched measures 
to improve the living standard. It framed a sweeping pro- 
gramme of economic and social reconstruction. 

In an environment of acute class struggle, Cuba carried 
through an agrarian reform and nationalised industry, the 
big commercial firms, banks and railways. On April 16, 
1961, Fidel Castro was able to say: 

“We have accomplished a socialist revolution. ’ 

The special feature about the socialist revolution in Cuba 
is that it was accomplished in an environment of the 
peaceful coexistence of states with different social systems. 

The Soviet Government recognised People’s Cuba on 
January 10, 1959. From that day on, Soviet-Cuban relations 
developed on a basis of fraternity and friendship. 


1 Pravda, Jan. 22, 1965. 
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In February 1960, during the stay in Havana of a Soviet 
Government delegation, agreements were concluded to lay 
the foundation for close economic co operation. A trade 
agreement provided for Soviet purchases of 425,000 tons 
of Cuban sugar in 1960 and a million tons annually in the 
next four years in exchange for Soviet commodities. I his 
was immensely important for Cuba, because the United 
States, formerly the chief consumer of her sugar, had at 
first reduced its sugar purchases by 856,000 tons and later 
completely ceased sugar imports from Cuba. The Soviet 
Union gave Cuba $100 million worth of credit to purchase 
equipment and material, and to pay for Soviet technical 
assistance in the building of industrial enterprises. 

A fresh round of Soviet Cuban negotiations took place 
in June 1960. They culminated in an agreement for ship- 
ments to Cuba of Soviet crude oil and oil products, which 
did a lot to invigorate Cuba’s economy, eliminating its 
dependence on imports of US oil. This deprived the United 
States of yet one more means of pressuring the revolution- 
ary government. 

Seeing that the US imperialists were intent on touching 
ofT an armed aggression against Cuba, the Soviet Govern- 
ment declared on July 9, 1960, that the Soviet Union would 
employ all means at its disposal to support Cuba and her 
gallant people in the struggle for freedom and national 
independence. Soviet people voiced their fraternal solidar- 
ity with the heroic Cuban people and promised to extend 
them all-round assistance. 

In September 1961, Osvaldo Dorticos Torrado, President 
of the Republic of Cuba, visited the USSR. The results of 
the exchange of opinion on international problems and on 
specific issues concerning Soviet-Cuban relations were 
recorded in a joint communique. The communique noted 
the identity ol Soviet and Cuban views on international 
problems. The Soviet side declared its support of the heroic 
Cuban people and their government, fighting to consolidate 
Cuba s independence and to realise the ideals and purposes 
ol the revolution. The Cuban Government expressed its 
gratitude for Soviet solidarity and assistance. 

The 22nd Congress of the CPSU emphasised the immense 
historical impact of the Cuban revolution, which, it said, 
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became “an inextinguishable beacon of freedom, lighting 
the way to progress for all the peoples of Latin America”. 
The Congress declared once again that the Cubans could 
rely firmly on Soviet assistance. 

Trade and economic relations between the USSR and 
Cuba continued to expand. In 1962, the trade turnover 
climbed to the impressive sum of more than 500 million 
rubles, accounting for more than 40 per cent of Cuba’s 
foreign trade. 

The USSR is helping Cuba economically and technically 
in developing her nickel, chemical, metallurgical and engi- 
neering industries, building power stations and educational 
centres, and prospecting for minerals. 

In September 1962, the two countries concluded an agree- 
ment on Soviet assistance in the building of a fishing port 
in Cuba. An agreement was also reached on the extension 
of the Cuban melioration and irrigation scheme. 

Close co-operation has been achieved in agriculture. A 
large group of young Soviet farm mechanics went to Cuba. 
Working on the people’s estates, these young men shared 
their skills and experience with the Cuban peasants. In 
addition, several thousand Cubans attended Soviet farming 
schools. 1 hey went home equipped with extensive agricul- 
tural knowledge. 

1 he Soviet Union is also helping to train personnel for 
other branches of the Cuban economy and sending highly 
competent specialists to provide technical aid on the spot. 
Besides, it has helped organise training of national person- 
nel at Cuban educational centres. 

In autumn 1963, when Cuba suffered a natural calamity, 
the Soviet Union gave her additional material assistance. 
Planes and ships were dispatched urgently to Cuba with 
medical supplies, food, clothing, footwear, building mate- 
rials and equipment. In 1964, the Soviet Union provided 
Cuba with complete equipment for a plant prefabricating 
house parts. 

1 he fraternal solicitude of the Soviet Union was received 
by Cubans with enthusiasm and gratitude. Nicolas Guillen, 
a prominent Cuban poet, wrote in Noticias de Hoy : 

“Once again the Soviet Union has shown the world what 
socialist solidarity and proletarian internationalism is really 
like.” J 


The help of Soviet specialists in mechanising the har- 
llic neip oi especially vital tor the Cuban 

vesting of |“8“ . '.^.loaders passed practical 

S cane‘hSing combines were developed a. 

Sh T?,c‘ miWaS SrH^dcIm'pooples of the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries with revolutionary Cuba was 
demonstrated more strikingly still during the po litical men- 
i v ruhan emigres armed and trained in the l nited 
lwes y (Aprd“wMnd, particularly, a, the time of the 
Caribhem c risis touched olt by the US imperialists tOcto. 
ber 1962) At that time, the Soviet Union rendered exten- 
sive and highly effective assistance to the people ol Cuba 

^ The visit to the Soviet Union of Fidel Castro Ruz first 
Secretary of the National Leadership of the United I arty 
of Socialist Revolution and Prime Minister of the Revolu- 
tionary Government of the Republic of Cuba, in Apnl-June 
1963 had a strong bearing on the further consolidation ol 
the fraternal friendship of the Soviet and Cuban peoples. 

Fidel Castro visited big industrial centres, building sites, 
state and collective farms, educational, research and cultur- 
al institutions, and acquainted himself with the experience 
of communist construction in the USSR. 1 he Soviet 
people received the leader of heroic Cuba with great warmth 

and fraternal hospitality. , _ 

In a public speech on returning to Havana, Fidel Castro 


“We shall continue the fight in concert with the world 
communist movement. The imperialists are crazy if they 
think they can pull us away from the socialist camp by 
even an inch. . . . We are Communists and we belong in the 
socialist camp. Our lot is tied up with the lot of all Com- 
munists, with the world communist movement, with the 
communist revolution.” 

In January' 1964. Fidel Castro paid a second visit to the 
Soviet Union. An exhaustive exchange of opinion reaffirmed 
the complete identity of views concerning the further 
strengthening and development of Soviet-Cuban friendship 
and co-operation, international problems and the current 
issues of the world communist and working-class movement. 


A joint Soviet-Cuban communique (published on Janu- 
ary 23, 1964) noted that the genuine fraternal relations 
prevailing between the USSR and Cuba, and between the 
CPSU and the United Party of Socialist Revolution, had 
gained added strength. 

A long-term agreement for 1964-70 was signed during 
Castro’s visit on deliveries of Cuban sugar to the Soviet 
Union at a fixed price. This safeguards Cuba’s economy 
against price fluctuations and the economic subversion of 
the US monopolists. Besides, it gives added scope to Cuba’s 
long-term economic planning and the prospects of improv- 
ing the living standard of her people. 

The building of socialism in Cuba proceeds in an environ- 
ment of continuous acts of aggression on the part of US 
imperialist groups. Washington persists in its policy of 
economic blockade and gives money and arms to mercenar- 
ies for an attack on Cuba. Seeking to involve Latin Amer- 
ican countries in its aggressive plans, the United States has 
saddled the Organisation of American States with a reso- 
lution on so-called collective sanctions against Cuba. In the 
circumstances, the revolutionary Republic has had to take 
tresh steps to strengthen her international position. Prom- 
inent among these is Cuba’s active participation in the 
Second Conference of Heads of State or Government of 
Non-Aligned Countries held in Cairo in October 1964. The 
Conference backed Cuba's right to consolidate and develop 
the social system of her own choosing. The decisions of the 
representative international forum stressed that Cuba’s 
demand concerning the abolition of the US war base in 
Guantanamo is totally legitimate and justified, and that the 
United States has no grounds whatsoever to reject it. 


Strengthening of the Unity of Socialist Forces 
Is the Sacred Duty of All Communists 

file economic and political positions of the world social- 
ist system are getting stronger, and its influence on the 
destiny of mankind is growing steadily. The international 
relations of each of the socialist countries are expanding 
continuously. At the beginning of 1965, Albania maintained 
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diplomatic relations with 32 countries, Bulgaria with 65, 
Hungary 64. the German Democratic Republic 13, the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam 27, the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic 25, the People's Republic of China 50, 
Cuba 56. Mongolia 31. Poland 75, Rumania 63, the Soviet 
Union 95, Czechoslovakia 75 and Yugoslavia with 86 coun- 
tries. 

The stronger position of the socialist community and of 
the other detachments of the world revolutionary move- 
ment constitutes a major trend of modern world develop- 
ment. The surest guarantee that this trend will continue 
to operate lies, first and foremost, in the consolidation of 
the unity and cohesion of the socialist countries. 

In the last few years, differences have arisen in the 
world communist movement over questions of revolution- 
ary theory and practice. Developments showed that the 
emergence of the new type of international relations is a 
complicated process, creating serious problems, differences 
and difficulties. 

Analysing the causes of the differences, we must, apart 
from subjective factors, also take account of such objective 
points as the considerable distinctions from country to 
country in historical traditions, political conditions and 
socio-economic levels. This prompts different approaches 
to the various problems of domestic and foreign policy. 

The only way to iron out the differences is to base them 
on the principles of Marxism-Leninism, proletarian inter- 
nationalism and the collectively framed documents of the 
1957 and 1960 Moscow Meetings of Communist and Work- 
ers’ Parties. The Soviet Government and the CPSU are 
doing their utmost to put the difficulties between the 
various socialist countries out of the way. 

After the Plenary Meeting of the CC CPSU in October 
1964 the Soviet Union took a number of fresh steps in this 
direction. Prominent among these was the Consultative 
Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties held in 
Moscow, March 1-5, 1965. Its participants declared that 
what united the Communist Parties was much stronger 
than what disunited them. Even in the face of differences 
over theory and practice it was possible and necessary to 
work for united action in the struggle against imperialism, 
the common enemy, for communism, the common goal. The 
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Mod mg also recognised that exchanges of opinion on the 
pressing problems of our time should be continued in a 
comradely spirit. Whether a position is right or wrong can 
be proved only by the practical experience of socialist and 
communist construction, the experience of the whole revo- 
lutionary movement. 

1 he documents ol the Consultative Meeting were wel- 
comed by the vast majority of Communist Parties. At its 
Plenum in March 1965, the Central Committee of the CPSU 
adopted a special decision, “On the Outcome of the Con- 
sultative Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties 
March 1-5, 1965’ . This decision said: 

“The Plenary Meeting of the CC CPSU expresses com- 
plete agreement with the opinion of the participants in the 
Meeting that the principal way of strengthening unity is 
lor every Communist Party to enhance its internationalist 
responsibility, and its participation in joint actions in the 
common struggle against imperialism, colonialism and neo- 
colonialism in support of the liberation struggle of the 
peoples, against the domination of monopoly capitalism, 
for world peace and the promotion of the principles of the 
peace! ul coexistence of states with different social systems, 
for the socialist and communist cause”. 

The CPSU cultivates among the Soviet people the spirit 
ol lraternal solidarity with the peoples building socialism, 
rhe Leninist policy of the 20th-22nd congresses of the 
CPSU and the Party Programme are based completely on 
the principles of socialist internationalism. 

I he CC CPSU and the Soviet Government consider it a 
sacred duty to develop political, economic and cultural 
relations with every socialist country. 

Considerable success has been achieved over the last few 
years in extending Soviet-Polish friendship. The new Treaty 
ol Friendship, Co-operation and Mutual Assistance signed 
by the Soviet Union and Poland on April 8, 1965, has gone 
a long way in invigorating the alliance of the two 
nations. 

Bonds of fraternity and co-operation are growing strong- 
er between the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia. In 
November 1963, during a visit to the Soviet Union of a 
Party and Government delegation of the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic, the partners discussed prolonging the 
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. ~ . „ t o tQ43 whose 20-vear term was due 

t l^expire Tile governments of the Soviet Union and 

Czedioslovak a emphasised that the Treaty had been an 
UCCIIOSW'W I in Europe and of triendship 

Sen 1 the peoples of ‘the two countries. A prolocal was 
sSned on November 27, 1963, renewing the treaty for 
another 20 years. The protocol stressed the importance of 
the allied commitments, which are imbued with a desire 

f °Speaking of current Sovict-Czechoshivak relations 
Antonin Novotny, President ot the Czechoslovak Socialist 

ReDublic, said on February 24, 196a: 

“Our dependable alliance with the Soviet Union and our 
country's membership in the Warsaw treaty Organisation 
give us a sense of confidence and security in lace of pos- 
sible aggression. This sense of conlidcnce is something we 
have never had before. 1 

Constant Soviet concern for the fraternal unity of the 
socialist countries is strikingly illustrated by the Soviet- 

Bulgarian friendship. „ , , 

A Party and Government delegation of the Peoples 
Republic of Bulgaria headed by Todor Zhivkov, l irst 
Secretary of the CC BCP and Chairman of the PRB Council 
of Ministers, paid a friendly visit to the Soviet Union on 
Februarv 16-21, 1964. The Soviet and Bulgarian leaders 
emphasised during the negotiations that Soviet -Bulgarian 
relations, based on the principles of true fraternity, were 
going from strength to strength. 

The joint Soviet-Bulgarian statement issued on February 
21. 1964. outlined ways and means of extending political, 
economic and cultural ties between the two countries. An 
inter-governmental Soviet-Bulgarian commission was proj- 
ected to promote economic, scientific and technical collab- 
oration. This organ will increase to a still greater degree 
the economic relations not only of the Soviet Union and 
Bulgaria, but also of the rest of the socialist community. 
The Soviet Government granted Bulgaria a new long-term 
credit of 300 million rubles on easy terms. 

Key problems of Soviet-Bulgarian relations were 
discussed in a candid and friendly spirit during the stay 


1 Pravda , Feb. 27, 1965. 
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in the USSR of G. Traikov, Chairman of the Presidium of 
the People's Assembly of the PRB in May 1965 and during 
the visit to Bulgaria of a CPSU delegation headed by 
Mikhail Suslov (end of May-beginning of June 1965). It 
might be noted that visits of this kind have become an 
important means of invigorating the unity of the socialist 
countries. 

One of the main purposes of such personal visits is to 
compare notes on socialist construction and to exchange 
opinions on the urgent problems. Learning of each other’s 
achievements in politics, economy and culture enables the 
Communist Parties to utilise creatively the accumulated 
experience in the specific conditions of their own land. 

Soviet-IIungarian relations are making good headway. 
People’s Hungary has set its sights on completing the build- 
ing of socialist society. In this great cause it can depend, 
as before, on the fraternal aid of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union. 

At the close of May 1965, a delegation of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic headed by Janos Kadar arrived on a 
friendly visit to the Soviet Union. The leaders of the CPSU 
and the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party briefed each 
other on the progress of socialist and communist construc- 
tion, and exchanged opinions on the further expansion of 
Soviet-Hungarian contacts. Agreement was reached on 
specific economic measures for 1966-70. 

The increasing friendship of the Soviet Union and the 
German Democratic Republic serves the interests of the 
entire world socialist system. In 1964 and 1965, the two 
fraternal countries exchanged visits at summit level. 
Speaking in May 1965 at a sitting in Berlin on the 20th 
anniversary of Germany’s liberation from fascism, Alexei 
Kosygin stressed that “loyal to the principles of socialist 
internationalism and to our Treaty of Friendship, Mutual 
Assistance and Co-operation, the Soviet Union will defend 
the frontiers of the GDR as it would its own”. 

With the support of the fraternal countries, the German 
Democratic Republic has made great strides in her econom- 
ic development. By 1965 her industry was producing as 
much as all pre-war Germany'. The Soviet people rejoice 
sincerely over the outstanding successes of the German 
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people, who are building socialism in the land of Marx and 

Kl Kruttful mutually advantageous Soviet -(.DR co-operation 
1 ruuiui, inui _> and techno iogy is making 

gmSTeadway. The Soviet Union accounts for almost halt 
the G DR’s foreign trade. A protocol on mutual commodity 
deliveries concluded in Moscow in 19b5 provided for a 
turnover worth 2.500 million rubles. I his sui passes the 
1050 commodity turnover eight times over. 

The increasing economic contacts of the two countries 
stimulate the building of socialism and communism. 

The Soviet Union adheres strictly to fraternal principles 
in its relations with socialist Rumania. Rumania s economic 
development has benefited from her friendship with the 
Soviet Union and the other socialist countries. The Soviet 
Government and the CC CPSU are ever ready to strengthen 

unity with Rumania. .... , ,, 

“Between the peoples of the Soviet Union and Rumania, 
between Soviet and Rumanian Communists, Leonid Brezh- 
nev said at the 9th Congress of the Rumanian Communist 
Party on July 20. 1965, “there have long existed traditional 
friendly relations based on a deep-going identity of inter- 
ests. We state to the delegates of the Congress of Rumanian 
Communists that the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
will continue unswervingly to maintain its line of streiigtlv 
ening and developing fraternal relations between the USSR 

and socialist Rumania. . 

In the last few years considerable success was achieved 
in expanding Soviet-Yugoslav relations. The CPSU and the 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia are both eager to iron 
out their differences on the ideological questions ret ei red 
to in the decisions of the 1957 and 1960 Moscow' Meetings 
of Communist and Workers’ Parties. 

Economic and cultural relations with the Socialist 
Federative Republic of Yugoslavia are making perceptible 
headway. The Soviet Union and Yugoslavia hold common 
views in regard to key international issues. 

Negotiations between government delegations of the 
USSR and Yugoslavia concerning further economic co- 
operation took place in Moscow from June 2 to 7, 1965. 
The two sides agreed that such co-operation would promote 
economic development, technical progress and greater 
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friendship. Concrete measures were discussed to extend 
Soviet Yugoslav economic contacts. It was decided to form 
an Inter-Governmental Committee for Economic Co- 
operation. 

Fresh opportunities for a further strengthening of Soviet- 
Yugoslav friendship on the basis of socialist internationalism 
came to hand during the stay in the USSR of President 
Josip Broz Tito in the summer of 1965. The joint Soviet- 
Yugoslav statement signed on June 30, 1965, reflected the 
desire of the two countries to develop fraternal contacts 
with each other and the other socialist countries. Special 
mention was made of the benefits to the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia of exchanging delegations from public, political, 
economic, cultural, scientific, professional and other or- 
ganisations. 

Relations with the Albanian People’s Republic leave 
much to be desired. The Soviet Government is eager to 
normalise its relations with Albania on the basis of prole- 
tarian internationalism and loyalty to the agreed line of 
the world communist movement. 

The Soviet Union shows constant concern for strengthen- 
ing fraternal ties with the socialist countries of Asia. 

1'he Mongolian People’s Republic is making rapid head- 
way thanks to her close association with the Soviet Union. 
In a relatively short period of history her people have put 
an end to their age-long backwardness and have by-passed 
the capitalist stage of development in attaining the 
threshold of socialism. 

An important part in Soviet-Mongolian relations is played 
by the Treaty of Friendship and Mutual Assistance and 
the Economic and Cultural Co-operation Agreement con- 
cluded in 1946. The Treaty was renewed during the visit 
of a Soviet Party and Government delegation headed by 
Leonid Brezhnev to Ulan-Bator in January 1966. 

The visit of a Soviet delegation headed by Alexei Ko- 
sygin, Chairman of the Council of Ministers ol^ the USSR, 
to the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, the Korean Peo- 
ple's Democratic Republic and the People’s Republic of 
China in February 1965 has done a lot to strengthen the 
w'orld socialist community. The talks of the So\iel dele- 
gation with the leaders of the Democratic Republic ol \ iet- 
nam and the Korean People’s Democratic Republic, and 
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its meetings with the working people of the two countries, 
showed that immense opportunities existed for a further 
expansion of fraternal Soviet-Vietnamese and Soviet-Ko- 
rean relations. 

During its conversations with the leaders of the Chinese 
Communist Party and the People’s Republic of China in 
February 1965, the Soviet delegation stressed that the So- 
viet Union was set squarely on the Leninist course put 
forward by the 20th-22nd congresses of the CPSU and that 
the Soviet side was prepared to do its utmost to overcome 
the difficulties that prevail in its relations with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. However, all too obviously, the 
solution of this problem depends not only on the 
USSR. 

At present, when joint action is essential to repulse the 
US imperialists who have created a dangerous seat of war 
in Vietnam, greater cohesion and unity of all the socialist 
countries is doubly necessary. 

The Soviet Government condemns the US aggression. 
What is more, it renders the Vietnamese people effective 
moral and material support. During the stay of the Soviet 
delegation headed by Kosygin in Hanoi (February 1965) 
and of Vietnamese spokesmen in Moscow (April 1965) an 
understanding was reached on additional free aid to 
strengthen the defences of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam. The Soviet Government and the public at large 
render full political backing to the liberation struggle of 
the people of South Vietnam. Here is what the leaders of 
the national liberation movement in South Vietnam say 
about Soviet assistance: 

“In the war against the US imperialist aggressors and 
their henchmen, a war for the liberation of South Vietnam 
waged in the name of national reunification, the people 
of South \ ielnam receive enthusiastically all the sympathy 
and support of the Soviet Government and the fraternal 
Soviet people. The people of South Vietnam appreciate 
this support dearly and regard it as a strong stimulus in 
their righteous struggle.” 

The other socialist countries, too, are rendering the Viet- 
namese people versatile assistance. In the present circums- 
tances, all Communist and Workers’ Parties ought to ap- 
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preciate their internationalist responsibility and the need 
for unity in the common struggle against imperialism. 

In their relations with the socialist countries, the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, the Soviet Government 
and the entire Soviet people are guided by the principles 
of socialist internationalism, friendship, co-operation and 
mutual assistance based on complete equality, strict and 
unfailing respect of the interests of every country and the 
proper combination of these interests with the common 
interests of the world socialist system. 


CHAPTER ni 


THE SOVIET UNION 
AND THE ASIAN COUNTRIES 

LENINIST PRINCIPLES OF RELATIONS 
WITH THE EASTERN COUNTRIES 

Lenin attached great importance to the theory and prac- 
tice of the relationship between the world’s first socialist 
power and the countries of the East. Time and again, he 
pointed to the direct connection between the struggle of 
the working class for socialism and the struggle of the 
oppressed peoples for independence. Soviet power in Rus- 
sia, he stressed, spurs the final development of the op- 
pressed peoples into an active factor of world politics and of 
the revolutionary demolition of imperialism. 

The Soviet state, Lenin held, had to give every assistance 
to the liberation movement and to establish fraternal co- 
operation with the oppressed peoples in the fight against 
colonialism and imperialism. He required Soviet diplomats 
to expose colonialist policies and to work constantly for 
the right of the peoples to self-determination, to economic 
and political independence. He advocated the principles 
of equality and sovereignty and consideration for national 
features. He urged Soviet diplomats to explain patiently 
that joint action against imperialism was absolutely es- 
sential. 

“Our policy in relation to West European countries has 
been very cautious,” Lenin said in February 1920, “but our 
policy in the East must be even more cautious and patient, 
for here we are dealing with countries that are much more 
backward, are under the oppressive influence of religious 
fanaticism, are imbued with greater distrust of the Rus- 
sian people, and for decades and centuries were oppressed 
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by the tsarist government’s capitalist and imperialist 
policy.” 1 

Lenin’s demand that Eastern countries participate on 
an equal footing in international affairs is imbued with 
deep respect for the awakening peoples and an apprecia- 
tion of their role in the world. It reflects the new, socialist 
point of view on the development of international rela- 
tions, which takes account of the inevitable collapse of the 
colonial system and the winning of political and economic 
independence by the peoples of the East. 

Lenin wrote: 

“It is unquestionable that the proletariat of the advanced 
countries can and should give help to the working masses 
of the backward countries, and that the backward coun- 
tries can emerge from their present stage of development 
when the victorious proletariat of the Soviet Republics 
extends a helping hand to these masses and is in a posi- 
tion to give them support.” 2 

This was said at a time when Soviet Russia had practic- 
ally no resources itself, while most of the Eastern coun- 
tries were still colonies. But when Lenin defined selfless 
political, economic and cultural assistance to underdevel- 
oped countries as a principle of state policy, he knew the 
Soviet state would deal with the problem in earnest and 
give the former colonies a hand up in developing their 
economy. 

From the very first, the Soviet Government acted on 
Lenin’s instructions in all its practical affairs. In its appeal, 
“To All Working Moslems of Russia and the East”, on 
December 3, 1917, it declared: 

“You yourselves must be masters of your country! You 
yourselves must arrange your life according to your liking! 
You have the right to it, because your destiny is in your 
own hands.” 3 

As Lenin wrote to the Emir of Afghanistan, Amanullah 
Khan, Soviet Russia “proferred a hand of friendship and 
fraternity to all the peoples of the East”/ 4 Soviet Russia 


1 Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 30, p. 325. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 31, pp. 243-44. 

3 Dokumentij oneshnei politiki SSSR , Vol. I, Gospolitizdat, p. 35.- 

4 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 94. 
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annulled all the unequal imperialist treaties and agreements 
imposed on various countries by the tsarist government. 

The USSR helped the Mongolian people by political, 
economic and military means to win independence and 
make their transition to socialism by-passing capitalist 
development. Soviet support has enabled Afghanistan, 1 ur- 
key and Iran to safeguard their sovereignty and consoli- 
date their national economy. 

Acting on Lenin's instructions, the Soviet Government 
has always strictly adhered to the principle of respect for 
the sovereignty of Eastern countries, and helped them 
combat imperialist intrigues. The instructions of the Peo- 
ple's Foreign Affairs Commissariat of the RSFSR to the 
plenipotentiary Soviet representative in Afghanistan read: 

“We say, we have one system, and you have another; 
we have one ideal, and you have another; however, we 
are bound by our common aspirations for complete inde- 
pendence. We do not interfere in your internal affairs and 
do not intrude on the endeavours of your people; we 
support everything that plays a progressive role in the 
development of your people.” 1 

Sun Vat-sen, the great Chinese democrat, held in high 
esteem the fraternal assistance rendered by the Soviet 
Union to the liberation struggle of the oppressed peoples. 
In a letter to the Central Executive Committee of the 
USSR, he stressed: 

“You stand at the head of the union of free republics — 
the legacy which immortal Lenin left the oppressed peo- 
ples of the world. With the help of this legacy, the victims 
of imperialism will inevitably achieve liberation from the 
international system whose roots go back to slave-owner- 
ship, wars and injustices.” 2 

As we have already said, the victory of the USSR in 
the Second World War had a decisive bearing on the na- 
tional liberation movement. In their struggle for indepen- 
dence, oppressed peoples relied on the all-round assistance 
of the USSR. 

In the United Nations, at international conferences, in 
diplomatic negotiations and in special statements, the So- 


1 Dokumentg vneshnei politiki SSSR, Vol. IV, p. 167. 

2 Ibid., Vol. VIII p. 188. 
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viet Government shows up the colonialists in their true 
colours and demands immediate recognition of the right 
of the oppressed peoples to decide their future by them 
selves. This has helped to discredit completely all colonial 
policies, and frustrated attempts to perpetuate imperialist 
domination in Asia and Africa by partial concessions and 
reforms. 

By opposing the use of armed force by the imperialists 
to safeguard their colonial regimes, the Soviet Union is 
bringing closer the final breakdown of colonialism and 
assisting the birth of new sovereign states. 

At the 15th UN General Assembly in 1960 the Soviet 
Union proposed that the United Nations demand that “all 
colonial countries and Trust and Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories must be granted forthwith complete independence 
and freedom . . . and strongholds of colonialism in the form 
of possessions and leased areas in the territory of other 
States must be eliminated”. 

Despite the resistance of the colonialists, the General 
Assembly adopted a Declaration on the Granting of Inde- 
pendence to Colonial Countries and Peoples. The Declaration 
said that subjugation and exploitation of peoples are in- 
compatible with the principles of the United Nations and 
the consolidation of peace. “Inadequacy of political, eco- 
nomic, social or educational preparedness,” it noted, “should 
never serve as a pretext for delaying independence.” The 
United Nations demanded that all actions obstructing the 
exercise of the right to full independence be combated. 

The Soviet Government warned against the illusion that 
imperialists would be only too pleased to grant freedom 
to their colonies. It pointed out that persevering efforts 
were required to have the Declaration realised. 

In 1961, at the 16th General Assembly, the Soviet dele- 
gation exposed the slander that colonies were unable to 
govern themselves and said there were no peoples today 
unprepared for freedom, only peoples forcibly deprived of 
it. In 1962, at the 17th General Assembly, the Soviet Union 
insisted on the fixing of specific dates for the final abolition 
of colonialism. 

The imperialist powers are resisting the implementation 
of the 1960 General Assembly Declaration. However, the 
efforts of the Soviet Union and all the other peace-loving 
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countries have already yielded palpable results Between 
1%1 and 1965, colonial government was abolished m 20 
possessions, which have become sovereign states or by 
consent of their populations, part of neighbouring countries 

in Asia and Africa. _ . TT . 

Besides moral and political support, the Soviet l nion 
renders the fighting peoples effective material aid, includ- 
ing shipments of arms. 

The emergence of young independent states created liesh 
opportunities for greater Soviet co-operation with Asian 
and African countries on the basis worked out by Lenin. 
However, during the Stalin cult period these opportunities 
were not exploited to the full. 

The CPSU has developed Lenin's principles of relations 
with Eastern countries to fit present conditions. The 20th, 
2ist and 22nd congresses of the CPSU defined the role of 
the independent Asian and African states as a serious fac- 
tor of peace and anti-imperialist struggle, pointing out that 
the basic issues of world politics could “no longer be settled 
without” them. 1 The Programme of the CPSU reasserts the 
necessity of strengthening “relations of fraternal friend- 
ship and close co-operation with the countries of Asia, Af- 
rica and Latin America which are fighting to attain or 
consolidate national independence, with all peoples and 
states that advocate the preservation of peace”. 2 

The Soviet Union is helping the young states in strength- 
ening their independence and realising their national 
aspirations. On many occasions, it has taken determined 
action to defend the young states against imperialist 
intrigues. The Soviet Union helped squash military ven- 
tures against Egypt, Syria, the Lebanon, Tunisia, Indone- 
sia, Laos, Cuba. etc. 

The Soviet Government has considerably extended its 
business relations with Asian and African countries, espe- 
cially those that follow a progressive foreign and domestic 
policy. Soviet friendship with these countries is based on 
common views concerning the main international prob- 
lems — the maintenance and consolidation of peace, and 
the struggle against imperialism and colonialism. It is based 


1 The Road to Communism, p. 41. 

2 Ibid., p. 507. 
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on a sincere desire to co-operate in consolidating the inde- 
pendence of the new stales. Soviet relations with the newly 
free countries are an important international factor. Joint 
action by the Soviet Union and the young states is blunt- 
ing the threat of a new world war and international ten- 
sion, and brings nearer the day of the final collapse of 
colonialism. 


Foreign Policy of Independent Developing Countries 

When imperialism dominated the world, the politically 
independent Eastern slates were unable to pursue an inde- 
pendent foreign policy and use their sovereignty to safe- 
guard their national interest. Such nominally sovereign 
states as China, Turkey and Iran were objects of impe- 
rialist rivalry and their foreign policy largely depended on 
the wishes of the Great Power which held the strongest 
position. 

After the October Revolution in Russia, when they gained 
the support of the Soviet Republic, the Eastern countries 
won the opportunity of acting more independently in inter- 
national affairs. 

Thanks to the radical change in the relation of forces 
after the Second World War, the Asian and African states 
are able to follow a totally independent course. 

Many countries describe their foreign policy as one 
of neutralism or non-alignment. The most salient feature 
of this policy, prompted by the objective needs of the eco- 
nomic and political development of the new states, is their 
allegiance to peace. They reject participation in imperial- 
ist-sponsored aggressive blocs and work for the banning 
of nuclear weapons and for general and complete disar- 
mament. They oppose military bases in foreign territories 
and call for the peaceful settlement of all disputes. Most 
of them acclaim the principle of peaceful coexistence and 
promote it by their policy. 

The neutralist foreign policy is anti-colonial. It is aimed 
against the efforts of the Western monopolies to maintain 
their positions by old and new methods. Their identity of 
interests in the struggle for independence and peace impels 
mutual co-operation among Alro-Asian states. 
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The peoples of the young developing countries favour 
progressive neutralist policy and work for its consistent 
implementation, lheir actions reduce the inllucnce ol 
domestic pro-imperialist groups, compel the national bour- 
geoisie at the helm of the country to resist imperialist 
pressure and counteract its vacillations and inconsistencies. 

The facts confirm the conclusion defined in the Pro- 
gramme of the CPSU : 

“The time has come when the peoples of those countries, 
breaking the resistance of the reactionary circles and those 
connected with the colonialists, and overcoming the vacil- 
lation of the national bourgeoisie, can put their resources 
at the service of universal security and become a new bul- 
wark of peace. This is what their own fundamental interests 
and the interests of all peoples demand. 

The friendly relations that have always prevailed be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the peoples of the East have of 
late developed into enduring and versatile co-operation. The 
way to it was paved by the Soviet Union’s economic suc- 
cesses. which extended its economic contacts and enabled 
it to safeguard the developing countries from aggression. 
The consolidation of their independence and the neutralist 
policy of the new states have also facilitated their closer 
ties with the Soviet Union. Soviet foreign policy, too, has 
played a prominent part in stimulating friendly relations. 

It was on Soviet initiative that personal contacts have 
expanded between statesmen of the Soviet Union and 
those of the developing Eastern countries. A start was 
made in 1955, when the late Jawaharlal Nehru, then Prime 
Minister of India, visited the Soviet Union on the invita- 
tion of the Soviet Government. In later years, meetings 
between heads of state and government became a regular 
affair, highlighting relations between the Soviet Union and 
Eastern states. Visits of Soviet statesmen between 1955 and 
1965 to India, Indonesia, the United Arab Republic, Pakis- 
tan, and many other Asian and African countries have 
gone a long way in strengthening peace and good-neigh- 
bour relations. 

They facilitated the solution of many' practical issues 
and promoted mutual understanding in regard to various 


1 The Road to Communism, p. 496. 
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international problems. In joint documents, the Soviet 
Union and the neutralist countries emphasised their readi- 
ness to co-operate in the struggle for peace and the aboli- 
tion of colonialism. 

The Sovict-Algcrian communique of May 7, 1964, for 
example, voiced the determination of the parties concerned 
“to continue the struggle against the threat of a world war, 
against colonialism and imperialism, for a peaceful life, 
for social progress, for the freedom and national inde- 
pendence of all peoples”. It stressed the two countries’ 
"allegiance to the policy of the peaceful coexistence of 
states with different social systems”. 1 

The Soviet Union and Algeria voiced their desire to settle 
disputes with other states by peaceful means only, and 
to hold appropriate meetings for this purpose. 

The joint statements describe the common stand on 
problems of special importance for the relaxation of inter- 
national tension. Joint statements and action taken by the 
Soviet Union and the newly independent countries help to 
isolate the aggressive forces and to consolidate the inter- 
national position of the young Asian and African states. 

Soviet Economic Relations with 
the Developing Countries 

Economic contacts are gaining ever greater prominence 
in the relations between the Soviet Union and the devel- 
oping countries. As a socialist state, the Soviet Union is 
not interested in receiving any political or economic advan- 
tages from them. The Soviet Government adheres firmly 
to the principle of equality. It is the internationalist duty 
of the USSR to help the developing countries overcome 
economic backwardness, the result of long colonial rule. 
The Soviet Union strives sincerely to help formerly op- 
pressed peoples end as quickly as possible their dependence 
on the imperialists and build up their economies on the basis 
of modern industry, without which it is impossible to 
secure a higher living standard for their populations. 

It is these noble aims that arc behind the Soviet assist- 
ance, which is based on agreements for economic and 

1 Pravda, May 7, 1964. 
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technical co-operation and credit. The USSR has concluded 
such agreements with more than 20 Asian, African and 
Latin American states. The Soviet Government makes 
credits available on easy terms: 2-2.5 per cent annual inter- 
est (while bourgeois financiers charge 4. 5-5.5 per cent and 
more) for a term of twelve years, repayable in the national 
currency. Soviet credits granted between 1955 and 1965 
added up to more than 3,000 million rubles. Under these 
credits. Soviet organisations fulfil surveying and designing 
jobs, manufacture and deliver equipment, and provide 
technical guidance. Six hundred projects have been, or are 
being, built with Soviet assistance, including 34 metallur- 
gical and more than 30 engineering and metalworking 
plants, 20 power stations, more than 20 oil-refining and 
chemical works, and the like. Among these industrial pro- 
jects is the iron and steel giant in Bhilai (India), the High 
Aswan Dam (United Arab Republic), and major modern 
factories in Indonesia, Mali and many other countries. The 
projects built with Soviet co-operation in the developing 
Asian and African countries will increase their production 
capacity for steel by 6.100.000 tons, oil refining by 8.600.000 
tons and electric power by 4,700,000 kw. Soviet engineers, 
technicians and workers are training national cadres to 
operate these projects. 

The Soviet Union offers extensive opportunities to stu- 
dents from developing countries who enrol in its higher 
educational establishments. The Patrice Lumumba Univer- 
sity. opened in Moscow in 1960, is training specialists in 
all fields of science and technology for Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. 

As a rule, the Western governments are no longer able 
to lay down the law to the young states and are compelled 
to agree to concessions they never countenanced in the 
past. Not only are they forced to increase their financial 
aid. but sometimes even to finance heavy industrial pro- 
jects. In the late forties, for example, India attempted to 
obtain credits from Britain and the United States for the 
building of a modern iron and steel enterprise. Yet it was 
not until after the Soviet Union offered to help build such 
an enterprise (in Bhilai) that British firms agreed to co- 
operate, while West German firms abandoned a number of 
prejudicial conditions contained in an agreement signed 
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earlier. As a result, India received credits on more accept- 
able terms for Ihc building of three enterprises. 

Partial concessions cannot, of course, alter the substance 
of imperialism’s economic policies in the developing coun 
tries, aimed at safeguarding semi-colonial exploitation. But 
a fact is a fact: the support of the socialist countries (both 
direct and indirect) created favourable conditions for the 
development of national industries and for ^repelling im- 
perialist intrigues in the Asian, African and Latin American 
states. 

The Soviet Union calls for greater assistance to the young 
countries. At the 17th General Assembly in 1962, the Soviet 
delegation proposed that a declaration be passed on em- 
ploying for peaceful needs the means and resources released 
through disarmament. If just one-fifth of the means 
spent in the world for military purposes were used to help 
the developing countries, they would annually be about 
$20,000 million to the good. 

Trade plays an important role in the Soviet Union's eco- 
nomic relations with the developing countries. The Soviet 
Union supplies them with manufactured goods on a mutu- 
ally advantageous basis and purchases their traditional 
exports, which often have no buyers in the capitalist coun- 
tries due to competition. Unlike many Western powers, the 
Soviet Union is willing to make commercial settlements 
in local currency. Countries lacking surplus foreign ex- 
change or gold are highly benefited thereby. Contacts with 
the socialist market enable them to fight the economic 
arm-twisting of the monopolies. To make Egypt toe the 
line, the Western powers have, for example, stopped buying 
Egyptian cotton (her main item of export). So the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries bought something like 
one-half or two-thirds of her cotton, supplying machinery 
and equipment in return. This helped to blast the economic 
blockade of Egypt. By buying a large quantity of Burman 
rice in 1955, the Soviet Union helped Burma extricate her- 
self from the grave difficulties artificially created by US 
rice deliveries to Asian countries. 

The political, economic and cultural co-operation of the 
Soviet Union with the young states is going from strength 
to strength. It has developed into an important factor of 
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international relations, promoting peace and progiess. lo 
maintain and expand this co-operation is one ol the most 
important targets of Soviet foreign policy . 


USSR WORKS FOR THE PEACE AND SECURITY 
OF THE PEOPLES OF THE FAR EAST 
AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Ending the Wars in Korea and Indochina 
Is a Success for the Peace-Loving Forces 

In 1950, the imperialists started a war in Korea. They 
wanted to sound out the frontiers of the socialist com- 
munity, to wipe out the Korean People's Democratic 
Republic, to set the scene for the Kuomintang’s return to 
China and, generally, to torpedo the liberation movement 
of the oppressed peoples. Britain. France and a few other 
countries joined the United States in the aggression. Their 
actions were covered by the flag of the United Nations, for 
in 1950-51 they succeeded in pushing through a resolution 
accusing the Korean People’s Democratic Republic and the 
People’s Republic of China of “aggression” and allowing 
them to call the interventionist armies “troops of the 
United Nations”. 

The stand of the Soviet Union, China, the Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic and other socialist countries 
broke up the imperialists’ aggressive designs. The Korean 
people, and the Chinese volunteers who came to help them, 
routed the interventionists within the territory of North 
Korea at the close of 1950 and then clung firmly to posi- 
tions near the 38th parallel. The selfless assistance and the 
economic and military power of the Soviet Union, and the 
willingness of the Soviet Union to fulfil its commitments 
under the Soviet-Chinese Treaty of Alliance of 1950 
restrained the United States from attacking China and 
employing nuclear weapons in the Korean war. 

Soviet Government statements and Soviet spokesmen in 
the United Nations, as well as the Soviet press, listed unde- 
niable facts about the war having been prepared by the 
United States and its South Korean puppets, and revealed 
the unlawful character of the UN resolutions which encour- 
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aged the imperialist aggression. The Soviet Government 
demanded that foreign interference in Korea cease imme- 
diately and the Korean people be given a chance to decide 
their own future. In August 1950, a Soviet spokesman in 
the Security Council submitted a proposal for a cease-fire 
and the withdrawal of all foreign troops from Korea. The 
proposal was repeated at the 5th General Assembly later 
in the year. The United States and its allies prevented this 
Soviet proposal from being approved. All the same, the 
ensuing debate exposed the imperialist policy of prolong- 
ing and expanding the war. The Soviet stand helped to 
isolate the aggressors and prompted a number of Asian coun- 
tries to come out actively against the Korean war. It also 
accentuated the differences that prevailed between the 
United States and its allies. 

In June 1951, the Soviet Union again called on the com- 
batants to begin armistice negotiations forthwith. With its 
military plans falling to pieces and facing total discredita- 
tion, the United States was compelled to consent to the 
proposal, at least in word. In fact, however, it did its ut- 
most to stretch out the war. When the main terms of the 
armistice were worked out, the US Government forcibly 
detained prisoners of war belonging to the Korean People’s 
Army or the Chinese volunteers. To break the deadlock 
created by the imperialists, the Soviet delegation to the 
7th General Assembly suggested in November 1952 to 
terminate hostilities at once on the basis of the already 
approved clauses of the agreement and to submit the ques- 
tion of POWs to a UN commission consisting of the United 
States, Britain, France, the Soviet Union, the People’s 
Republic of China, India, Burma, Switzerland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Korean People’s Democratic Republic and South 
Korea. The People’s Republic of China and the Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic welcomed this proposal, 
which did not impair the prestige of either side and led 
to a rapid cessation of the war. But the United States took 
advantage of its voting machinery in the United Nations 
to squash the Soviet proposal. 

In March-April 1953, the Soviet Union, the People’s 
Republic of China and the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic came forward with a new initiative, suggesting 
to adjust the POW problem in conformance with the 
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recommendations of India and a few other Asian coun- 
tries. The Soviet Government said it was confident that 
these compromise proposals would not be misunderstood 
by the US Government. 

The demarches of the Soviet Union and the other social- 
ist countries isolated the war architects and compelled the 
United States to resume the negotiations. On June 8, 1953, 
an agreement was concluded on the repatriation of POWs 
in accordance with a Sino-Korean proposal, and an armi- 
stice was signed on July 27. The Korean Armistice Agree- 
ment provided for a “complete cessation of hostilities and 
of all acts of armed force in Korea until a final peaceful 
settlement is achieved”. A demarcation line and a demili- 
tarised zone were drawn between the KPDR and South 
Korea in the proximity of the 38th parallel. 

Together with other peace-loving states, the Soviet Union 
made considerable elTorts to terminate the war in Indo- 
china, which the French colonialists had been waging since 
1946 against the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and the 
peoples of Laos and Cambodia. 

US governing quarters supported France with an eye to 
turning Indochina into a staging area for aggression against 
the People's Republic of China and the independent coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia. The US monopolies hoped to elbow 
out the French imperialists and to gain control over Viet- 
nam, Laos and Cambodia. US efforts to sustain the war 
in Indochina after the Korean armistice were therefore 
redoubled. 

For all this, the French colonialists suffered one defeat 
after another. In early 1954, the People’s Army of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam encircled and routed a 
large enemy force at Dien Bien Phu and the people of 
France became more insistent still in their demand to end 
the “dirty war”. 

In these circumstances, the Berlin Conference of the 
Foreign Ministers of the USSR, the USA, Britain and 
trance upheld the Soviet proposal to discuss measures that 
would ease international tension. As a result of the ensuing 
exchanges, a decision was taken to put the Indochina ques- 
tion on the agenda of the Geneva Conference of Foreign 
Ministers, scheduled for April 1954, to which a represent- 
ative of the People’s Republic of China was also invited. 
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The United States attempted to torpedo the conference 
by proposing to its allies to take joint military action in 
Indochina. However, the British and French governments 
refused even to discuss this proposal before the conclusion 
of the Geneva negotiations. Sentiment against the Indo- 
chinese war was running much too high all over the world. 
Yet the main obstacle to the imperialist compact was the 
firm stand of the Soviet Union, the People’s Republic of 
China and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, who urged 
negotiations to end the war. 

The Democratic Republic of Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia 
and South Vietnam joined the Indochina discussion of the 
five Great Powers in Geneva. Representatives of the Soviet 
Union and Britain chairmanned the conference. The So- 
viet delegation supported the peace plan put forward by 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. This provided for an 
immediate cease-fire and a subsequent political settlement 
based on France’s recognition of the independence of Viet- 
nam, Cambodia and Laos, the unification of each of these 
states by means of free and general elections, and the 
withdrawal of French troops. 

The socialist delegations rejected Western demands in- 
compatible with the sovereignty of the Indochinese states. 
They made a number of compromise proposals that took 
into account the wishes of France and her allies. This 
tactics made it difficult for the imperialists to scuttle the 
negotiations, which the US diplomats, for one, were more 
than eager to do. 

Also, the work of the socialist countries at the negotia- 
tions was helped by the stand of the neutralist Asian 
states, who came out strongly in favour of a peace settle- 
ment based on recognition of the independence of Indo- 
china’s peoples. Furthermore, the imperialists had to 
reckon with the peace sentiment reigning in their own 
countries. When French spokesmen in Geneva attempted 
to obstruct agreement, the National Assembly denied con- 
fidence to the cabinet for its Indochina policy and spoke 
out in favour of ending the “dirty war”. The new French 
cabinet declared that it would work for a settlement ac- 
ceptable to all concerned. The United States was thus 
isolated and unable to obstruct a cease-fire in Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Laos. 
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A temporary demarcation line was drawn across Viet- 
nam somewhat south of the 17th parallel. 1 he armed 
forces of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam withdrew 
to the north of this line, while French troops and those 
of Emperor Bao-Dai’s puppet government withdrew to the 
south of it. In Laos, the Pathet Lao forces were withdrawn 
to the two north-eastern provinces. Mixed commissions 
consisting of representatives of the combatants were set up 
for the three Indochina states and international commis* 
sions of Canadian, Indian and Polish delegates were formed 
to control the situation. The Indian diplomat was made 

The Geneva Agreements prohibited foreign military bases 
in Indochina and banned the entry of any part of Viet- 
nam. Laos or Cambodia into military blocs. France under- 
took to withdraw her troops from the three countries. 

On July 21. 1954, the Geneva Conference approved a 
final declaration. The negotiators took cognisance with 
satisfaction of the armistice agreement and announced that 
free elections would be held in Laos and Cambodia in 
1955 and in Vietnam in 1956 to form national governments 
and reunify temporarily partitioned Vietnam. The parties 
undertook to respect the sovereignty, independence, unity 
and territorial integrity of the Indochinese states, to pre- 
vent interference in their domestic affairs and to consult 
each other in matters related to the fulfilment of the 
adopted decisions. 

The cease-fire in Korea and Indochina was a big 
success for the peace-loving forces. 

A graphic lesson was administered once more to the 
imperialists that they could no longer alter a social system 
by force of arms and restore to the capitalist fold coun- 
tries that had parted from it. The Western powers were, 
in fact, compelled to accept the existence of the Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic and the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam, which they had unsuccessfully tried to destroy 
by armed force. This outcome testified to the invincible 
power of the world socialist system and to the unity and 
fraternal mutual assistance of the socialist countries. The 
role of the Soviet Union in combating imperialist aggres- 
sion stood out once again in bold relief. 

The defeat of the interventionists in Korea and Indo- 
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china was a major victory for the national liberation 
movement. It demonstrated convincingly that t lie colonial- 
ists could no longer plunder Asia with impunity. The vic- 
tory of the peoples of Korea, Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia 
gave fresh impetus to the struggle for independence and 
neutralism in Asia and Africa. 

The armistice agreements delivered a crushing blow to 
the imperialist policy “from positions of strength”. Show- 
ing that acute international conflicts may be settled on 
mutually acceptable terms, they proved right the Soviet 
Union and the other countries that promoted the peaceful 
coexistence of states with different social systems. 


Termination of the State of War and Resumption 
of Diplomatic Relations Between 
the Soviet Union and Japan 

After the Korean war ended, normalisation of Soviet- 
Japanese relations became urgently necessary for Far 
Eastern peace. Defying the objections of the Soviet Union 
and other peace-loving states, the United States and its 
allies concluded the San Francisco Treaty with Japan in 
1951, paving the way for her remilitarisation. A Japanese- 
American security treaty was concluded at the same time, 
providing for the continued stay of US troops in Japanese 
territory and their participation in putting down “large- 
scale internal riots and disturbances”. These terms were 
welcomed by the Japanese monopolists, selling mili- 
tary commodities to the United States, but contradicted the 
interests of the people, who were dead set against the 
revival of militarism and involvement in America’s aggres- 
sive plans. 

The San Francisco Treaty went against the national 
interest and security of the Soviet Union and People’s 
China. It did not settle any of the important territorial 
issues. Besides, the United States would not let the People’s 
Republic of China, the Mongolian People’s Republic and 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, whose populations 
had suffered most from Japanese aggression and had 
made an outstanding contribution to the victory over the 
Japanese militarists, to participate in the treaty. 
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For these reasons, the Soviet Union and the other social- 
ist countries that attended the San Francisco Conference, 
refused to sign the peace instrument. A state of war thus 
continued to exist juridically between them and Japan, 
which ruled out normal diplomatic and commercial rela- 
tions. The United States could not have been more pleased. 
It pumped fabulous profits out oi exports whuli Japan 
could have obtained on more advantageous terms in the 
Soviet Union and the People's Republic of China. Besides, 
it made the most of the international isolation ot Japan 
to reinforce its own positions in that country. 

The Soviet Government repeatedly suggested practical 
steps to restore diplomatic relations with Japan. The Soviet 
initiative finally gave a start to negotiations. They began 
in the summer of 1955, but were broken off several times 
due to US intrigues. Besides, some influential groups in 
Japan made the resumption of relations conditional on a 
revision of the already implemented decisions of the Cri- 
mean Conference (February 1945), under which South 
Sakhalin was returned and the Kurile Islands transferred 
to the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Government rejected these claims, while 
voicing its readiness to make some concessions for the 
sake of agreement. In September 1955, it suggested that 
the two sides first agree on ending the state of war and 
establishing diplomatic relations, which would facilitate 
solution of the other aspects of a peace treaty. While insist- 
ing on adherence to international agreements related to 
territorial issues, the Soviet Union expressed its readiness 
to deal favourably with Japan’s wishes concerning the is- 
lands of Habomai and Shikotan if Japan, for her part, ap- 
preciated the Soviet position. Besides, the Soviet Govern- 
ment declared its readiness to increase trade with Japan 
to the 1,000-million ruble mark within five years. Japanese 
business quarters welcomed this. 

The Japanese Government sent a delegation headed by 
Prime Minister Hatoyama to the Soviet Union. On October 
19, 1956, the Moscow negotiations culminated in a joint 
declaration. It ended the state of war and provided for the 
resumption of Soviet-Japanese diplomatic relations. The 
two countries declared they would not interfere in each 
other’s affairs, recognised each other’s right to individual 
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and collective self-defence, and undertook to discuss com- 
mercial matters, to co-operate in protecting fishing grounds 
in the north-western Pacific and to continue negotiating a 
peace treaty. 

This declaration relieved tension in the Far East and set 
the scene for a fuller normalisation between the Soviet 
Union and Japan. In 1957, the two countries signed their 
first long-term commercial treaty, which gave impetus to 
a certain expansion of trade. A bilateral fisheries commis- 
sion was set up and is functioning with success. 

The Soviet Government has always been sincerely eager 
to establish friendship and business co-operation with Ja- 
pan and to resolve all disputed issues. It always insisted 
on the swift conclusion of a peace treaty and on joint efforts 
to consolidate peace in the Far East. Time and again, it 
appealed to Japan to follow a peace-loving policy and to 
prevent her territory from being turned into a staging area 
for a nuclear war. The Soviet Union proposed that it would 
guarantee Japan’s neutrality unilaterally, or jointly with 
the United States, or through the United Nations. 

Regrettably, Japanese ruling quarters have been evading 
a peace treaty and putting forward groundless territorial 
claims. Also, their military alliance with the United States 
has been jeopardising peace in the Far East and impeding 
the development of Soviet-Japanese relations. 

In January 1960, a revised text of the US- Japanese 
Security Treaty was signed in Washington. It provides for 
further rearmament of Japan under US control and for 
Japanese armed participation in US military operations. 
The article which envisages joint action if in the opinion 
of one of the sides “the security of Japan or international 
peace and security of the Far East is threatened”, is partic- 
ularly dangerous. This formula makes it possible for the 
US to commandeer Japanese troops for an attack on the 
Soviet Union, the People’s Republic of China or the Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic, and doubly so since, accord- 
ing to an official Japanese “explanation”, the term “Far 
East” specifically covers China, Korea and part of the 
Soviet Pacific seaboard. 

The new treaty has redoubled Japan's dependence on 
the United States. It has broadened her military commit- 
ments and, in effect, involved her in the system of US- 
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sponsored aggressive military alliances and blocs spear- 
headed against the Soviet Union and other peace-loving 
countries. 

When the Security Treaty was concluded, the Soviet 
Government was compelled to warn Japan that the line 
followed by the Japanese leaders contradicted the letter 
and spirit of the joint 1956 declaration. In view of the 
danger of aggression emanating from Japanese territory, 
the Soviet Union also notified Japan that it could no longer 
entertain the idea of turning over the islands of Habomai 
and Shikotan. 

However, the Soviet Union worked on diligently to 
improve relations with Japan. In 1961, the Soviet Govern- 
ment proposed that the two countries expand mutually 
advantageous political, economic, scientific and cultural 
co-operation. A Soviet industrial exhibition was held in 
Tokyo to promote contacts, while a Japanese exhibition 
was held in Moscow. The exhibitions roused considerable 
public interest. 

In 1964, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and the 
Japanese Parliament exchanged official delegations, and 
ensuing negotiations confirmed that both countries had a 
stake in good-neighbour relations. Soviet- Japanese trade 
continued to grow. Early in 1965, the two countries agreed 
to negotiate a consular convention and a direct airline, and 
also a visit of the Japanese Prime Minister to the USSR. 

A final normalisation between the two countries is still 
being impeded by the absence of a peace treaty. Goaded 
by the US imperialists, certain quarters in Japan make 
the most of this fact to complicate relations with the Soviet 
Union. Yet the facts show, as emphasised in a joint state- 
ment of a CPSU delegation and the Socialist Party of 
Japan, that the development of peaceful coexistence and 
good-neighbour relations “are bound to create conditions 
for greater contacts between the two countries and pave 
the way for the conclusion of a peace treaty”. 1 

The Soviet Government continues to work with an open 
heart for closer co-operation and for the solution of press- 
ing issues with Japan, whose people call insistently for 
neutralism, the withdrawal of foreign troops and for 
better relat ions with the USSR. 

‘ Prnvda. July 16. 1964. 
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Soviet Support of the Korean People’s Effort 
to Reunify Their Country Peacefully 

The 1953 armistice set the stage for the final solution 
of the Korean problem and the unification of the country 
in accordance with popular will. Yet this is being impeded 
by the provocative conduct of the imperialists. On the 
day the war ended the United States and its allies signed 
a declaration projecting “co-operation” if the war in Korea 
were to break out again. On October 1, 1953, Washington 
and the Syngliman Rhee government concluded a treaty 
formalising the permanent stay of US troops in South 
Korea. Washington also scuttled the convocation of a pol- 
itical conference, provided for in the armistice agreement 
for the final settlement of the Korean question. 

On Soviet insistence, the Korean question was discussed 
in April-July 1954 at the Geneva Conference of the Foreign 
Ministers of the USSR, CPR, Britain, France and the United 
States. The Korean People’s Democratic Republic, South 
Korea and the allies of the United States in the Korean war 
took part in the discussion. 

The socialist states proposed all-Korea elections under 
the supervision of an international commission (consisting 
of representatives of neutral states) after all foreign armed 
forces, including the Chinese volunteers, will have been 
withdrawn. Since the Western powers would not consent, 
the Soviet Union, the CPR and the Korean People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic made compromise proposals. As a result, 
the points of view of the countries concerned came consid- 
erably closer. But the imperialists declared categorically 
that the elections should be held under UN control (without 
the withdrawal of foreign troops) and refused to discuss 
the matter any further. 

Every session of the UN General Assembly since 1954 
(except the 19th) has examined the question of Korean 
unification, although the United Nations is formally one 
of the combatants. The Soviet delegation insisted that 
representatives of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic 
participate in the discussions, because no solution would 
be valid without its consent. This proposal had the support 
of the socialist and of many neutralist states. But under 
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US pressure the General Assembly confined itself to invit- 
ing only South Korea. 

The United States and its allies have had the resolution 
on the “unification of Korea” through UN-supervised elec- 
tions in the presence of US occupation troops confirmed 
annually. This resolution will not help to solve the Korean 
problem, because, as the Soviet spokesmen point out, it 
endorses “previous erroneous decisions whose incompe- 
tence has been proved by the facts”. It is utter folly to 
try to abolish the Korean People's Democratic Republic bv 
means of the United Nations voting machine after the 
United States and other imperialist countries have failed 
to do so by armed force in a three-year war. While delay- 
ing the country's unification, the United States is defying 
the terms of the armistice and increasing the size of the 
South Korean army, shipping in armaments, including 
rockets and nuclear missiles, and encouraging Seoul's call 
for a resumption of the “northward campaign”. 

The Korean People’s Democratic Republic, the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries oppose the imperial- 
ist policy of perpetuating the partition and turning South 
Korea into a dangerous seat of aggression with a purpose- 
ful programme of adjustment in accordance with the inter- 
ests of the Korean people and Far Eastern peace. This 
programme is focussed on Korea's unification by Koreans 
without foreign interference. In pursuance of this goal, the 
Korean People's Democratic Republic has offered Seoul to 
develop economic, commercial and cultural contacts and 
to negotiate all-Korea democratic elections and the with- 
drawal of foreign troops. 

The detachments of Chinese volunteers left Korea in 
1958. When they did so, the KPDR, USSR and CPR again 
urged the United States to withdraw its troops from South 
Korea. But the US Government refused out of hand, 
although it had priorly declared that it was keeping its 
armed forces in Korea merely as a “counterweight” to the 
Chinese volunteer force. 

The call for peaceful and democratic reunification enjoys 
mass support in South Korea, whose population overthrew 
the pro-American Svnghman Rhee clique in the spring of 
1960. Though the United States succeeded in putting other 
of its agents in power, the 1960 events spoke of the peo- 
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pie’s profound discontent with the US occupation and the 
country’s partition. 

Responding to the wishes of the people, the Government 
of the Korean People’s Democratic Republc again called 
on the South Korean authorities in November 1960 to unify 
the country by means of all-Korea elections. It suggested 
as a transitional measure to form a confederation of the 
Korean People's Democratic Republic and the Republic of 
Korea (South Korea). Either was to retain its independ- 
ence, and a Supreme National Committee was to take 
charge of the confederation’s affairs. A favourable climate 
would thus have been created to replace the armistice with 
a dependable peace and to achieve the country’s unification. 
Moreover, the confederation would not prejudice the sys- 
tems existing in the two parts of Korea. It would be the 
simplest way for the Korean people to settle their future. 

The Soviet Government welcomed the proposal of the 
Korean People’s Democratic Republic. “In view of the 
existence of two states with different social systems,” it 
said, “the country’s reunification cannot be achieved by 
imposing the will of one state on the other and, all the 
more, by attempting to join one part of the country to the 
other by force.” 

In 1962, the Supreme People’s Assembly of the KPDR 
called on South Korea to conclude a non-aggression treaty 
and reach an understanding on arms reduction, and then 
work jointly for the withdrawal of US troops. Later, the 
KPDR repeatedly put forward concrete offers for improv- 
ing relations and negotiating Korean affairs without foreign 
interference. But the United States and the Seoul rulers 
turned a deaf ear to all these proposals. 

US imperialism transformed South Korea into an Amer- 
ican colony and military base. It obstructed the country's 
peaceful unification, engineered continuous provocations 
against the KPDR and bludgeoned Japan into negotiating 
greater military contacts with South Korea. The ultimate 
purpose of the Washington policy-makers was to form a 
new aggressive bloc that would include the Chiang Kai- 
shek clique. 

In the circumstances, it was important to reinforce the 
security of the socialist countries in the Far East. On July 
6, 1961 , the Soviet Union and the KPDR concluded a Treaty 
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of Friendship, Co-operation and Mutual Assistance. It 
contained the provision that either side shall offer lie other 
an forms of assistance, not short of armed assis ance, m 
the event of an attack. A similar treaty was concluded by 
the KPDR and the Peoples Republic ol China in July 19bl . 

In February 1965. a Soviet Government delegation visited 
the Korean People’s Democratic Republic. Once again, the 
Soviet Union declared its full support ol the struggle tor 
the peaceful unification of Korea by the Korean people 
itself after l'S troops are withdrawn trom South Korea, 
without any foreign interference whatsoever, along demo- 
cratic lines’’ and welcomed the concrete proposals ol the 

KPDR on this score. . ... 

In 1965 an agreement was signed on the so-called nor- 
malisation of relations between Japan and South Korea. 
This was done under US pressure. Japan s undertaking to 
support the anti-popular Seoul clique has deepened the 
split in Korea. The Soviet Union joined the KPDR Gov- 
ernment in condemning the deal between the Japanese 
rulers and the South Korean authorities and called on 
Japan to nullify the agreement which goes against the 
interests of the Japanese and Korean peoples and imperils 
peace in the Far East. 


Soviet Union and CPR Efforts to Reclaim Taiwan 

Restoration of Taiwan, an inseparable part of China, to 
the People's Republic of China is one of the cardinal con- 
ditions for relieving international tension in the Far East. 
Having seized Taiwan in 1950, the United States has 
rearmed Chiang Kai-shek’s bands there and uses them for 
armed provocations against China. 

In 1954, the United States concluded a military alliance 
with the Kuomintang. Soon after, US Congress authorised 
the President to employ armed force to “ensure the securi- 
ty” of Formosa (Taiwan) and the Pescadores (Penghu- 
litao) without preliminary Congress sanction. Virtually, it 
gave him the right to start a war together with the Chiang 
Kai-shek clique against the people of China. At the same 
time, the US Government went out of its way to induce 
the People’s Republic of China to accept the idea of two 
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Chinas” or, in effect, to consent to the seizure of Taiwan 
by the United States. 

In 1955, the CPR Government suggested negotiations 
with the United States to settle the Taiwan problem. It 
stressed that it did not recognise the theory of “two 
Chinas” and considered the liberation of Taiwan an 
internal affair of the Chinese people, who preferred to 
achieve it by peaceful means but would, if necessary, 
employ armed force. The Chinese Government said that 
since US interference was the sole reason behind the in- 
ternational tension over Taiwan, it was essential for US 
troops to withdraw from that island. 

The initiative of the People’s Republic of China led to 
negotiations. They opened in Geneva in 1955. After failing 
to prevail on the CPR to abandon her sovereign rights to 
Taiwan, the United States torpedoed the talks. Immedi- 
ately, Kuomintang gangs engineered fresh military provoca- 
tions at Quemoy and Mantsue. In September 1958, the US 
Government publicly declared that it supported the armed 
actions of the Kuomintang. It thereby hoped to compel the 
People’s Republic of China to recognise US control over 
Taiwan. Yet its aggressive plans foundered. 

The people of China began building up a volunteer force 
to repulse the imperialists. They had the wholehearted 
support of the Soviet Union and the other socialist coun- 
tries. The Soviet-Chinese communique of August 3, 1958, 
said that any attempted aggression would be resisted joint- 
ly. The Soviet warning on September 7 that an attack on 
the People’s Republic of China, an ally of the Soviet Union, 
would be viewed as an attack on the USSR, had strong 
impact in the prevailing circumstances. The US ruling 
quarters abandoned their attempt to start an armed con- 
flict. They accepted China’s proposal to resume negotia- 
tions, and this duly occurred in September 1958 in 
Warsaw. 

All these years, the Warsaw negotiations have made no 
progress, because the United States continues to insist on 
the legalisation of Taiwan’s secession. In the meantime, it 
is helping Chiang Kai-shek to build up his armed forces. 
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Soviet Relations with Southeast Asian States 

F (Torts to restore peace in the Far East and Indochina 
Lllorts 10 rtMU! K fr : en( ji v relations between the 

T^r tv and sovereignty, mutual non-aggression, non-mler- 
Sencetn each other s internal affairs, equality and mutual 

ad Hav^fa1ways e ^acted ‘ on'lhese principies the^^Soviet 

statements SSd^Wly with IndimBunna. Indonesia and 
many other countries, the Soviet Government reiterated 

its readiness to follow these principles. 

The Soviet attitude furthered their recognition by most 
of the Asian and African countries and. in one form or 
another, bv manv European and American capitalist states 
The Pancha-Shila principles have become a standard of 
Sematonal law. Governments which formally repugn the 
peaceful coexistence policy are compelled to reckon with 
ft all the same. Co-operation of the Soviet l moil and the 
other socialist countries with Asian and African states on 
the basis of these principles has become an important fac- 
tor in safeguarding peace and the independence of the 

peoples of those continents. ..... , 

India. Indonesia. Burma and Ceylon, which have espoused 
peaceful coexistence, refused to enter the aggressive 
SEATO. formed by the imperialists in 19a4 of the United 
States Britain, France. Australia, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines. Pakistan and Thailand. A sector in the military 
encirclement of the socialist countries, SEATO is meant also 
to reinforce colonialism and to suppress liberation move- 
ments. It imperils the independence of the neutralist coun 
tries and furthers the enslavement of the Asian states 

involved in it. . , 

The stand of the peace-loving Asian countries won the 
understanding and support ol the Soviet l nion. In a 
statement on September 15, 1954, the Foreign Ministry o 
the USSR showed convincingly that the US-sponsored 
SEATO is deeply inimical to the interests of the Asian 
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peoples and aimed against security in Asia and the Far 
East. 

The Soviet Government, which favours the unification 
of anti-imperialist forces, acclaimed the first conference of 
29 Asian and African countries in Bandung, held April 18- 
24, 1955. 1 The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR and the Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets of 
the Uzbek, Tajik, Turkmen, Kazakh and Kirghiz Soviet 
Socialist Republics sent messages of greeting to the 
Conference. 

The friendly concern and help of the Soviet Union, a 
great socialist power, facilitated the struggle which the 
People’s Republic of China, the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, India, Indonesia, Egypt and other peace-loving 
countries waged at the Conference against the intrigues of 
imperialist agents. A unanimous decision was adopted to 
invigorate the solidarity of the Afro-Asian countries in the 
struggle against colonialism. The Conference took its stand 
in favour of universal disarmament, the prohibition of 
nuclear weapons, and the development of international 
relations on a basis of equality and co-operation. It empha- 
sised the necessity for the peaceful coexistence of states 
with different social systems. 

The Soviet Union welcomed the decisions of the Bandung 
Conference and thereby furthered the development ot Alro- 
Asian co-operation on a peaceful anti-imperialist basis. 

The Soviet Union maintains close, friendly relations with 
most of the Southeast Asian countries. 

A Soviet-Indian trade agreement was concluded in 
December 1953. India was alTorded the opportunity of 
buying Soviet manufactured goods, while the Soviet Union 
could purchase Indian farm products and raw materials. 
Direct shipping lines were established on a reciprocal basis 
between ports of the two countries. Unlike the Western 
powers, the Soviet Union does not object to goods being 
transported in Indian bottoms. 


1 The Conference was attended by Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, Egypt, Ethiopia, the Gold 
Coast, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Japan, Jordan, Laos, the Lebanon, 
Liberia, Lybia, Nepal, Pakistan, the People’s Republic of China, the 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, South Vietnam, Sudan, Syria, Thailand, 
Turkey and Yemen. 
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On February 2, 1955, an agreement was concluded on 

the building of the Bhilai iron and steel project, designed to 
me uuuuiub f stee i annually. 1 he Soviet 

Un^n C grantercredits of 500 million (old) rubles for this 
purpose. On February 3, 1959, the mill produced its first 
oi^ iron and was in full operation by the end of the year. 
An agreement was then reached to boost its capacity to 

hel^d India pro, 
peel for oil and to build oil refineries. This disproved the 
contentions of capitalist firms that no oi deposits of any 
worth existed in the country. In 195/ S ?V?} 

Union granted India new credits of over 2,o00 million (c Id) 
rubles to build an engineering plant and other industrial 

^ndia had negotiated with the United States for some 
years the building of a state-operated iron and steel plant. 
After manv delays, the US Government refused credit de- 
spite repeated promises. But the US effort to frustrate the 
country's economic development proved 1 utile. In Januaiy 
1965 the Soviet Union concluded an agreement with India 
in which it undertook to assist in the building of a slee 
mill in Bokaro with a capacity of 1 .5-2 million tons of steel 
annually and a subsequent boost to four million tons. 1 he 
people of India hold the financial and technical assistance 
of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries in high 
esteem. They regard it as an important factor in their 
country's independent development. 

In 1956 and 1960, the Soviet Union concluded general 
agreements with the Republic of Indonesia on economic and 
technical co-operation. These provided for aid in building 
industrial projects and for credits to cover the cost of equip- 
ment and services. The Soviet Union is also rendering 
economic, scientific and technical aid to Burma, Ceylon, 
Cambodia, Nepal and Laos. 

The Soviet Government has always favoured good-neigh- 
bour relations with Pakistan on the basis oi peace! ul co- 
existence. Under a trade agreement concluded in 1956, the 
USSR supplied Pakistan with industrial equipment, machine 
tools, farming machinery, metal, oil, etc., in exchange ior 
jute, wool, cotton, tea and other commodities. In 1961, the 
Soviet Union agreed to help organise oil prospecting in the 
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country and granted appropriate credits. All the same, for 
a number of years relations with Pakistan did not develop 
as extensively as with most of the other Southeast Asian 
countries. Being a member of SEATO and CENTO, Pakis- 
tan supported the policies of the US imperialists and made 
its territory available for airfields and missile pads which 
imperilled the security of the Soviet Union and other 
countries. 

More recently, however, tendencies towards an independ- 
ent line have appeared in Pakistan’s policy. This change 
shows that the aspirations of a freedom-loving nation can- 
not go hand in hand with support of aggressive Western 
actions. The new trend has furthered business contacts 
with the socialist countries, which President Ayub Khan 
confirmed during his visit to the USSR in April 1965. 

In a joint communique, the Soviet and Pakistan govern- 
ments condemned colonialism and imperialism, spoke out 
for universal disarmament and the solution of international 
issues by peaceful means, and listed the existing opportu- 
nities for developing good-neighbour relations. These prin- 
ciples were cemented by the conclusion of a trade agree- 
ment and a protocol on Soviet deliveries of machinery and 
equipment in 1965-67. 

Soviet co-operation with the Southeast Asian countries 
has the effect of strengthening peace and the independence 
of the peoples of that area, and promotes the swift and 
full extirpation of the remnants of colonialism. True to its 
Leninist policy of struggle against colonialism, the USSR 
supported the demand for the liberation of Goa, Daman 
and Diu, Indian territories captured by Portugal. In 1955, 
US State Secretary John Foster Dulles recognised Portu- 
gal’s “possessions” in Asia as her “overseas provinces”, 
subject to defence within the framework of the North 
Atlantic Alliance. His attempt to compel India “to respect 
the right” of the occupying country failed thanks to the 
Soviet stand. The Soviet Government delegation then visit- 
ing India firmly condemned the dodge of US diplomacy and 
expressed confidence that the Goa question “will be resolved 
in favour of the Indian people, whether the colonialists 
like it or not”. In a joint communique issued six years later 
concerning Prime Minister Nehru’s negotiations in Moscow, 
the Soviet Government again expressed its profound undcr- 
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standing of, and sympathy lor, the “wish of the Indian 
people to achieve the immediate liberation of Goa, Daman 

and Diu from Portuguese colonialism . 

The friendly support of the great socialist power had 
a [ar reStog effect. In December 1961 Indian troops 
drove out the occupation army, demolishing one more 

imperialist stronghold in Indian territory. . , 

The firm stand of the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries during the discussion in the Security Council in 
December 1961 of the “complaint” of the Portuguese colo- 
nialists prevented the Western powers from passing a reso- 
lution accusing the Indian republic ot aggression. 

The Soviet Union supported the liberation struggle ol the 
Indonesian people in every way. In 1945-49, when the 
Indonesians fought for their independence, the Soviet 
Government exposed the aggression ot the Dutch imperial 
ists and their henchmen. Soviet diplomats initiated a dis- 
cussion of the matter in the United Nations. Soviet actions 
and those of other peace-loving countries expedited the 
recognition of Indonesia’s sovereignty and the withdrawal 
of Dutch troops from her territory. The USSR established 
friendly relations with the young state and backed all its 
efforts to consolidate independence and repeal unequal 
agreements saddled upon it by the Netherlands with US 

he jn 1957, the Indonesian Government assumed control 
over the property of Dutch monopolies. In reply, the colo- 
nial powers organised an armed rebellion in Sumatra and 
Sulawesi. The imperialists plied the rebels with arms and 
held SEATO naval manoeuvres near Indonesian shores. A 
threat of foreign intervention loomed big. 

The Soviet Government came out firmly in defence ol 
Indonesia. In a statement of May 14, 1958, it warned the 
Western powers that they would be held responsible for 
the consequences. This timely support relieved the threat 
of an invasion and made it easier for the Indonesian army 
and people to crush the rebellion. 

Yet the security and territorial integrity of Indonesia 
were not yet fully achieved. The Dutch colonialists were 
still in possession of West Irian (part of the island ol New 
Guinea) which is traditionally Indonesian territory. In 
1958. the Indonesian Government complained to the United 
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Nations about the Netherlands refusing to negotiate the 
return of West Irian. The Soviet delegation was instru- 
mental in the matter being put on the agenda of the Gener- 
al Assembly and insisted that the Netherlands negotiate 
the peaceful return of West Irian. 

In a joint statement on February 28, 1960, the Soviet 
Union and Indonesia again declared their design to see all 
traces of colonialism weeded out. The Soviet Government 
gave full support to the Indonesian demands in relation to 
West Irian. 

Relying on the backing of the Western powers, Holland 
ignored the demands of the Indonesian people and rein- 
forced her army in West Irian. Dutch war preparations 
added strain to the situation. The threat to Indonesia’s 
national unity and security was made more acute by the 
assistance which the Dutch colonialists received from 
SEATO. The Indonesian Government was compelled to ask 
the USSR to sell it armaments. The Soviet Government 
responded promptly. In January 1961, the two countries 
signed an appropriate agreement. 1 

Indonesia made every effort to settle the issue with 
Holland by negotiation. But in face of the provocative 
military preparations made by the colonialists, it had to 
decide late in 1961 on liberating West Irian by force. When 
advanced detachments of the Indonesian army attacked 
several Dutch garrisons with the support of the population, 
Holland agreed to conclude an agreement. This was on 
August 15, 1962. On May 1, 1963, control over West Irian 
was transferred to Indonesia. 


Geneva Conference on Laos 

As one of the chairmen of the 1954 Geneva Conference, 
the Soviet Union has in every way furthered the precise 
fulfilment of the armistice and the political adjustments in 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. Yet its peace efforts encoun- 
tered dogged Western resistance. The Western powers in- 
terfered in the affairs of the Indochina states and sought 
to convert their territories into a SEATO staging post. They 


1 See Pravda, Jan. 8, 1961. 
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exploited Britain, whose representative had been the 
co-chairman of the Geneva Conference, to obstruct the 

establishment of an enduring peace m Indochina. 

' Despite imperialist intrigues, the people of Cambodia. 
M-hn were backed by the Soviet Union, the other socialist 
countries, and the neutralist states, have developed their 
land as a peace-loving state. In 1957, Cambodia.s National 
Assembly passed a law on permanent neutrality, which 
ruled out involvement in any military or political align- 
ment The Cambodian Government pursues an independent 
policy and maintains friendly relations with all countries 
In March 1959, when the imperialists stepped up thei 
attacks on Cambodia, the Soviet Union issued public assur- 
ances that it appreciated Cambodia’s position and con 

demned the SEATO subversions. . , 

Bent on pushing Cambodia off her neutralist course, the 
US militarists initiated armed provocations against that 
country from the territory of South Vietnam. In 1963 alone, 
the aggressors violated the ground, sea and air frontiers of 
the country 209 times. In March 1964, South Vietnamese 
troops and planes master-minded by US advisers bombarded 
a Cambodian village. The Soviet Government protested 
strongly and gave full backing to Cambodia’s proposal that 
an international conference guarantee her neutrality. When 
the Cambodian complaint was examined in the Security 
Council in May 1964, the Soviet delegate demanded that the 
body condemn the United States and take appropriate 
measures to safeguard Cambodia’s independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity. Backed by the peace-loving states, the 
Cambodian Government was able to repulse the interven- 
tionists. In May 1965, it broke off diplomatic relations with 
Washington. 

For a long time, the United States and its allies obstruct- 
ed the unification of Laos, provided for by the Geneva 
agreements. When Souvanna Phouma’s government, which 
came to pow r er in 1960 despite enemy intrigues and provo- 
cations, declared its neutrality, the United States spon- 
sored an armed rebellion of reactionary Rightist groups. 
Government troops and Pathet Lao forces defeated the 
rebels. This made the US Government agree to an armistice 
and to international talks on Laos. 


A 14-nalion conference 1 2 convened in Geneva on May 16, 
1961, and lasted until July 23, 1962 (with several interrup 
tions). From the beginning, the Soviet delegation proposed 
that the conference issue a declaration on the neutrality of 
Laos and the withdrawal of foreign troops from Laotian 
territory. The merits of the Soviet proposal were so patent- 
ly obvious that the United Stales had had to consent. But 
its consent was no more than verbal. The US spokesmen 
demanded that foreign observers be appointed to supervise 
the fulfilment of the Laos agreements. The rebel clique, 
which was closely connected with the United States, 
obstructed the formation of a coalition government under 
Souvanna Phouma, although the various Laotian leaders had 
agreed on it in June 1961. 

From diplomatic bickering the United States went on to 
the use of arms. Defying the armistice, the rebels reopened 
hostilities in the summer of 1962, only to suffer another 
defeat. Not until then did they consent to a coalition 
government. 

On July 9, 1962, the new government declared that it 
would honour the five principles of peaceful coexistence 
and build a “peaceful, neutral, independent, democratic, 
unified and prosperous Laos”. This declaration became part 
of the Declaration on the Neutrality of Laos, based on the 
main points of the Soviet draft and approved by the Gene- 
va Conference. 

The Declaration obliges all states to respect and observe 
“the sovereignty, independence, neutrality, unity and ter- 
ritorial integrity of the Kingdom of Laos”, to refrain from 
interfering in its internal affairs and from involving it in 
any military agreements. It also required the withdrawal 
of foreign troops and other personnel. Control over the 
agreements was assigned to an international commission 
consisting of Polish, Indian and Canadian representatives, 
who would co-ordinate their activities with the Laotian 
Government and avoid interfering in domestic affairs. - 

The Laos agreement was a diplomatic triumph lor the 


1 Britain, Burma, Cambodia, Canada, the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, France, India, Laos, the People’s Republic of China, 1 oland, 
South Vietnam, the Soviet Union, Thailand and the United States. 

2 See lzvestia y July 31, 1962. 
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socialist and neutralist states. For the first time, interna- 
tional guarantees of neutralism were furnished in the form 
of an agreement with the participation ot the Y\ estern 
powers. 

During the visit to the Soviet Union in February 1963 of 
Sri Savang Vathana, the King of Laos, and Prime Minister 
Souvanna Phouma, the Soviet and Laotian governments 
reaffirmed their determination to observe the Geneva 
Agreements of 1962. The Laotian statesmen expressed 
their gratitude to the Soviet Union for its economic and 
technical aid. 

However, the Geneva decisions were again obstructed by 
the United States. The United States made use of the 
Rightist alignment of former rebels, whom it continued to 
ply with arms. In April 1963, Kinim Folsena, the Laotian 
Foreign Minister, was assassinated and terrorist acts were 
committed against other neutralist and Pathet Lao minis- 
ters. The State Department gave undisguised support to the 
provocateurs by declaring its readiness to send arms and 
troops to Laos. The manoeuvres of the United States and 
its agents paralysed the coalition government and led to 
what was actually a resumption of the civil war. 

The Soviet Union insisted on a stop to the intervention 
and on the implementation of the Geneva Agreements. 
During Souvanna Phouma’s visit to Moscow at the close 
of 1963, the Soviet Government expressed its hope that 
negotiations between the various Laotian groups would 
facilitate the normal functioning of the coalition govern- 
ment. The Soviet Union welcomed the Cambodian proposal 
of convening a conference of the 14 signatories to the 1962 
Geneva Agreements, and the Polish proposal of consulta- 
tions between the Soviet Union. Britain, the member- 
countries of the international commission and the Laotian 
leaders. 

The efforts of the peace-loving countries are still being 
resisted by the US ruling quarters, whose aggressive con- 
duct is abetted by Britain, the co-chairman of the Geneva 
Conference. The United States is still working for a pro- 
imperialist Laotian government and the dismissal of the 
neutral leaders. Besides, it is provoking clashes between 
the neutralists and the Pathet Lao. US planes take part in 
military operations against the patriotic forces. 
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Soviet Action to Combat the US 
Aggression in Vietnam 

The conduct of the US imperialists in Vietnam gradually 
developed into an outright threat to peace. When the 
Indochina armistice was concluded, the United States 
elbowed out the French colonialists and established its own 
control over the southern part of Vietnam. Through the 
Ngo Dinh Diem clique, which it had put in power, the 
United States obstructed the reunification of Vietnam by 
democratic elections provided for in the Geneva Agreements. 
Besides, it scorned the ban on stationing military personnel 
and arms, and the involvement of any part of Vietnam in 
military alliances. US “military advisers” were sent to South 
Vietnam, their number quickly growing to several thousand 
men. Large quantities of arms were shipped in. South Viet- 
nam participated in SEATO military conferences and war 
games. 

The abuses of the puppets and their patrons angered the 
South Vietnamese patriots. The workers and peasants of 
South Vietnam began a struggle against the US interven- 
tionists, a struggle for independence and the right to settle 
the question of Vietnam's reunification by themselves in 
accordance with the Geneva Agreements. This struggle 
developed swiftly into an armed conflict. Scattered groups 
merged into an army of liberation. By 1965, under the 
leadership of the National Liberation Front organised in 
1960 nearly three-fourths of the territory, inhabited by two- 
thirds of the population of South Vietnam, was cleared of 
the enemy. The failure of the intervention was 
betokened by the corruption of the puppet regime imposed 
on the South Vietnamese population by the United States. 
On November 1, 1963, a military coup deposed Ngo Dinh 
Diem, and a new group of US puppets was put in power. 
Eight governments succeeded each other in Saigon in a 
matter of 20 months. Yet the imperialists failed to “stabi- 
lise” the anti-popular regime. To retain control over South 
Vietnam, the United States then launched an undisguised 
aggression. 

To justify their intervention, the US imperialists com- 
plained about “outside interference” to which the South 
Vietnamese patriots ostensibly owed their military 
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successes. Aggressive US actions were taken against Laos, 
Cambodia and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. After 
months and months of violating their air space and terri- 
torial waters, US planes began bombing villages in the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam on August 5. 1964. 

Defying the indignant protests of world opinion, US 
Congress passed a special resolution, hypocritically profess- 
ing to promote the maintenance of international peace and 
securitv in Southeast Asia. It gave the President special 
powers “to take all necessary steps, including the use of 
armed force”, that is, to wage an undeclared war. 

From February 7, 1965, onward, the United States mount- 
ed almost daily piratic air raids on the Democratic Repub 
lie of Vietnam At the same time, the US military command 
expanded its operations against the National Liberation 
Front, employing barbaric means of warfare, such as 
napalm and poison gases. 

The ruling quarters of the United States expected to 
frighten the Vietnamese people into submission, to force the 
National Liberation Front of South Vietnam to abandon its 
struggle, and to shore up the positions of the reactionary 
forces in the rest of Southeast Asia. They also hoped that 
the threat of escalation would isolate the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam and the South Vietnamese patriots from 
the international forces of peace, primarily the Soviet 
Union. 

But the people of Vietnam did not surrender. The South 
Vietnam partisans responded with powerful blows against 
the puppet troops and US garrisons. The Democratic Repub- 
lic of Vietnam, too, showed extraordinary devotion and 
valour in face of the piratic US air raids. 

In April 1965, the DRV National Assembly reaffirmed the 
Republic’s determination to resist the aggression, build up 
its military potential and enhance the combat capacity of 
the army and population. The Central Committee of the 
National Liberation Front of South Vietnam declared its 
resolve to continue the struggle for an independent, demo- 
cratic, peaceful and neutral South Vietnam with the object 
of reunifying the country and warned that if the United 
States expanded the war it would appeal to all nations to 
send volunteers. The socialist countries, many of the neu- 
tralist states, and world opinion in general, demanded that 
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the Americans cease their aggression in Vietnam. Even 
some of America’s NATO allies, France among them, re- 
fused to support the US adventure and insisted on a peace- 
ful settlement of the conflict. 

The Soviet Union, for its part, did a lot to expose and 
contain the aggressor. At all times, it worked together with 
other peace-loving states to enforce the terms of the Geneva 
Agreements. Time and again, the Soviet Government sug- 
gested that the co-chairmen of the Geneva Conference — the 
USSR and Britain— ask the United States to stop its inter- 
vention in Vietnam. Britain rejected the idea of this diplom- 
atic demarche, thus encouraging the aggressive US plan. 
On August 6 and September 22, 1964, the Soviet Govern- 
ment demanded that the dangerous armed provocations 
against the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, the respon- 
sibility for which falls squarely on the United States, be 
ceased forthwith. 

The visit of a Soviet Government delegation headed by 
Alexei Kosygin to the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
early in 1965 invigorated the international position of the 
DRV and the patriotic forces of Vietnam. 1 In February 
1965, the Soviet Government reaffirmed that it would not 
“remain an indifferent bystander in the matter of safeguard- 
ing the security of a fraternal socialist country” and that 
it “completely supports the just and heroic struggle of the 
population of South Vietnam for independence, democracy, 
peace and neutrality”. 

Seventeen non-aligned countries demanded a stop to the 
aggression in an appeal to the United States on April 1, 
1965, to settle the conflict by negotiation. 

The US imperialists were faced by a broad front of 
peace-loving forces. Besides, they had to reckon with 
protests of their own people. On April 7, President Johnson 
was compelled to say he was ready to negotiate a peace 
settlement in Vietnam, provided there were no preliminary 
conditions. However, this was a smokescreen. In fact, the 
United States was bent on expanding its aggression. The 
American imperialists devised the doctrine of war escala- 
tion in Vietnam. This doctrine envisaged a gradual expan- 
sion of hostilities, not short of the use of nuclear weapons. 


1 See Chapter II. 
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The climb up the rungs of the military ladder is a hopeless 
attempt to enslave the freedom-loving people of \ ictnam m 
reckless disregard of the threat of a world war. 

Gradually, the United States stepped up its air raids 
on the Democratic Republic of \ ictnam. Ships of the l . 
7th Fleet were deployed in Vietnam waters. The US Govern- 
ment officially sanctioned the participation of US troops 
in operations' against the South Vietnamese patriots On 
lulv 28 1965 President Johnson announced thal Ihc 
expeditionary force would he boosted from 75^00 to 125,000 
men and admitted publicly that the United States was 

waging a hot war in Vietnam. 

The American aggression is threatening international 
peace. The peril is growing by the hour. Frustrating this 
aggression is the most pressing task of the peace-loving 
forces. In July 1965. the World Congress for Peace, Nation- 
al Independence and General Disarmament, held in Helsin- 
ki. emphasised in its resolution on Vietnam that it is 'the 
sacred and pressing duty of all peace champions to co- 
ordinate their actions in order to work effectively for the 
cessation of the aggressive war waged by the United States 
in Vietnam and thus eliminate the most dangerous seat ol 
war in the world today”. 

The Democratic Republic of Vietnam, the Soviet Union and 
the other socialist countries are working together against 
the imperialist aggressor, for the restoration ot peace and 
order. In April 1965. a Party and Government delegation of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam visited the USSR. The 
two sides declared that they considered the National Libera- 
tion Front the true spokesman of the people of South Viet- 
nam and supported its demands. The Soviet Union reasserted 
its fraternal solidarity with the people of Vietnam, fighting a 
just war of liberation, and pointed out that if the Govern- 
ment of the DRV asked for volunteers it would allow Soviet 
citizens wishing “to fight for the just cause of the Vietna- 
mese people and the maintenance of the socialist gains ol 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam” to go to V ictnam 1 
The Soviet Union is helping the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam to build up its defences. The aggressors are get- 
ting to know how effective this help can be. 


1 Pravda, Apr. 18, 1965. 
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The understanding reached between the Soviet Commit- 
tee of Afro-Asian Solidarity and the Central Committee of 
the National Liberation Front of South Vietnam on the 
establishment of a permanent mission of the Liberation 
Front in Moscow was an important measure in support of 
the South Vietnamese patriots. 

Soviet efforts are concentrated on unifying all the peace- 
loving countries in the struggle against the imperialist 
aggression in Vietnam. In a communique concerning nego- 
tiations held in 1965 by a number of socialist and neutralist 
states, the governments of the Soviet Union and the coun- 
tries concerned expressed grave apprehensions over the 
further deterioration of the situation in Vietnam, and 
denounced the aggression against the Vietnamese people 
and imperialist interference in Vietnamese affairs. They 
demanded that a Vietnam settlement be “found within the 
framework of the 1954 Geneva Agreements on Indochina, 
based on the principle of the self-determination of the 
Vietnamese people in conformance with its lawful right to 
freedom, independence, sovereignty, unity and territorial 
integrity”. 

On August 2, 1965, the Government of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam once more denounced the American 
policy of escalation and declared the firm determination of 
its people to resist the US aggressor and his Saigon puppets 
until complete victory was won in the name of the freedom 
and independence of Vietnam. The Soviet Union supported 
this statement and pointed out on August 7 that it regarded 
the new US measures as outright acts of aggression. It 
warned that US statesmen should not indulge in the illu- 
sion that the American aggression will go unpunished. It 
will encounter ever increasing resistance and ultimately 
suffer ignominious defeat. The just cause ot the \ ietnamese 
people is certain to triumph. 


Struggle Against Neo-Colonialist Designs 
in Southeast Asia 

The imperialists are making extensive use of neo-colonial- 
ist methods in their subversive activities against the in- 
dependence of Asian countries. On September 16, 1963, the 
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British imperialists sponsored the inauguration of Malay- 
sia a state consisting of Malaya, Singapore and the British 
colonies of Sarawak and North Borneo on the Indonesian 
island of Kalimantan. Britain’s unequal agreements with 
Malaya, under which the colonialists bore responsibility for 
its “defence” and were allowed to keep war bases and 
troops in her territory, were spread to the new state. The 
main purpose of the newly formed federation was to pre- 
serve the British colonies on Kalimantan, whose population 
wishes reunification with Indonesia, and to create a mi 1- 
tarv staging area against socialist and neutralist states, 
founding of Malaysia, which was an undisguised provoca- 
tion, added strain to the situation in Southeast Asia. 

Eager to strengthen their influence in the independent 
Southeast Asian countries, the Western P°^® rs no lon f? ei 
insist on their involvement in military blocs. They announce 
their readiness to suffer neutralist policy and to increase 
financial aid. This new tactics is prompted by the fact that 
they can no longer bend the Asian countries to their will 
and have to reckon with the assistance which the socialist 
states are giving the newly free peoples. Although this 
constitutes a retreat, it is at once a great danger, being aimed 
at splitting the anti-imperialist forces and inducing the 
upper crust of the local bourgeoisie by means of modest 
handouts to line up with the monopolists. Thus, it pursues 
the old goals— the subjection of independent states to 
Western diktat. 

The imperialist powers made the most of the Smo-lndian 
border differences, the premises for which date to the 
remote past when Britain repatterned the map of Asia at 
will. In 1914, it established the eastern border between 
India and China along the so-called MacMahon line. China 
did not recognise this unilateral act. Although the Sino- 
Indian border has never been demarcated and the two 
countries each had its own interpretation of it, there had 
been no conflicts over it between India and China lor many 
years. When the first armed incidents occurred on the 
border in 1959, the Soviet Government expressed deep con- 
cern and regret. A TASS statement of September 10, 1959, 
voiced the hope that the People’s Republic of China and 
India w r ould not allow inimical forces interested in aggra- 
vating the international situation to capitalise on the border 
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clashes and would hasten to adjust their misunderstandings 
in accordance with their mutual interests and traditional 
friendship. 

However, in October 1962, when the crisis in the 
Caribbean region was at its height, the border conflict broke 
out afresh with added force. Many people lost their lives 
in armed clashes. Sino-Indian relations grew bitter. The 
Western powers lost no time in exploiting the situation. 
The United States and Britain speedily shipped arms to 
India. Although the hostilities had ceased, they came out 
with the idea of “shielding” India with NATO air forces. 
Indian reactionaries gained heart. 

The imperialists and their retinue are still eager to 
undermine the trust of the newly independent states in the 
socialist countries, to involve India in military blocs and 
to strengthen the local counter-revolutionary forces. 

The conflict did untold damage to the national libera- 
tion movement, the progressives of India and the whole 
anti-imperialist front. All peace-loving forces had a vested 
interest in that the Sino-Indian border issue, like all other 
territorial disputes, be settled by peaceful means. 

The Soviet Union’s friendly co-operation with the South- 
east Asian states is making good headway. It is a most 
important guarantee of peace and helps to safeguard the 
independence of the countries of that region against the 
designs of old and new colonialists. 


SOVIET UNION COMBATS IMPERIALIST AGGRESSION 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

Soviet Proposals for the Peaceful Solution 
of Middle East Problems 

Maintenance of peace in the Middle East became a focal 
problem in the mid-fifties. The anti-imperialist movement 
of the Arab peoples had made major progress by that time. 
A republic was proclaimed in Egypt (1953) after the over- 
throw of King Farouk’s pro-British government. 1 he 
National Government, leadership over which was soon 
assumed by Gamal Abdel Nasser, obtained Britain s prom- 
ise to withdraw English troops from the Suez Canal Zone, 
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where they had been stationed since 1881. In Syria, a 
government that embarked on a progressive independent 
policy came to power in 1954 after armed manifestations 
by the military supported by the people. 

^ The Western powers viewed the Middle East as a key 
? ^strategic area near the frontiers of the Soviet Union and 

/ other socialist countries. In 1952, they managed to involve 
Turkey in the North Atlantic bloc and to plant NATO bases 
in her territory. The United States also had an air base 
in Saudi Arabia and concluded an agreement on supplying 
Iran with arms. Britain had military aid treaties with Iraq 
.and Jordan. The Western monopolies derived immense 
profits from the oil riches of the Middle East, whose 
prospected deposits amounted to more than 60 per cent of 
the capitalist world's total oil resources. 

I The imperialists feared that the consolidation of Arab 
ational independence would impede their aggressive plans 
nd end the undivided reign of their oil monopolies. They 
were eager, therefore, to crush the liberation movement, 
to restore the pro-imperialist feudal compradore govern- 
ments and. through them, to bend the Middle East coun- 
tries entirely to their own will. 

Just as in Southeast Asia, the Western powers expected 
to achieve their goals by creating a military bloc. Britain 
assumed the initiative. In 1955, assisted by the anti-popular 
government of Nuri Said (Iraq), it engineered the so-called 
Baghdad_F^act, forming a politico-military alliance between 
Iraq. Turkey, Britain, Pakistan and Iran. The United States 
did not enter the bloc for two reasons: it had contradictions 
with Britain, on the one hand, and feared a conflict with 
most of the Arab countries, on the other. But behind the 
scenes American diplomats helped to found the Baghdad 
alignment and later collaborated with many of its organs, 
particularly the Military Commission. 

To entice the Arab states into the Baghdad line-up, 
Britain and the United States exerted strong pressure on 
Syria. She was faced by the threat of a military attack by 
'Turkey and Israel. Yet Syria withstood the pressure. The 
Soviet warning that if the provocation continued, the USSR 
would initiate a discussion of imperialist interference in 
Syrian affairs in the United Nations helped considerably. 
In 1955-56, the Middle East Arab states, with the 
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exception of Iraq, concluded an agreement on joint action 
and military assistance in the event of an aggression. To 
strengthen its defences, the Egyptian Government signed 
an agreement with Czechoslovakia in September 1955, bar- 
tering cotton and other farm products for armaments. The 
United Stales tried to obstruct Egypt’s effort to reinforced 
her security. 1 1 threatened repressive action and required 
the annulment of the agreement. But Egypt stood firm. In 
upholding her sovereignty, she leaned for support on the 
Soviet Government, which declared that it saw eye to eye 
with the Egyptians about the right of every state to freely 
purchase weapons necessary for defence, to which no third 
country had grounds to object. 

Since the Western powers were poised to use armed 
force in suppressing the independence of the Arab states, 
the Soviet Union issued a statement on April 16, 1955, on 
security in the Middle East and called for a settlement 
based on the principles of peaceful coexistence. It warned 
that if the policy of pressure and intimidation did not 
cease, it would take action to protect the independence of 
the states of that region. 

In the UN Security Council, which discussed border 
clashes between Israel and the Arab countries, the Soviet 
representative exposed imperialist attempts to take advan- / 
tage of the conflict for a military intervention. In talks with 
Britain and France in April-May 1956, the Soviet Govern- 
ment obtained assurances that the two countries would 
work for a peaceful solution of the controversies in the 
Middle East. But the Western powers broke their promise. 


Soviet Union Acts to Relieve Suez Crisis 

British troops were evacuated from Egyptian territory in 
June 1956. Dreading Egypt’s independence, which had a 
far-reaching impact on the rest of the Arab East, the United 
States and Britain decided to put the country on its knees 
by economic pressures. They refused it loans promised 
earlier for a high dam project on the Nile. Replying to this 
hostile act, Egypt nationalised the Suez Canal Company 
owned by British and French capital. For decades, the 
company had been one of the principal imperialist economic 
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and political tools in Egypt. Its nationalisation would chan- 
nel profits from the canal into the Republic's economy. The 
Egyptian Government's decision was politically and legally 
lawful. It announced its readiness to compensate the share- 
holders and undertook to adhere to the international 
N convention of 1888 on the free use of the Suez Canal. 

All the same, Britain, France and the United States 
qualified Egypt's action as unlawful and applied economic 
^sanctions; sequestering her deposits in British, french and 
American banks. The United States cut off deliveries under 
the economic and technical aid agreement. The three 
Western powers also initiated a conference on the Suez 
problem, on which they intended to impose a decision 
-restoring foreign control over the canal. It was to furnish 
legal grounds for forcible measures against Egypt. The 
composition of the conference was carefully selected, with 
seventeen of the twenty-two countries being members of 
NATO or other imperialist blocs. No Arab states, save Egypt, 
'"were invited. 

In a statement on August 9, 1956, the Soviet Government 
denounced the aggressive manoeuvres of the Western 
powers and backed the Suez Canal nationalisation. It 
criticised the arbitrary choice of participants in the con- 
ference, but decided all the same to send its representatives 
there and seek an adjustment of the conflict in the interest 
^ of Egyptian independence and Middle East peace. 

The conference opened in London in August 1956. The 
consistent Soviet stand and that of some of the independ- 
ent Asian countries in behalf of Egypt’s lawful rights, 
compelled the Western powers to concede the legality of 
nationalising the Suez Canal Company. Yet they countered 
with the so-called Dulles Plan, which envisaged mixed US, 
British and French control over the canal on the pretext 
^ of “ensuring freedom of shipping”. 

The Dulles Plan was an outright threat to Egypt’s 
independence. The Soviet delegation opposed it firmly. It 
noted that the Egyptian Government had already guaran- 
teed complete freedom of shipping via the canal. The Soviet 
spokesmen backed the Indian proposal, which provided for 
" Egyptian control. The Soviet Union and the neutralist states 
thus frustrated the Dulles Plan. This deprived the imperial- 
ists of the opportunity to fall back on the decisions of the 
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conference in justifying their claims to the Suez 
Canal. 

When the Suez Canal problem was discussed in the 
Security Council in October 1956, the Soviet delegate proved 
that the demand for “international control” was ground- ' 
less and called for an agreement on the free use of the 
canal, which would remain in the possession and under the- 
administration of Egypt. The Soviet initiative helped to 
agree the British and French view with that of Egypt. 


Imperialist Aggression Against Egypt. 

Soviet Stand 

Yet Britain and France went out of their way to scuttle x 
the prospective settlement of the Suez conflict. Anthony 
Eden, who was Prime Minister of Britain at the time of the 
Suez Canal crisis, says in his memoirs that the British and 
French governments had, from the first, decided to use 
the nationalisation of the Suez Canal as a pretext to attack - 
Egypt. They expected to crush the Republic, restore their 
control over the Suez Canal, make short work of the 
national liberation movement and re-establish imperialist ^ 
domination over the Middle East. For this purpose, they 
made a compact with Israel. Ruling quarters in Israel were 
happy to accept the role of attacker with the object of 
seizing the Sinai Peninsula and other frontier areas. 

It was no accident that the aggression against Egypt 
coincided in time with the counter-revolutionary uprising r 
in Hungary. The imperialists hoped that events in Europe 
would eclipse those in the Middle East and divert public, ^ 
attention. On October 29, 1956, Israeli troops invaded 
Egyptian territory. Britain and France went into action in 
the Suez Canal Zone the following day. Having massed a — 
large force in the area, the aggressors hoped to put Egypt 
on her knees with one blow. 

The tenacious resistance of the Egyptians, coupled with 
the efforts of all progressives, frustrated the Anglo-French- 
Israeli plan. The Soviet Union took a prominent part in 
this. On October 31 the Soviet Government protested firmly 
against the unwarranted assault. It denounced the aggres- 
sion as a gross breach of the peace and a violation of corn- 
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mitments binding on the three countries m their capacity 
-Of UN members. The Soviet Union demanded an immediate 
cease fire and the withdrawal of the invading troops. 

Soviet spokesmen called on the United Nations to 
condemn the attack on Egypt as an unprovoked aggression 
and to compel the interventionists to evacuate their troops 
' forthwith They exposed the attempts of the imperialists 
particularly those of the United States, to divert the General 
Assembly's attention from the aggression against Egypt and 
to involve it in a discussion of secondary matters. 

The stand of the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries infused the Egyptians with determination to 
safeguard their independence and inspired the freedom- 
moving nations to halt the interventionists. It prevented 
Britain and France from striking a deal with the tinted 
States at the expense of Middle East nations and led to the 

political isolation of the aggressor countries. 

Most of the Arab states broke off diplomatic relations 
with Britain and France and announced their readiness to 
' assist Egypt militarily. A conference of the Prime Ministers 
of Burma, Indonesia. Ceylon and India, which convened in 
November 1956, called for the swift withdrawal of the 
- invading troops. Britain's Baghdad Pact allies also 
refused to have anything to do with her until she ceased 
hostilities. With unprecedented unanimity the General As- 
sembly' passed a resolution on November 2, 1956, on the 
immediate cessation of hostilities and the withdrawal ol 
interventionist troops from Egypt. 

Britain. France and Israel ignored this demand. By- 
November 5 the aggressors had seized the Sinai Peninsula 
and Port Said, creating a threat to Egypt’s vital centres. 

On November 5, 1956, when it became obvious that the 
imperialists intended to continue their intervention in 
defiance of the UN decision, the Soviet Government warned 
that it was ready, together with other UN members, to send 
its navy and air force and squash the Anglo-French-Israeli 
aggression. The USSR called on the governments, parlia- 
ments, political parties, trade unions and peoples of Britain, 
France and Israel to force a stop to the bloodshed and 
prevent the oytbreak of a world war. It insisted that the 
Security Council should, in the event of the intervention- 
ists’ refusing to leave Egypt, recommend the UN members, 
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primarily' the Soviet Union and the United States, to render 
armed assistance to the victim of aggression. 

The Soviet intention of giving military aid to Egypt had , 
a sobering effect on the invaders. A few hours after it was 
published, the governments of Britain, France and Israel 
issued cease-fire orders. However, they refused to withdraw 
their troops until Egypt consented to “internationalise” the 
Suez Canal and make territorial concessions to Israel. Sup- 
ported by the United States, they referred to the General 
Assembly resolution on sending “UN armed forces” to patrol 
the evacuated areas and insisted on their right to interfere 
in Egypt’s internal affairs. 

Again, the Soviet Government frustrated the imperialist 
manoeuvre. On November 10 TASS announced that if the 
aggressors did not withdraw their troops, which created the 
threat of a resumption of hostilities, the Soviet Union would 
not “hold back Soviet volunteers 'wishing to participate in 
the Egyptian people’s struggle for independence”. 

Similar statements were made by the People’s Republic 
of China, Afghanistan, Indonesia and the Arab states. At 
the close of 1956 and early in 1957, the Anglo-French troops 
had no other choice but to abandon Egypt, and Israeli , 
troops were evacuated a short time later. The Egyptian 
Government’s sovereignty was restored throughout the 
country. Soon, Britain and France admitted their claims as 
groundless by concluding an agreement under which Egypt 
would compensate the shareholders of the Suez Canal 
Company and users of the canal would pay their fees to the 
Egyptian administration. 

The collapse of the Suez adventure impaired British and 
French inlluence in the Middle East. It demonstrated that 
the imperialists could no longer dominate in Asia and 
Africa, even with the help of arms. The Suez events un- 
derscored the decisive role played by the Soviet Union and 
the socialist system as a whole in protecting countries 
threatened by imperialist aggression. The international 
prestige of the Soviet Union climbed. 

The outcome of the Anglo-French-Israeli intervention 
corroborated the conclusion drawn by the 20th Congress 
of the CPSU about the possibility of preventing war in the 
contemporary world and about the decisive influence of 
the socialist countries on world development. 
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Soviet Proposals on Shoring Up Peace 
and Security in the Middle East 

The United States did not render any direct assistance 
to its allies in their armed venture against Egypt. It even 
approved the demand that foreign troops withdraw from 
Egyptian territory. This was because the US wished to 
Make over British and French positions m the Middle Last. 
Also, the US policy-makers were aware that outspoken 
solidarity with the aggressor nations would prejudice 
its prestige in Asia and Africa. All the same, the US 
imperialists backed them indirectly, hoping they would 
subvert the liberation movement. In the United Nations, 
US diplomats frustrated a resolution branding Britain, 
France and Israel as aggressors. Furthermore, Washington 
rejected the Soviet proposal for joint action against the 

aggression. . , „ , „. 

In early 1957, US Congress approved the so-called Lisen 

hower Doctrine. The President was given powers to send 
troops to any Middle East country to “combat” internation- 
al communism. An annual $200 million was allocated for 
economic “aid” to Middle East governments willing to fight 
“subversive activities”, that is, to suppress the anti- 
imperialist movement. 

By so doing, the United States stepped openly into the 
role of chief policeman in the Middle East, which had 
belonged to Britain before the Suez venture. The Eisen- 
hower Doctrine amounted to undisguised interference in 
the internal affairs of Middle East states and carried the 
threat of a fresh aggravation in that region. 

The Soviet Union did its utmost to block such a devel- 
opment. In a TASS statement published on January 13, 
1957, the USSR laid bare the aggressive substance of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine. The following month, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment called on the Western powers to assume a joint 
commitment to settle controversial Middle East problems 
solely by peaceful means based on respect for sovereignty, 
dismantlement of foreign war bases, non-involvement ol 
the countries of that region in military blocs, non-delivery 
of arms to them, and economic assistance without politi- 
cal strings. 
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The Soviet proposal was designed to promote the national 
development of I he Middle East and to make the region 
a zone of peace. 

However, the Soviet programme, which could have paved 
the way to a dependable settlement, was turned down by 
the Western governments. Moreover, they refused to sign 
a joint declaration on the non-application of force in solv- 
ing Middle East problems, as suggested in a Soviet note on 
April 19, 1957. As before, the United Stales and its allies 
hoped to establish their own order of things by force. 


Collapse of the Imperialist Plot Against Syria (1957) 

The US Government was determined to saddle the Middle 
East countries with unequal treaties based on the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. Many of them, Syria included, refused 
military co-operation with the United States. To break 
down Syria's resistance, Washington commenced to pre- 
pare an armed intervention. An army of 50,000, supported 
by 500 tanks, was massed on the Turkish-Syrian frontier. 
On the instigation of the United States, Israel organised 
border incidents. The threat of a war loomed large again 
in the Middle East. 

The USSR took rapid and vigorous steps to safeguard 
peace and the independence of Syria. On September 3, 
1957, the Soviet Government appealed to the United States 
and other Western powers to refrain from the use of force 
and from interference in the internal affairs of Middle East 
countries. Seeing that this appeal was ignored, it warned 
on September 10 that the would-be interventionists should 
recall the lessons of Suez. In mid-October, the CC CPSU 
sent messages to the British Labour Party and the Social- 
ist parties of France, Italy and other West European coun- 
tries, calling on them to act in behalf of peace and 
prevent an attack on Syria. 

The Soviet Union let the public know what the aggres- 
sors had wished to conceal. The Soviet stand facilitated 
the struggle of Western progressives against the projected 
military venture. It helped to thwart the plans of the anti- 
Syrian coalition and bolstered the determination of the 
Arab states to support Syria. 
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Despite Western diplomatic dodges, the Soviet Union 
other peace-loving countries succeeded in placing a 
pertin tt SyriSi compLnt on the agenda of the 12th UN 
General Assembly. At the Assembly, Soviet spokesmen 
aS the Syrian proposal of a committee to investigate 
fhe imia Sn on the Turkish border and called on the United 
Nations for vigilance with regard to Western intimidation 
am bTackmail'in 11, e Middle East. The v gorous stand of 
the Soviet Union and the other peace-loving countries 
compelled the US imperialists to abandon the idea of 

The United" Arab Republic, consisting oi the Egyptian 
and Syrian regions, was inaugurated on February 1, 1958. 
The union survived until 1961. when bitter controversies 
between its Syrian and Egyptian parts brought about a 
break. An independent Syrian Arab Republic was pro- 
claimed on September 28, 1961. 

Always loyal to the principle of non-interference in the 
domestic affairs of other states, the Soviet Government 
showed the utmost respect for the constitutional changes 
in Syria and Egypt. It was one of the first governments 
to recognise the' United Arab Republic, thus paralysing 
imperialist provocations against the new state. And after 
Syria stepped out of the UAR, the USSR maintained friendly 
relations with both republics. 


Soviet Stand Against the Anglo-American 
Intervention in the Lebanon and Jordan 

The lessons of their abortive ventures in Egypt and Syria 
were lost on the ruling groups of the United States and 
Britain. In 1958, they mounted a fresh intervention in the 
Middle East, creating an immediate danger of world war. 

A mass movement had arisen in the Lebanon against the 
government of Camille Chamoun, which had concluded an 
agreement based on the Eisenhower Doctrine, thus pre- 
judicing national interests. In May 1958, the movement 
developed into an armed uprising calling for Chamoun s 
retirement and for an official statement that the country 
would not participate in any aggressive blocs. To support 
their henchman, the imperialists dispatched warships to 
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Lebanon waters. They prompted Chamoun lo complain to 
the United Nations about alleged subversive activity on the 
part of the United Arab Republic. The manoeuvre was 
meant to furnish UN cover for an imperialist intervention. 
In the Security Council, where the complaint was examined, 
US and British diplomats argued in favour of charging the 
UAR with “subversive activities” and pleaded “to protect 
the Lebanon from indirect aggression”. 

The Soviet spokesman, however, did not let them use 
the Security Council for imperialist ends. A Swedish com- 
promise proposal was passed, providing for the dispatch 
of UN observers lo the Lebanon. They were to establish 
whether the insurrectionists had received aid from abroad. 
When the UN observers refused to confirm the story of 
UAR intervention, Britain and the United States cast doubt on 
their findings. Stale Secretary Dulles announced publicly 
that the United States would send its troops into the country. 

The anti-imperialist rising in Iraq gave the United States 
a pretext to launch an armed intervention hand in hand 
with Britain. On July 15, 1958, a force of US Marines 
landed in the Lebanon, and on July 17 and 18, a British 
air borne force landed in Amman, the capital of Jordan, 
followed by the conclusion of a treaty on July 25 granting 
Britain the use of war bases in that country. 

Once more, action was required to bridle the aggres- 
sors. In its statements of July 16 and 18, 1958, the Soviet 
Government exposed the hypocritical US and British claims 
of “safeguarding the independence” of the Lebanon and 
Jordan at the professed request of their governments. On 
July 19, the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR emphasised in messages to the Heads of Government 
of the USA, Britain, France and India that the armed impe- 
rialist intervention in the Lebanon and Jordan and the 
threat of a similar aggression against Iraq and other Arab 
states “is liable to lead to extremely dangerous and unfore- 
seen consequences and create the kind of chain reaction 
which it will no longer be possible to stop”. 

Among the immediate practical measures suggested by 
the Soviet Union was the withdrawal of occupation troops 
and the convocation of a conference of the Heads of Gov- 
ernment of the United States, Britain, France and India 
to settle Middle East problems. 
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In July I be Soviet Union again censured the Western 

"rnments for interfering in Arab affairs. I be govern- 
W Z the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy and 
"srael were notified that the use of their territory and air 
iace for passage of invasion troops was intolerable 
S|> The Soviet Union and the other peace-loving countries 
prevented the imperialists from turning the United Nations 
"f nl ' q ,.. rocn f 0 r aggression. An extraordinary session ol 
he General Assembly, on whose convocation the Soviet 
Union had insisted, rejected the United States proposal for 
approving the intervention and forming “UN armed forces 
to maintain peace in the Middle East . A resolution of the 
\r"b states requiring an early withdrawal of ioreign troops 
from the Lebanon and Jordan was passed unanimously. 
The United States and Britain had no choice but to vole 
for this resolution and to evacuate their troops in Oetober- 

Thus the interventionists did not succeed m consolidat- 
ing the pro-imperialist regime in the Lebanon A new 
Lebanese Government was formed, which proclaimed a 
neutral foreign poliev and. in effect, refused to co-operate 
with the United States in the context of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. 

The 1958 Middle East crisis culminated in yet another 
spanking defeat for the imperialists, testifying to the 
growth of the peace-loving forces. The course ol events 
showed once again that the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries were true champions of the freedom oi 
the Eastern peoples. 

Soviet Moves to Consolidate Middle East Peace 

The international situation in the Middle East in recent 
* years was marked by two basic trends: firstly, by the fur- 
ther unfolding of the liberation movement and the consol- 
idation of the independence of Middle East countries, and, 
secondly, by unceasing interference on the part of the 
Western powers, principally the United States, with the 
object of enslaving the Middle East countries. 

The imperialists are bent on provoking internal com- 
plications and conflicts between various Middle East states, 
and to sustain tension in the region. 
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Having failed to establish control over the Middle East 
through armed ventures, the imperialists are now combin- 
sing threats, pressures and provocations with flirtation and 
occasional concessions to governments of countries they 
only recently attacked in force. Special stress is being laid 
on intimidating Arab leaders with the “peril of world com- 
munism” and on promises of generous aid. To prevent a 
united Arab anti-imperialist front, the Western powers go 
out of their way to play otT the Arab states against each 
' other, capitalising on differences arising between their rul- 
ing elements. Among other things, they exploit the royal 
governments of Jordan and Saudi Arabia for this 
purpose. 

The imperialists are keeping up tension in the relations 
between CENTO members and the neutralist Middle East 
stales. Besides, they are delivering modern arms to Israel. 
'Britain has massed troops in the principalities of the 
Arabian Peninsula still under her control, while the United 
States is keeping its 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean. The 
oil monopolies, financed and organised by reactionary anti- 
popular forces, are playing a leading part in this subver- 
sive campaign. 

Yet the imperialists are unable to prevent the liberation 
struggle from scoring fresh successes and the Middle East 
countries from consolidating their security. 

On July 14, 1958, an anti-imperialist uprising flared up 
in Iraq, which the imperialists considered their main 
stronghold in the Arab East. King Faisal’s feudal compra- 
dore government was overthrown, and a republic was 
proclaimed. The government, headed by Abdul Karim Kas- 
sem, announced a series of progressive reforms and inau- 
gurated an independent foreign policy. 

The USSR helped frustrate Western efforts to politically 
isolate and then invade Iraq. After the Soviet Union and 
29 other socialist and neutralist states recognised the 
Republic of Iraq, the Western powers had no choice but to 
follow suit. Sincerely eager to help the young republic, the 
Soviet Government concluded an agreement with it for 
economic and technical co-operation on March 16, 1959. 
and granted it credits of 550 million (old) rubles to pur- 
chase industrial equipment in the USSR. 
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The support of the Soviet Union and other peace-loving 
states enabled Iraq to consolidate its political independence. 
In March 1959, the Iraqi Government announced its 
withdrawal from the aggressive Baghdad line-up and insist- 
ed on the evacuation of British troops from the country. 
An agreement with the United States on military and 
economic aid was repealed in May. This amounted to an 
outright rejection of the Eisenhower Doctrine. A state- 
owned oil company was formed to invigorate the 
economy. 

However, KassenTs government was afraid to lean too 
heavily on the people. It made increasing concessions to 
reactionaries and procrastinated with the promised demo- 
cratic reforms. When the people began to clamour for these 
reforms, Kassem, who had established a personal dictator- 
ship. responded with reprisals and suppressed the progres- 
sive forces. By so doing, his government isolated itself from 
the people, and extreme Rightist political groups hastened 
to make the most of the situation. A military coup on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1963. overthrew Kassem. The Baath Party (Social- 
ist Party of Arab Revival), which played the principal part 
in the coup, came to power. 

Replying to an inquiry of the new Iraqi Government, the 
Soviet Union announced that it would maintain diplomatic 
relations with the Republic of Iraq in the interests of 
friendship and co-operation. In defining its position, the 
Soviet Government pointed out that only the people have 
the right to decide on the form of government in their 
> country. In this sense, it said, respect for sovereignty is 
the key principle of international relations. 

The Baath government professed to be democratic. In 
reality, it launched a reactionary anti-popular policy, insti- 
tuted a reign of terror and extermination of Communist 
Party members, the leaders of other Iraqi mass organisa- 
tions and the champions of peace, and resumed a war of 
annihilation against the Kurds, who were demanding 
autonomy within the framework of the Republic of Iraq. 
This policy created deep-going discontent and led to a 
new coup on November 18. 1963. In February 1964, the 
new Iraqi Government ceased hostilities against the Kurds 
and guaranteed their national rights within the Republic. 
However, a fresh offensive of government troops was 
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mounted in April 1966. Iraqi progressives called insistently 
for a peaceful solution of the Kurd question. 

Iraq’s withdrawal from the Baghdad alignment enfee- 
bled that aggressive bloc, which was promptly renamed 
CENTO (Central Treaty Organisation). Britain’s position 
within CENTO was much weakened. Officially, the United 
States preferred to stay out of the group, but took urgent 
measures to reinforce it. On March 5, 1959, in Ankara, it 
concluded bilateral alliances with CENTO members, envis- 
aging US military assistance to Iran, Turkey and Pakistan. 
On the strength of the Ankara agreements, the United 
States gained the right, “if necessary”, to station its bases 
and troops in the territories of the three countries. 

The new military alliances are spearheaded against the 
Soviet Union and the independent Middle East states. Also, 
they prejudice the national interests of Turkey, Iran and 
Pakistan, imposing extravagant military expenditures on 
them and facilitating the further penetration of overseas 
monopolies into their economy. 

The Soviet Government censured the new military alli- 
ances, declaring in March 1959 that it could not help regard- 
ing them as hostile acts against the Soviet Union and world 
peace. The USSR warned that it had drawn the due con- 
clusions from the Ankara agreements in respect of its own 
defences and called on the people of Turkey, Iran and 
Pakistan to be vigilant and not allow themselves to be 
involved in aggressive ventures. 

Nothing the imperialists did could prevent their grip on 
the Middle East from slipping. A powerful national libera- 
tion movement developed in Cyprus. In the United 
Nations, where the question of Cyprus was debated in 1957 
and 1958, Soviet spokesmen exposed the British imperial- 
ists, who attempted to keep up the colonial regime there 
under the signboard of a “constitutional reform”. In 1960, 
Britain was compelled to recognise the island’s independ- 
ence. However, it imposed the so-called Zurich and Geneva 
agreements on the young state, under which Britain kept 
her war bases and “guarantees” were issued by Britain, 
Turkey and Greece. Despite imperialist pressure, the 
Republic of Cyprus declined participation in aggressive 
alliances and started to consolidate her independence. The 
imperialists provoked clashes between the Turkish and 
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Greek populations of the island in late 1963 and, under 
the pretext of “ensuring safety”, Britain sent her troops into 
many regions of the Republic under the guarantees 
agreement. In the meanwhile, the United States insisted 
that the island be occupied by NATO armed forces. 

The Soviet Union took a firm stand in behalf of Cyprus. 
A TASS statement on January 31, 1964, stressed that the 
Cypriot people were the only ones entitled to deal with 
questions concerning their lurther development. 1 he 
Western powers, it was hoped, would refrain from steps 
imperilling peace in the region. In a message to the Heads 
of Government of Britain, the Lnited States, b ranee, 
Turkey and Greece on bebruary 7, the L SSR appealed lor 
restraint and for a realistic appraisal of the consequences 
of an armed invasion. It urged respect for Cyprus sov- 
ereignty and independence. 

The Soviet stand helped the Cypriot Government to resist 
the imperialist intrigues. It refused to allow NATO troops 
into the country, annulled the unequal 1960 treaty on 
“guarantees”, yet agreed to a short-term stationing of “UN 
forces to maintain order in Cyprus”. 

In August 1964, imperialist agents again provoked armed 
clashes between the Turkish and Greek communities. The 
United States tried to take advantage of the situation and 
devised a plan of abolishing the Republic of Cyprus by 
dividing the country between Greece and Turkey, which 
would have enabled it to expand the NATO bases on the 
island. The Soviet Union stood up for the independence of 
Cyprus. It pressed the United Nations to take all necessary 
measures for the implementation of the Security Council 
decisions concerning a peaceful settlement. 

Due to continuing provocations, the Soviet Union warned 
on August 16 that if “matters go to the length of an inva- 
sion of the Republic of Cyprus, the Soviet Union will not 
stay on the sidelines” and will help “defend Cypriot freedom 
\ and independence against foreign intervention”. The ag- 
gressive forces knew the Cypriots’ determination to safe- 
guard their independence and Soviet readiness to assist 
Cyprus. This made them back down. 

Continuing its efforts for a detente, the Soviet Govern- 
ment issued a communique in November 1964 on its nego- 
tiations with Turkey, which again stated its wish of “a 
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peaceful solution of the Cyprus question based on respect 
lor the sovereignty and territorial integrity of the Republic 
of Cyprus, on the observance of the lawful rights of the 
two national communities which assure them a peaceful 
life, and on the recognition that two national communities 
exist on the island”. 

Soviet Relations with the Arab Countries 

In September 1962, insurgent patriots swept out the cor- 
rupt monarchy in Yemen. The Soviet Government was one 
of the first to recognise the Yemen Arab Republic, declaring 
that it considered “all interference in Yemen's internal 
affairs impermissible”. This helped Yemen to preserve its 
sovereignty against the armed provocations of the imperial- 
ists and their henchmen. 

In March 1964, during the visit to the USSR of the Presi- 
dent of Yemen, a new Friendship Treaty was concluded. 
The Soviet Union and Yemen expressed a common point of 
view on the ways and means of strengthening Middle East 
peace, and, among other things, declared themselves in 
favour of the UAR proposal that foreign bases be abolished 
in the territories of Arab countries and Cyprus. 

The political independence of the Middle East Arab 
countries grew distinctly more solid. This gave fresh scope 
to the national liberation movement ol the Arab 
nations. 

The United Arab Republic embarked on socialist devel- 
opment. Laws were passed nationalising banks, insurance 
companies, big and medium industrial enterprises. Heavy 
industry, consumer industries, transport, foreign trade and 
domestic wholesale commerce were integrated in the state 
sector. A blow was also struck at the big landowners. 
Measures were taken to democratise the country’s political 
life and to improve the living standard. 

In Syria, the reactionary section of the Baath Party was 
dismissed from power after a keen internal struggle. Headed 
by Left-wing Baathists, the government prohibited the 
granting of oil concessions to foreign firms. In early 196.), 
it passed decrees on the nationalisation of the propeitv ot 
the big bourgeoisie. Imperialist agents endeavoured to 
organise a counter-revolutionary coup, but tailed. 
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In Iraq too, foreign and local private banks, insurance 
companies, and some enterprises, were nationalised in the 

SU T£ e socill 9< Changes in the foremost Middle East coun- 
tries coupled with revolutionary reconstruction m Algeria, 
moeUed greater co-operation among Arab states in the 
struggle against imperialism and extended their ties with 
the socialist countries. The overthrow of General Ibrahim 

^boud s military dictatorship in Sudan in October 1964 

nave added impetus to these trends. 

k Desnite imperialist intrigues, a conference ol 13 Aral) 
stages was held in Cairo in January 1964. Its participants 
voiced their determination “to put an end to existing 
contradictions and take measures to invigorate relations 
between the fraternal Arab countries . 1 he conference ga\e 
its hacking to the liberation struggles of the people of 
Aden Oman, Angola, etc., and hailed the Moscow Partial 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty and the measures designed to 

bring about general disarmament. , 

In September 1964, at their second conference the 13 
\rab governments demanded the dismantlement of foreign 
bases in the Arab East. Unanimously, they approved the 
project of a joint irrigation scheme on the Jordan River 
and its tributaries and allocated 16,500,000 Egyptian pounds 
for it. A unified military command was formed as a delen- 
sive measure against Israeli aggression. In 19o9-6_>. the 
Middle East Arab states agreed on joint oil prospecting and 
on an oil-line project. An Arab common market consisting 
of the United Arab Republic, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Kuwait and Jordan was inaugurated on January 1, 19bo. 
All these measures loosened the economic grip of the 

Western monopolies. . 

The main objective of the imperialists today is to dis- 
rupt the co-operation prevailing between the Arab states 
and the Soviet Union. But their efforts are doomed to 
failure. Co-operation on the High Aswan Dam project is an 
indication why they will fail. After many fruitless attempts 
to transact a deal with the Western powers, the UAR Gov- 
ernment requested Soviet help in building a dam on the 
Nile to irrigate arid land and supply electric power for the 
Republic’s industrial enterprises. The Soviet Union grati- 
fied the request and agreed to furnish credit and equipment, 
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and specialists to help build the first and second sections 
of the dam. It also agreed to train national personnel in 
operating the project. 

In May 1964, the people of Egypt celebrated the inaugu- 
ration of the first section of the dam, which, when com- 
pleted, will irrigate two million feddans of arable. During 
the stay in Moscow of the UAR Prime Minister in September 
1964 an understanding was reached that the Soviet Union 
will collaborate in the building of metallurgical, engineer- 
ing, power-generating and other enterprises. 

Co-operation with other countries of the Arab East is 
making good headway. The Soviet Union supports their 
lawful anti-imperialist demands, particularly that of inde- 
pendence for Britain’s colonies on the Arabian Peninsula. 
The Soviet stand is a dependable guarantee of the Arab 
countries’ security. 


Soviet Relations with Afghanistan, 

Turkey and Iran 

The Soviet Government has always attached importance 
to its relations with its southern neighbours— Afghanistan, 
Turkey and Iran. Lenin denounced the chauvinist policies 
of the Russian tsar and advocated fraternal friendship with 
the three countries. Afghanistan, Turkey and Iran were 
among the first countries with which the Soviet Republic 
developed good-neighbour relations. . 

Enduring friendly contacts between the Soviet Union and 
Afghanistan have by now become traditional. A new chapter 
in Soviet-Afghan friendship was opened by the 1955 agree- 
ment reached during the visit of a Soviet Governmen 
delegation to Kabul on expanding economic and technical 
co-operation and the building with Soviet help of a i> - 
dropower station and irrigation schemes. The Soviet Union 
made available to Afghanistan technical help and long- 
term credits of $100 million. The 1931 Treaty on Neutrality 
and Mutual Non-aggression was prolonged tor another ten 
years. In 1960, the Soviet Union and Afghanistan concluded 
a cultural co-operation agreement. In a joint communique 
on April 30, 1965, the two countries observed with satis- 
faction the truly friendly nature of their relations and 
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expressed the view that Soviet-Afghan “co operation and 
friendship are an excellent model of the peace ul coex- 
istence of countries with different economic, social and po- 
litical conditions”. During the visit to > the DSSR o! the 
King of Afghanistan in the summer of i960, the two couiv 
tries reaffirmed their wish to promote friendship and 

The Soviet Union is eager to establish similar friendly 
relations with Turkey. In 1953, the Soviet Government 
issued assurances that the USSR had no territorial claims 
on Turkey and suggested settling the Black Sea Straits 
question on a mutually acceptable basis. 

Soviet efforts led to a certain improvement of economic 
ties and to positive solutions of a number of Soviet-1 urkish 
problems. Trade between the two countries expanded. 
Soviet organisations participated in industrial exhibitions 
and helped to build a glass-making factory in Turkey. 

However, difficulties have been springing up now and 
then in Soviet-Turkish relations. Turkey’s ruling quarters 
made her territory available for US war bases and lor 
NATO manoeuvres near the borders of the socialist coun- 
tries. The Soviet Government pointed out repeatedly that 
such acts were counter to good-neighbour relations. At the 
same time, it stressed the many available opportunities for 
business contacts and expressed its readiness to revi\ e the 
traditional Soviet-Turkish friendship. 

At the close of 1964, Turkey’s Foreign Minister visited 
Moscow for the first time since the war. The two sides 
agreed to work for better good-neighbour relations based 
on the principles of respect for independence, territorial 
integrity and equality. Making a practical step in this direc- 
tion, they decided to increase reciprocal trade and signed 
an agreement on cultural and scientific contacts. During 
the Soviet Foreign Minister’s visit to Ankara in May 1965, 
the two countries reaffirmed their wish to act on the tradi- 
tions moulded at the time of Lenin and Kemal Atatiirk 
and to concentrate on developing friendly and good-neigh- 
bour relations, and on strengthening mutual confidence to 
the benefit of both countries. The visit to the Soviet Union 
of Suat Hayri Urguplu, the Prime Minister of the Turkish 
Republic, in August 1965, proved highly beneficial for the 
further development of Soviet-Turkish relations. 
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Despite imperialist opposition, the Soviet Union has 
succeeded in achieving a distinct improvement of Soviet- 
Mranian relations. Financial and border issues were settled 
to the satisfaction of both sides in 1954. In 1957, an agree- 
ment was reached on Iran-bound freight transit via 
the Soviet Union and on the joint use of the water and 
power resources of the frontier rivers. The goodwill of the 
Soviet Union was also underscored by the free transfer 
to Iran of the Soviet share in the property of the 
Kevir-Hurian stock company, whose term did not expire 
until 1995. 

In 1959, reactionary Iranian groups scuttled negotiations 
with the Soviet Union begun on the initiative of Teheran. 
The object of the negotiations was to conclude a treaty of 
friendship and non-aggression. This was followed by a state- 
ment in which Iran revoked a number of articles of the 
1921 Treaty and announced the conclusion of an alliance 
with the United States, which was stepping up war prepa- 
rations on Iranian territory. 

This created a strain in Soviet-Iranian relations, later 
relieved by the efforts of both sides. In 1962, the Govern- 
ment of Iran assured the Soviet Union that it would not 
allow any foreign state to station rocket bases and use the 
territory of Iran for hostile actions against the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union received this undertaking with 
deep satisfaction, hoping that it would serve as a start in 
the elimination of obstacles to greater Soviet-Iranian friend- 
ship. The visit to Iran of Leonid Brezhnev, then Chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, on 
November 16-23, 1963, was a fresh contribution to the bet- 
tering of Soviet-Iranian relations. The official visit to the 
USSR of the Shah of Iran (June 21-July 3, 1965) and the 
exchange of opinions held during this visit, furthered 
mutual understanding and good-neighbour relations. The 
sides agreed that it is necessary to work for enduring peace 
and a relaxation of international tension, and favoured 
unconditional fulfilment of the Declaration on the Granting 
of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples. The 
Soviet Union and Iran expressed their readiness to greatly 
expand economic, scientific, technical and cultural co- 
operation and to exploit all available opportunities for a 
further extension of mutually advantageous trade. 
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^ Sovie, ^ " S'proluontf 

re So^et cood-neighbour relations with Afghanistan, Iran, 
Pakistan ^and Turkey ensure peace and order along the 
wipI rntoiVs southern frontiers. They also promote a 
relaxation of international tension, further the vital interests 
of the people and help frustrate imperialism’s aggressive 
designs ^Good-neighbour relations are a sure road to endur- 
fng contacts between states with different social systems, 
and to a dependable peace. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE SOVIET UNION 
AND THE AFRICAN COUNTRIES 

AFRICAN PEOPLES FIGIIT FOR INDEPENDENCE 

The colonial powers were in complete control of the 
African continent until the Second World War. Egypt, 
Ethiopia and Liberia were the only countries that had the 
status of independent states. The South African Union 
was — and still is — ruled by white capitalists and land- 
owners who oppress the Africans cruelly and act as the 
conductors and commenders of colonialism. 

The imperialists exploited Africa as a market for their 
goods, an area of investment, a source of cheap raw mate- 
rials and a staging ground for military ventures. Having 
lost their main Asian colonies within a few years of the 
war, they viewed Africa as the principal bastion of colonial- 
ism, and did their utmost to perpetuate their rule. But the 
colonialists were not able to suppress the liberation move- 
ment of the African peoples. In the favourable international 
climate which appeared as the socialist system developed 
and many of the Asian peoples won their independence, the 
movement developed into an anti-imperialist revolution, 
sweeping the entire continent. In all the stages of the just 
struggle, the peoples of Africa could rely on Soviet assist- 
ance. 

Soviet Stand in UN for the Rights 
of African Peoples 

The Soviet Union prevented an imperialist redivision of 
the Italian colonies when the Second World War ended, 
though Britain, France and the United States clamoured for 
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it. When the future of the territories concerned was dis- 
cussed in the United Nations in 1949, the Soviet Government 
instantly suggested that Lybia be granted independence, 
that foreign troops be withdrawn and foreign bases theic 
be dismantled. The Soviet delegation exposed the \\ estern 
manoeuvre aimed at perpetuating colonial control by parti- 
tioning Lybia. The Soviet stand speeded the adoption of a 
decision 'to grant Lybia independence not later than 
January 1. 1952. Soviet elforts also reduced the term 
of the trusteeship over former Italian Somaliland, which 
subsequently facililated the founding ol an independent 

republic. . , _ . 

Soviet spokesmen in the lrusteeship Council, the General 
Assembly and oilier UN bodies branded the predacious 
imperialist policies in Africa and called on all countiies to 
observe the UN Charter principle about the equality and 
self-determination of peoples. At the First Session of the 
UN General Assembly, the Soviet Union denounced the 
British, French and Belgian projects of trusteeship agree- 
ments for Tanganyika, Togo, the Cameroons and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Soviet diplomats showed that the projects were 
incompatible with the UN Charter, since they envisaged 
the right of trustees “to govern trust territories as integral 
parts of their own territory and allowed them to maintain 
military bases there. The Soviet Union insisted that specific 
dates be named when the trust territories would be granted 
independence and that trustees be obligated to carry through 
progressive reforms. Time and again, at all General Assem- 
blies, Soviet spokesmen exposed the designs of colonialists 
who wished “to keep the peoples of trust territories in a 
dependent state for several generations”. 1 

What Britain wanted was to attach the trust territory 
of Tanganyika to a group of her contiguous possessions, to 
which the people of Tanganyika objected. The Soviet stand 
on this score, backed by a number of Asian countries, 
frustrated the British plan. 

The Soviet delegation came out strongly against French 
repressions in the trust territory of the Cameroons during 
elections to the local Assembly and supported the call of 


1 SSSR i strany Afriki , 1946-1962 , Documents, Vol. I, Gospolitizdat, 
1963, p. 343. 
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progressive Cameroons organisations for new elections in 
the presence of UN observers. Through the Trusteeship 
Council and, subsequently, at the 11th General Assembly 
(early 1957), the Soviet Government submitted a draft 
resolution providing for the independence of trust territories 
within a few years. This proposal was one of the instru- 
ments that squashed attempts to perpetuate the colonial 
order by means of the trusteeship system. 

In 1960-62, Somali, the Cameroons, Togo, Tanganyika 
and Ruanda-Urundi became independent. In a telegram to 
the Soviet Government, the head of Togo’s first national 
government expressed “gratitude for the lull support which 
The delegation of the USSR brought to bear unfailingly in 
the United Nations during Togo’s struggle for independ- 
ence” 

Ever since the United Nations was founded, Soviet 
spokesmen have been calling attention to the condition of 
the peoples in African colonies. At the 8th General Assem- 
bly, which discussed the non-self-governing territories. 
Soviet diplomats supplied convincing facts and figures about 
the predacious policies ol Britain and l'rance in Africa. 
They exposed the ineptitude of British and French meas- 
ures there as regards education and public health. At the 
10th General Assembly, the Soviet spokesman made public 
numerous facts of racial discrimination in British Last and 
Central Africa. In the teeth of vehement colonialist objec- 
tions the Soviet Union succeeded in having African repres- 
entatives invited to UN committee sittings dealing with the 
non-self-governing territories. 

Between 1952 and 1955 the Soviet Union took an active 
part in General Assembly discussions of the Tunisian and 
Moroccan questions. The Soviet delegation demanded that 
the national aspirations of the peoples of Tunisia and 
Morocco be satisfied and that their state sovereignty be 
recognised forthwith. This went a long way in facilitating 
their independence, proclaimed in 1956. 

Soviet support of just proposals submitted to the United 
Nations by young African states speeded the adoption of 
important General Assembly decisions. I he 16th General 
Assembly, for one, passed a resolution calling on all con- 


1 Ibid., p. 544. 
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cerncd to proclaim Africa a denuclearised zone The 
atrocities of the colonialists in Angola, and their lelusa 
to grant Angolans human rights and basic freedoms were 
strongly censured. In May 1961, the Soviet Government 
published a statement on the situation in that country. It 
pointed out that it was the duty of all governments and 
peoples “to compel Portugal to cease the predacious colo- 
nial war in Angola''. 1 . 

Soviet spokesmen in the UN keep on exposing the 

misdeeds of Portugal's fascist rulers. 

Ever since 1946, when the General Assembly hrst 
examined the question of racial discrimination in the 
South African Union (South African Republic since 1961), 
the USSR has been calling perseveringly for a stop to apar- 
theid, which is incompatible with UN principles. 1 mie and 
again, the Soviet Government protested against the unlaw- 
ful annexation of South-West Africa by the SAR colonia 
ists. The 16th General Assembly confirmed the right lo 
independence of the people of South-West Africa and 
demanded that the South African Republic evacuate her 
troops and release all political prisoners. 

The 17th General Assembly, held in 1962, examined the 
situation in Angola, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 
Nvasaland, Kenya, Mozambique, etc. The Soviet delegation 
exposed the abuses of the colonialists and called for urgent 
United Nations measures compelling the imperialists to act 
in accordance with the Declaration on the Granting of 
Independence to Colonies. 

The General Assembly denounced the racist policies of 
the SAR authorities and' made its former decisions on this 
score more specific. Among other things, it called on all 
governments to apply political and economic sanctions 
against the SAR, not short of boycott and rupture of diplo- 
matic relations. 

Between 1963 and 1965 inclusive, the Soviet delegation 
to the 18th and 19th General Assemblies and the Security 
Council fought on with resolve against imperialist inter- 
ference in the Congo. 

The Soviet stand against colonialism is inspiring op- 
pressed peoples to fight on with greater determination. It is 


1 SSSR i slrany Afriki , Vol. II, p. 301. 
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furthering their unification and promoting greater friendly 
conlacts between the Soviet Union and the African coun- 
tries, while isolating the colonialists. 


Soviet Assistance to the People of Algeria 

France rejected the Algerians’ plea for independence out 
of hand. In 1954, Algerian patriots had no choice but to 
begin an armed struggle, headed by the National Liberation 
Front. The Front was supported by the Communist Party 
and other Algerian progressive organisations. As the years 
went by, the war in Algeria became increasingly bitter and 
bloody. But nothing the colonialists did, could break the 
will of the Algerians. 

In 1958, the National Liberation Front proclaimed the 
inauguration of the Algerian Republic under a Provisional 
Government which repeatedly offered France to negotiate. 
In reply, Paris demanded the unconditional surrender of 
the National Liberation Army and the approval of the 
“French Algeria” formula as a preliminary to the talks. 

In 1959, after numerous French military setbacks. Pre- 
sident de Gaulle announced France’s intention to recognise 
the Algerians’ right to self-determination. But this was a 
move aimed at splitting the liberation movement and 
placating public opinion at home, which was clamouring 
for an end to the “dirty war” that had claimed tens of 
thousands of French lives. 

In 1960, the French delegates scuttled the negotiations 
with the Provisional Government of Algeria by laying 
down conditions incompatible with sovereignty. To compel 
Algeria to surrender, military operations were re-opened 
and a reign of terror was instituted by fascist OAS gangs. 1 
However, all efforts to solve the Algerian problem by force 
proved abortive. Despite the intrigues of French agents, the 
national movement remained united and its armed forces 
stood their ground with eminent success against the colo- 
nial armies. 

The working people of France denounced the imperialist 
policy of France’s ruling quarters. In a referendum in 


1 OAS, l’Organisation arm6c secrete. 
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January 1961, as many as 15,200,000 Frenchmen spoke out 
for Algeria’s self-determination, and only 6,000,000 voted 

ag Thf success of the Algerian liberation struggle vyas fur- 
thered by the unfailing support of the Soviet 
other socialist countries. In 1956 when the French Pre- 
mier visited Moscow, the Soviet Government told him 
wished that the legitimate rights of the people be taken 
into account in the settlement of the Algerian problem. 
Soviet spokesmen insisted on this, too. during discussions 
of 'the Algerian problem a, the 11th. 12th and 13th General 
Assemblies. Recommendations were issued to help . the 
French- Algerian negotiators to find a peaceful democratic 

The Soviet public welcomed the inauguration of the Alge- 
rian Republic. „ T . . . , 

In September 1960. the Soviet Union announced its dc 
facto recognition of the Algerian Government. The friendly 
support and the various forms of aid extended to the Alge- 
rian liheration struggle by the USSR added strength to ie 
international position of the young republic and helpei 
it to resist the colonialists’ plans. 

In 1961. France was compelled to resume negotiations 
with Algeria. The talks culminated in the Evian agreements 
on March 18. 1962. providing for a cease-fire and the 
recognition of Algerian independence on the condition that 
the "majority of Algeria’s population approve it by a 

referendum. . . 

In the referendum, more than 99 per cent of the electo- 
rate voted for independence. 

On July 3. 1962. Algeria became a sovereign state and 
on September 25, the Algerian People’s Democratic Rep- 
ublic was proclaimed. . 

The Soviet Union has also firmly supported other African 
peoples. Thirty-two new states appeared in Africa between 
1956 and 1965. In 1965. their total climbed to 36 (exclud- 
ing the South African Republic). Yet colonial possessions 
still survive on the continent. They occupy about 4 , 500,000 
sq. kilometres, or 14 per cent of its area, and their popu- 


1 Named after Evian-les- Bains, the French town where the two 
delegations met. 
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lation adds up to about 15,000,000, or 5 per cent, of the 
total population. The time is not far distant when all the 
peoples of Africa will regain their freedom and indepen- 
dence. 

SOVIET SUPPORT OF THE YOUNG AFRICAN STATES 
Western Imperialist Policy in Africa 

The imperialists employ every possible dodge to retain 
their outposts on the African continent. In some countries, 
they have succeeded in transferring power to henchmen 
who obediently pursue a pro-imperialist policy in defiance 
of their peoples. Furthermore, the metropolitan countries 
have saddled some of the young states with unequal mili- 
tary and political agreements. France, for example, has 
made many of her former possessions accept the commit- 
ment to stay in the franc zone and lo conclude no economic 
agreements with third countries before consulting France. 
Military bases remained on their territories. Similar com- 
mitments were wrested from some of her ex-colonies by 
Britain. With foreign advisers installed in government of- 
fices and foreign monopolies dominant in their economy, 
such commitments are making big inroads into the inde- 
pendence of the young states. - 

The former metropolitan countries make the most or 
the financial and economic weakness and the backwardness 
of the countries concerned to keep them in submission bv 
means of commercial restrictions, refusal of credits, wit - 
drawal of capital, and the like. The monopolists are not 
loath to give handouts to the governing groups, obtaining 
important political and economic concessions in return tor 

insignificant food gifts or subsidies. . . 

The imperialists hit on the method of collective colo- 
nialism” to exploit Africa. They attempted to draw African 
countries into the West European Common Market domi- 
nated bv West German and French monopolies. African 
countries are being cast in the role of buyers of manufac- 
tured goods at high prices and suppliers of raw materials 
at low prices. What the neo-colonialists want is to erect 
insuperable barriers to the development of national indus- 
tries in Africa. 
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The expansion of US imperialism is the most dangerous 
of all. In the first few years after the war, the United 
States believed that colonial regimes would prevail in 
Africa for many years to come, and used the good servi- 
ces of the metropolitan powers to penetrate into that 
continent. Under the Marshall Plan and the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act they obtained special privileges for the extraction 
of strategic raw materials and the setting up of war bases 
in Africa. Private US investments climbed from $130 mil- 
lion in 1943 to $774 million in 1955. Between 1945 and 
I960, the United States granted $835 million in “aid” for 
military purposes, chiefly to colonies of the West European 
powers, and imposed agreements providing for US air 
bases in Morocco, Lybia and Liberia. 

Although the colonial system is crumbling rapidly, the 
United States is helping its allies of the various military 
blocs to combat the national liberation movement. At the 
same time, it is trying to exploit the independence strug- 
gles of Africans to seize positions formerly held by its 
West European rivals. The United States is making broad 
use of neo-colonialist methods. The recommendations 
worked out in 1961 by a group of experts on the instruc- 
tions of the US Government show what these methods are. 
The experts advised against supporting a “French Algeria” 
and urged non-association with Portugal on the Angola 
question. They recommended promoting “stable govern- 
ments in Africa or. in other words, transferring power 
to pro-imperialist African leaders who would ensure US 
access to raw materials and satisfy US “strategic needs”. 
The recommendations, to which American diplomacy 
suited its actions, acknoweldged that colonialism had 
no future in Africa, yet betrayed the craving of US 
monopolists to gain a grip on the former colonies of their 
partners. 

The United States extols “collective colonialism” and 
objects to the division of Africa into spheres of interest”, 
that is. to any special privileges for former metropolitan 
countries. Washington is bent on keeping Africa within 
the capitalist fold as a semi-colony and a source of raw 
materials. It obstructs the progressive domestic and foreign 
policies of independent states and seeks to involve them 
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in various aggressive acts. What the US monopolists want 
to achieve most is lor Africans to reject contacts with the 
socialist countries. 

The above-mentioned report by US experts recommended 
increasing aid” to Africa in all spheres— financial eco- 
nomic, educational, through the United Nations, etc. 

Despite vehement publicity and extensive US diplomatic 
efforts, most African countries show restraint with regard 
to American promises. The main reason is that US “aid” 
is invariably given on hard terms and has political strings. 
For one thing, the United States refused to credit a power 
project in Ghana after President Nkrumah one day criti- 
cised the Western powers. Besides, the United States 
does not hesitate to intervene with force in the internal 
affairs of African states. 


African Countries Seek 
to Consolidate Their Independence 

The most important thing the young African states have 
to do is consolidate their independence and combat colo- 
nialism in all its shapes and forms. Many of them have 
already achieved a partial or complete annulment of 
unequal agreements, weakening the political and military 
positions of the former metropolitan countries. 

Guinea has refused to stay within the French community 
and denounced its military agreements with Paris. The 
Mali Republic has compelled the French to dismantle some 
of their military bases. The Government of Morocco, too, 
has seen to the liberation and reunification of the so-called 
international zone and of Spanish Morocco, annexed 
by the imperialists in 1912. 

Some of the African countries have established an inde- 
pendent exchange rate for their national currency, insti- 
tuted state banks, set up controls over foreign trade and 
nationalised the property of some foreign monopolies. Many 
countries are developing national industries with the friend- 
ly assistance of the socialist states. They do not refuse 
economic co-operation with the Western powers, provided 
it conforms with their national interests and does not 
induce revival of colonialism. 
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In the prevailing conditions, the non-capitalist path is 
developing into a realistic prospect for many of the Afri- 
can countries, regardless of their level of development. 
TWs Is attested to by the socio-economic measures taken 
in the United Arab Republic, Algeria. Mali and other coun- 
tries The Mali Republic has set out on developing slate 
industries and on promoting peasant co-operatives, ruling 

out the emergence of capitalism. 

Consolidation of independence is proceeding m an acute 
struggle against the colonialists, who in some cases, resort 
toarmed force. As far back as 1958 the Government of 
Tunisia insisted on the evacuation of French troops. Some 
French troops, however, remained at the Bizcrta na\.i 
base In 1961. Tunisia demanded that these, too. aban- 
don the countrv. In reply, the French mounted a military 
action with the object of imposing new unequal agree- 
ments on Tunisia. , 

The firm stand of the Soviet Union and other peace- 
loving states had a strong bearing on the outcome of the 
Bizerta conflict. A Tunisian representative came to Mos- 
cow in earlv August 1961 on a special mission from the 
President of the Republic. The Soviet Foreign Minister told 
him that the USSR “will continue to support Tunisia, both 
within and without the UN framework, in her struggle 
to consolidate her independence ”.' 

In the Securitv Council and at the General Assembly, 
which examined Tunisia’s complaint. Soviet spokesmen 
exposed the diplomatic manoeuvres of the French impe- 
rialists and their abettors. The General Assembly censured 
the stationing of occupation troops in Tunisia as a viola- 
tion of that country’s sovereignty and a threat to interna- 
tional peace. France was compelled to evacuate the cap- 
tured areas, and in October 1963 recalled her last remaining 
troops and wound up her base in Bizerta. 

In early 1964. the Soviet Government acted in defence 
of the countries of East Africa, imperilled by an imperialist 
intervention. On January 27. a Soviet Foreign Ministry 
statement exposed British and American military prepara- 
tions against the People’s Republic of Zanzibar and Pem- 
ba, warning that all acts of violence “by those who do not 


1 Pravda , August 6, 1961. 
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wish to part with their privileges will be qualified as an 
act of international piracy, with all the ensuing dangerous 
consequences”. On February 14, TASS published a state- 
ment concerning the shipment of British troops to Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Uganda. It laid bare the substance of the 
Western neo-colonialist move and wished the peoples of 
East Africa “the quickest possible termination of the dan- 
gerous situation created by the presence of foreign troops 
in their territory”. 


Soviet Stand Against 
the Imperialist Aggression in the Congo 

The Soviet Government took a firm stand against im- 
perialist interference in the domestic affairs of the Congo 
Republic (Leopoldville), in behalf of genuine sovereignty, 
unity and territorial integrity. 

In June 1960, Belgium was compelled to recognise 
Congo’s independence. The attempt to put colonialist agents 
in power had failed. The first national government was 
headed by Patrice Lumumba, leader of the progressive 
National Congo Movement Party. His government announced 
it would lose no time in consolidating independence and 
demanded the evacuation of Belgian troops. It established 
relations with the Soviet Union and other socialist coun- 
tries. 

The colonialists countered with a conspiracy against the 
young republic. Local reactionaries were goaded to action 
by the big Belgian monopolies, notably Union Miniere du 
Haut Katanga, which controlled uranium and copper mines 
in Katanga and was closely connected with US, British and 
French monopolies. 

The colonialists incited unrest in Leopoldville and moved 
troops into the capital and other Congolese towns on the 
pretext of “protecting European lives and property . 
Instantly, the head of the local Katanga administration 
and a Belgian stooge, Moise Tshombe, proclaimed the 
“independence” of Katanga Province. It was planned to 
overthrow the progressive Lumumba government and par- 
tition the country. The colonialists banked on a swift suc- 
cess, but encountered dogged resistance on the part ot the 
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people. The Congo Republic ruptured diplomatic relations 
with Belgium and organised defence. 

The Soviet Government warned Belgium, the United 
States, Britain and France “of the great responsibility 
shouldered by the governing groups of the Western pow- 
ers for starting an armed aggression in the Congo’’. It in- 
formed the Congo Republic of its readiness to render “every 
assistance that may be required to safeguard her inde- 
pendence”. 

The Soviet action deprived the Western powers of a 
chance to afford outright military and political support to 
Belgium. So the imperialists decided to act through the 
United Nations, to which the young republic had appealed 
for help. On July 14, 1960, the Security Council called on 
Belgium to withdraw her troops from Congolese territory 
and decided to render the necessary military assistance to 
the Lumumba government. This decision was backed by 
the Soviet Union and other peace-loving countries. A num- 
ber of neutralist states agreed to send their armed forces 
to the Congo as part of the “UN force”. 

The UN Secretary-General should have consulted the 
lawful government and taken appropriate measures to 
drive out the interventionists and annul the artificial par- 
tition of the Congo. But the late Dag Hammarskjold, then 
the Secretary-General, used the UN intervention to uphold 
imperialist interests. The UN command disarmed troops 
loyal to the Republic. The Lumumba government was not 
allowed to use radio stations, airfields and other means of 
transport, over which the “UN troops” hastened to assume 
control. The UN Secretary-General flaunted the elementary 
rules of international law and sovereignty and obstructed 
the shipment to the Congo even of non-military aid from 
the socialist and neutralist states, while the interventionists 
and Lshombe were freely supplied arms bv NATO coun- 
tries. 

The Soviet Government tried to end this activity, hostile 
to the Congolese. It demanded that the UN command abide 
by the decisions of the international organisation. Western 
diplomats in the Security Council turned down the Soviet 
plan for the settlement of the Congolese question. 

In the meantime, the imperialists formed a puppet 
government in Leopoldville. Gangs armed on US money 
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arrested Prime Minister Lumumba, whom they later sur- 
rendered to the Katanga authorities. In February 1961 
he was brutally assassinated by Tshombe’s men. The colo- 
nialists expected they would now easily dismember the 
country and establish firm control over it. 

However, the Congolese people, backed by the peace- 
loving forces of the world, frustrated the plan for abolish- 
ing the Congo Republic. 

In messages to European, Asian, African and Latin 
American governments, the Soviet Union presented incon- 
testable proof exposing the complicity of the Western 
powers m the assassination of Prime Minister Lumumba 
and demanded an immediate stop to imperialist interfer- 
ence in Congolese affairs. It insisted that the United 
Nations fulfil its obligations to the Congolese people. 

Ihe Soviet action impeded various colonial manoeuvres 
and prompted the 15th General Assembly to pass a resolu- 
tion ensuring Congo’s unity in April 1961. Anxious to avoid 
chscreditation among African peoples, the Western powers 
were unable to prevent the establishment of a united Cen- 
tral Government, the entry of UN troops into Katanga 
and the dissolution of the Tshombe gangs. The rivalry 
between the United States, which put its stakes on pro- 
Western Leopoldville leaders, and Britain and Belgium, 
who backed the Katanga separatists, also had a certain 
bearing on this development. The imperialists had banished 
Lumumba followers from the Central Government after 
exposing them to cruel reprisals, and pinned considerable 
hopes on the “maintenance of law and order” in the Congo 
by “UN troops”, whose departure they delayed in every 
possible way. 

The Soviet Government voiced strong opposition to the 
UN flhg being used as a screen for neo-colonialist manoeu- 
vres. A Soviet spokesman protested against the stay of 
UN troops in the Congo for purely police functions and 
to the Secretary-General of the UN on March 2, 1963: 

“Ihe people, parliament and government of the Congo 
Republic must be given a chance to settle their own 
affairs.” 

In 1964, the “UN operation in the Congo” was terminated 
under pressure of the peace-loving forces and UN troops 
were withdrawn from the country. US attempts to “stabilise” 
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the anti -popular regime in Leopoldville failed. Congolese 
patriots led by the Leopoldville Congo National Libera- 
tion Council began an armed struggle against the im- 
perialist henchmen. By the summer of 1964, the Council 
had liberated one-sixth of the country and in August 
occupied Stanleyville, capital ol Eastern l ro\ince. 

Dreading the* downfall of their proteges, US diplomats 
struck a deal with Belgium and Britain. As a result of this 
compact, the premiership was handed to their iaithtul 
servant, “strong man” Tshombe. The United States lost 
no time in plying him with arms. On Novembei 24, 1964, 
US planes delivered Belgian paratroopers to Stanley\ illc 
from Ascension Island, a British colon\, 'who, togethei 
with Tshombe mercenaries, seized the city and butchered 

the population. _ 

Speaking the mind of the African people, 1 anzania s 
Foreign Minister declared that “the Stanleyville operation 
will go down in history as the foulest, entirely unjustified 
and provocative intervention ever made by the \\ estern 
world in the alTairs and problems of the African continent”. 
The governments of Guinea, Ethiopia, the United Arab 
Republic, Dahomey, Kenya and other African countries 
demanded an immediate stop to the intervention. Their 
stand was backed by the Soviet Union. On November 22, 
1964, two days before the Stanleyville landing, TASS 
published a statement exposing the imperialist designs and 
emphasising that the Congolese, like the other peoples of 
Africa, must be given a chance to settle their own affairs 
and build an independent national state. On November 25. 
the Soviet Union described the capture of Stanleyville as 
“a new* and violent act of armed interference”. Pointing 
to the total groundlessness of the excuse that the operation 
w as intended to “protect foreigners”, the Soviet Government 
demanded an instant stop to the military intervention and 
called for the immediate withdrawal from the Congo of all 
Belgian troops and foreign mercenaries. 

Despite the desperate dodges of the colonialists, the 
Security Council ruled that interference in the domestic 
affairs of the Congo was intolerable and that foreign mer- 
cenaries were to be evacuated from that country. 

The peace-loving forces frustrated the designs of the 
United States and its allies to consolidate the Tshombe 
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regime by an act of armed diversion and thereby squash 
the liberation struggle in the Congo. The imperialists were 
compelled to abandon the planned landing of fresh troops 
and to recall the Belgian paratroopers. The troops of the 
Leopoldville Congo National Liberation Council liberated 
many of the towns seized earlier by the reactionaries in 
the Stanleyville operation, and by the beginning of 1965 
controlled an area of 800,000 sq. kilometres with a popula- 
tion of seven million. The Leopoldville clique, in its impotent 
fury, undertook provocations against neighbouring states, 
as well as against the Soviet Union. It arrested N. P. 
Khokhlov, an Izvestia correspondent, and held him in pris- 
on unlawfully for over a month. The Soviet journalist 
was released after the Soviet Government and world opinion 
protested vigorously. 

The Congo tragedy is the direct outcome of collective 
interference by the imperialist powers, who took advan- 
tage of the UN machinery to screen their purposes. Their 
behaviour has done a lot to dispell the illusions nourished 
by some of the African leaders about the policy of the 
Western powers. It has done a lot to open the eyes of the 
peoples to the fact that “new T ” colonialism was just as mer- 
ciless and cruel as the old, no matter what garb is donned. 

Soviet Attitude to African Unity 

The Western powers provoke clashes and conflicts 
betw een the African countries to subvert their independence. 
The young states counter this imperialist line with inter- 
African unity, inaugurated in 1958 when eight independent 
African countries held a conference in Accra, the capital 
of Ghana. They convened on three occasions before 1960. 
The African leaders proclaimed that the co-operation of 
their countries is based on the desire to abolish colonial- 
ism, consolidate national independence and secure lasting 
peace. They flayed all colonialist manoeuvres and 
denounced the racial discrimination rampant in the South 
African Republic. 

Meeting i n Casablanca in 1961, a group of African states * 1 

1 Ghana, Guinea, Lybia, Mali, Morocco, the United Arab Republic, 
the Provisional Government of Algeria and an observer from the 
Lumumba government (Congo). 
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reaffirmed its anti-imperialist attitude with respect to key 
African issues and declared its determination to combat 
neo colonialism and cement unity through joint promotion 
of peace and non-participation in blocs. 

■phe Western powers obstructed African unity in every 
possible way. In 1961, French efforts brought about the 
establishment of the Afro-Malagasi Union, consisting of 12 
former French colonies. These formed the nucleus at a 
conference in Monrovia (Liberia) in 1961, which claimed 
that the sovereignty of some African countries was being 
threatened by others, and made no mention of the imperial- 
ist threat to Africa. The conference advocated non-inter- 
ference in conflicts such as that raging in Algeria. It recom- 
mended settling disputes with the colonial powers through 
the United Nations, thus gravitating towards reconciliation 
with colonialism. The Monrovia decisions were hailed by 
the West and used by it against the Casablanca resolu- 
tions. „ . , 

However, the bald attempt to split Africa into opposed 
political groups was repulsed by the independent govern 
ments and the public throughout the African continent. A 
Summit Conference of Independent African States convened 
in Addis Ababa (Ethiopia) on May 22-25, 1963. 1 he 

conference confirmed that the purpose of inter-African 
co-operation was to “safeguard and consolidate the hard- 
won independence as well as the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of our states, and to fight against neo-colonialism 
in all its forms'’. 

The African Heads of Government and State founded the 
Organisation of African Unity (OAU), designed to co- 
ordinate activities in the political, diplomatic and economic 
spheres and in transport, communications, education, cul- 
ture, defence and security. The work of the OAU is con- 
trolled by the Council of Foreign Ministers of its member- 
countries. A number of other bodies has been established, 
including the Co-ordinating Committee for the Liberation 
of Africa, to combat Portuguese rules in Angola, Mozam- 
bique and “Portuguese” Guinea, and the apartheid policy of 
the South African Republic. 

In 1963-65, OAU organised a boycott of Portugal and 
the South African Republic, helped to settle border con- 
flicts incited by imperialists between some African coun- 
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trios, and came out strongly against imperialist interference 
in the Congo. 

The Western powers wished nothing belter than to blow 
up the OAU and to oppose the Afro-Malagasi group to 
countries that stuck consistently to the policy of non- 
alignment. 

The Soviet Union, which always favours solidarity in 
the struggle against imperialism, views the idea of African 
unity with deep understanding. Time and again it has 
called on the African countries to withstand imperialist 
provocations. In 1964, a Soviet appeal to Ethiopia and 
Somali facilitated an accord between them on terminating 
border clashes. The friendly support of Soviet diplomats 
expedited UN approval of a number of recommendations 
put forward by the Organisation of African Unity. The 
Soviet attitude adds to the determination of the African 
peoples to repulse imperialist attempts at sowing discord 
between countries of the continent and obstructing their 
co-operation in the name of peace and independence. 


Soviet Political Co-operation with 
the African States 

The Soviet Union wishes to develop the friendliest of 
relations with the new African states. 

Between 1955 and 1965, the USSR established diplomatic 
relations with 27 African countries. In some cases, the 
imperialists use their proteges to hinder the development 
of contacts between some of the newly independent coun- 
tries and the Soviet Union. But their plan of isolating 
Africa from the socialist countries has collapsed. 

Identity of interests in the struggle for peace and the 
independence of oppressed peoples furthers co-operation 
between the Soviet Union and the African countries in 
many international issues. Co-operation has been partic- 
ularly fruitful with the neutralist countries, such as the 
United Arab Republic, Mali, Guinea, Ethiopia, Sudan, 
Somali, Kenya, Algeria, Morocco, etc. Among other things, 
Soviet friendship with these countries is highlighted by 
personal contacts between their statesmen. In 1958-65, the 
Soviet Union was visited by the Presidents of the United 
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Arab Republic, Algeria, Ghana, Guinea and Mali, the 
Emperor of Ethiopia, the Prime Ministers of Sudan, Soma 
li, Senegal and Uganda and by government delegations of 
Nigeria, Tunisia, Kenya and Tanzania. For their part, top 
Soviet statesmen paid visits to Ghana, Guinea, Morocco, the 
United Arab Republic and Sudan. Soviet Government 
delegations have also visited many other African 
countries. 

The African statesmen were warmly received in the 
Soviet Union and saw every evidence of the deep-going 
sympathy and goodwill of the Soviet people. 1 lie popula- 
tion and leaders of the African countries, too, greeted 
Soviet visitors with immense enthusiasm. 

Documents issued on the talks proclaim Soviet solidarity 
with the peoples of Africa fighting for independence, indict 
colonialist atrocities and demand independence for all 
colonies. The Soviet Union works hand in hand with the 
African countries to achieve the prohibition of racial 
discrimination in the South African Republic. 

It supports African proposals concerning measures to 
safeguard peace and turn the continent into a denuclearised 
zone without foreign military bases. 

The leaders of the African countries, for their part, hail 
the Soviet proposals for the abolition of colonialism, the 
strengthening of peace and security and the accommoda- 
tion of controversies by peaceful negotiation. 

The Soviet Union works hard for the consolidation of the 
international positions of the young African states, for 
their admission to the United Nations, and strives to have 
their opinion reckoned with in the solution of key world 
problems. 


Soviet Economic Ties with the African Countries 

In its efforts to retain control over the young African 
states, the West capitalises on their backwardness and their 
dependence on foreign monopolies. In the circumstances, 
mutually advantageous economic relations between the 
developing countries, on the one hand, and the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist states, on the other, are doubly 
important. The people of the Soviet Union consider it their 
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internationalist duly lo help Africans consolidate their 
independence. 

As we have said earlier, the Soviet Union co-operates 
with the United Arab Republic in building the High Aswan 
Dam and in laying the foundations of industry in this, 
one of the biggest, North African countries. 

On July 11, 1959, the Soviet Union concluded an agree- 
ment on economic and technical co-operation with Ethio- 
pia. The USSR granted Ethiopia long-term credits for 
research and for the equipment of an oil refinery, a gold 
mine with a dressing factory, and for investigating the 
possibilities of building an iron and steel plant. 

A similar agreement was concluded between the Soviet 
Union and Guinea on August 24, 1959. Under this agree- 
ment the Soviet Government granted credits for economic 
and technical assistance in the building of a number of 
industrial enterprises, and in developing agriculture and 
road-building. The Soviet Union helped Guinea build a 
cement factory, saw mill, cannery, shoe factory, refriger- 
ation plant, poly technical institute for 1,500 students, 
radio station, and stadium with a seating capacity of 25,000. 
Also, the Soviet Union reconstructed the airfield at Conakri 
and worked on a number of other projects. Some of these 
have already been started up. The Soviet-Guinean com- 
munique of February 15, 1961, issued during Leonid Brezh- 
nev’s visit to Guinea, emphasised “the benefits of Soviet- 
Guinean co-operation in the economic, scientific and 
technical fields, which is furthering economic progress in 
Guinea”. The parties pledged to continue such co-operation. 

The Soviet Union is also helping the Republic of Mali 
in prospecting for oil, gold, diamonds, etc., building a 
cement factory, a stadium and an educational centre, and 
in training national personnel, etc. In 1963-64, important 
economic and technical co-operation agreements were 
concluded between the Soviet Union and Algeria. The So- 
viet Government granted the Algerian People’s Democratic 
Republic long-term credit on easy terms for the building 
of industrial enterprises and developing agriculture and 
transport. In 1964, the Soviet Union and Kenya agreed to 
co-operate in the construction of a textile factory, fish 
cannery, saw mill, sugar refinery, and other projects. The 
Soviet Union also maintains economic and technical 
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co-operation with Somali. Sudan, Tunisia, I anzania and 
other countries. All in all, more than 250 industrial and 
other projects are oeuig built in Africa with Soviet help. 

The young African states are experiencing immense 
difficulties in training national personnel, for 85 per cent 
of their population is illiterate as an aftermath of colonial 
rule. In this matter, too, the Soviet Union is rendering 
them effective help. As far back as 1955, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment instituted special scholarships tor students lrom 
African trust territories. However, the trustee powers did 
not allow Africans to go to the Soviet Union to study. Alter 
independence, many African countries welcomed the chance 
of sending their citizens to learn in the USSR. Students 
from more than 20 African countries are getting an educa- 
tion in Soviet higher educational establishments. Soviet 
scientists and lecturers have gone to many African coun- 
tries, where they are helping to build up educational estab- 
lishments and centres. The training of skilled workers and 
technicians also proceeds at the industrial enterprises built 
with Soviet co-operation. In this manner, the Soviet Union 
is helping to solve one of Africa's most acute problems. 

Mutually advantageous trade relations are gaining pro- 
minence. Trade with the Soviet Union is an important 
factor in combating imperialist economic diktat. The So- 
viet Union supplies first-class equipment and buys tradi- 
tional items of export, thus reducing the dependence of 
African countries on the capitalist market. As a result, the 
Western powers are deprived of a chance to saddle eco- 
nomically underdeveloped countries with unequal trade 
agreements. Through the help of the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries young African states are able to 
invigorate their economies and combat exploitation of 
their peoples by the imperialists. For its part, the Soviet 
Union buys raw materials and farm products from Africa. 

Cultural relations between the USSR and Africa are 
expanding steadily. The Soviet Union has concluded cul- 
tural co-operation agreements with Guinea, Mali, Somali, 
etc. Soviet performers visit many regions of the continent, 
while Africans frequently perform in the USSR. The con- 
tacts between public, scientific, sports and other organi- 
sations of the Soviet Union and the African countries are 
growing stronger. 
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Although relations between the Soviet Union and most 
of the African countries were established only a few years 
ago, the mutual benefits of their political, economic and 
cultural links are patently evident. 

Soviet-African friendship has become an important 
factor of peace. It helps to frustrate colonialist intrigues 
against the peoples of Africa, and its effects are sure to 
increase. 


Conference of Non-Aligned Countries 

The emergence of new independent states stimulated 
the co-operation of Asian and African countries on the 
world scene. In September 1961, a conference of 24 non- 
aligned countries took place in Belgrade. 1 Invitations were 
sent to neutralist countries favouring the principle of non- 
participation in military alliances. The documents adopted 
at the Conference (Declaration on the Danger of War and 
the Appeal for Peace, Declaration of the Heads of State 
or Government of Non-Aligned Countries) appealed for 
the settlement of problems creating international tension 
by means of negotiation. The conferees spoke out for 
general and complete disarmament and urged once again 
that the principles of peaceful coexistence be accepted as 
the basis of international relations. Also, they demanded 
the immediate, complete and final abolition of colonialism 
in all its forms. 

Elimination of the economic backwardness of countries 
that had flung off the colonial yoke, and general assistance 
to them, was proclaimed as one of the most impor- 
tant international tasks. The heads of the delegations of 
non-aligned countries called on the Soviet Union and the 
United States to hold direct negotiations designed to 
relieve international tension. The Soviet Government 
expressed its satisfaction that the neutralist states, whose 
population constitutes one-third of mankind, raised their 


1 Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, the Congo (Leopoldville), 
Cuba, Cyprus, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iran, the 
Lebanon, Mali, Morocco, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, Somali, Sudan, Tunisia, 
Yemen, the United Arab Republic and Yugoslavia. 
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voice in behalf of peace and firmly denounced the policy 
of war preparation. The USSR would continue to do its 
utmost for the peoples to gain an opportunity 01 n mg 
without fear of war. in peace and prosperity. 

In October 1964. delegates of 47 non-aligned countries 
gathered at a second conference in Cairo. 1 1 be refusal to 
admit Tshombe, Prime Minister of the Congo (Leopold- 
ville), to the conference for being an agent ot the colonia 
ists developed into a striking anti-imperialist demonstra- 
tion. The Conference adopted a Programme for I eace and 
International Co-operation, which envisaged agreed action 
to liberate the still dependent countries and to wipe out 
colonialism, neo colonialism and imperialism. The Confer- 
ence advocated the granting of financial and military 
assistance to the fighters for the independence of the Por- 
tuguese colonies, declared its non-recognition of the racist 
government of Southern Rhodesia if such a government 
were formed, and approved a number of other specific 
recommendations. The non-aligned states called on all 
governments to follow the principles of peaceful coexistence, 
to refrain from the use of force in settling international 
controversies, and qualified as intolerable the existence of 
military bases in foreign territories. 

In defiance of imperialist intrigues, the Conference again 
demonstrated the determination of the Asian and African 
countries, whose delegations constituted the overwhelming 
majority, to promote enduring peace. 

The Soviet Government welcomed the results of the 
Conference. A joint Soviet-Cuban communique on Octo- 
ber 19, 1964. underscored the international impact of the 
Cairo Conference and voiced the hope that its decisions 
would facilitate the unification of forces fighting against 
imperialism and contribute to a relaxation of tension and 
to a peaceful adjustment of pressing world problems. 


1 The countries which attended the 1961 Conference, save the Con- 
go (Leopoldville), were joined at this conference by Algeria, Angola, 
Burundi, the Cameroons, the Central African Republic, Chad, the 
Congo (Brazzaville), Dahomey, Jordan, Kenya, Kuwait, Laos, Liberia, 
Lvbia. Malawi, Mauritania, Nigeria, Senegal, Sierra-Leone, Syria, Togo, 
Tanzania, Uganda and Zambia. Observers were sent to the conference 
by Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Finland, Jamaica, Mexico, Trinidad- 
Tobago, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
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The Soviet Government showed its understanding of 
the desire to convene a second conference of Asian and 
African states. The USSR, whose territory occupies nearly 
two-fifths of Asia, has every reason to participate in this 
conference. It is natural, therefore, that a number of 
countries spoke out in favour of inviting the Soviet Union 
to the conference. 

For its part, the Soviet Government announced that it 
supported the anti-imperialist aims of the conference whole- 
heartedly and would, as before, promote Afro-Asian solid- 
arity and wage an irreconcilable struggle against colonial- 
ism, regardless of whether or not it participates in any 
future conferences. 


CHAPTER V 


THE SOVIET UNION 

AND THE LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 

National Liberation Struggle 
of Latin American Peoples 

Latin America with its population of more than 200 mil- 
lion has become a scene of active anti-imperialist and anti- 
colonial struggle in the new, third stage of the general 
crisis of capitalism. Latin Americans are stepping forward 
with mounting resolve against the domination of foreign 
monopolies and the corrupt reactionary and dictatorial 
regimes, for complete national liberation. The struggle is 
aimed against the North American imperialists, who are 
plundering the continent’s natural wealth and mercilessly 
exploiting millions upon millions of workers and peasants 
in Latin America. 

This popular effort, which is part and parcel of the 
contemporary national liberation movement, is highlighted 
by the victory of the people’s revolution in Cuba. This 
small country situated in the immediate proximity of the 
United States, the most powerful of the imperialist states, 
wrote finis to the dictatorial Batista regime and ended the 
power of the latifundists and the proteges of the US 
monopolists. 

The heroic people of Cuba have carried through radical 
socio-economic reforms. An agrarian reform law was 
passed, state farms and agricultural co-operatives were 
set up, and enterprises, banks, insurance companies, tran- 
sport and communications belonging to US monopolists, 
were nationalised. The revolutionary 7 government has made 
a start in industrialising the country. Factories, power sta- 
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tions, and the like, are being built with the help of the 
Soviet Union and other socialist states. Groups of teachers 
have mounted an offensive against illiteracy. 

The Cubans are defending their revolutionary gains 
from US imperialist encroachments with unshakable 
determination. Their courageous struggle for freedom and 
social progress is a beacon lighting the way to genuine 
independence and social progress for the other peoples 
of Latin America. “The victory of the Cuban revolution,” 
says the 1960 Statement of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties, “has powerfully stimulated the struggle of the 
Latin American peoples for complete national indepen- 
dence.” 1 The Republic of Cuba is the first country on the 
American continent to be building socialism. 

In the early sixties, a far-flung anti-imperialist move- 
ment developed in Brazil, the biggest of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. Frightened by the mounting revolutionary 
crisis, reactionaries organised an anti-popular conspiracy 
in August 1961. Three million working people responded 
with a general strike. The conspirators had had to retreat. 
A new government was formed, which set out to extend 
and consolidate the state sector in the nation’s economy, 
safeguard national wealth from foreign plunder and 
invigorate the independent course in foreign policy. A law 
was passed restricting (to not more than ten per cent) 
the remittance abroad of profits on foreign investments. 
Strict control was instituted over the influx of foreign 
capital. In early 1964, President Joao Goulart signed 
decrees establishing a state monopoly in imports of oil 
and oil products, nationalising oil refineries and nation- 
alising and distributing among the peasants uncultivated 
land within a ten-kilometre zone along state-operated rail- 
ways and motor roads. Irrigation schemes were also insti- 
tuted. 

However, these measures, though conceived in a capi- 
talist spirit, contradicted the interests of the big landown- 
ers and militarists. Furthermore, Goulart’s policies 
outraged Washington. The US monopolists made up their 
minds to oust the unaccommodating Brazilian President. 
On April 1, 1964, a coup d’etat was staged in the country. 


1 The Struggle for Peace , Democracy and Socialism , p. 61. 
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R^ssions «« showered 

•r„ SvT."oa.' anT'pSblic 'leaders ot il,c 
Sr? Sn the pretL, „, £*£ g* «— 

ptonrf aTpartially olTectcd by the Ooularl government 
p or all this, recent events have shown that it all the 
progressive forces join hands, the peop e can achieve 
Sn" success in the struggle against foreign monopolies 
Mexico with the second biggest population in Latin 
America, is also Wt.inp XS 

nZTSe^rt admits that Mexico’s striving tor complete 
independence is probably the main element of its rela- 
tions with the United Slates. Measures are being taken 
against the abuses of foreign capital. 1 he state sector 
Sf the economy is being expanded. The government con- 
trols oil mining. 75 per cent of the electric power output, 
40 per cent of the steel and 87 per cent of the fertiliser 

OU Me U xico C has spoken out in favour of the peaceful 
coexistence of states with different social systems, laying 
stress above all on its right to develop relations with 
socialist countries despite US objections. In the 18-Nation 
Disarmament Committee Mexico’s spokesmen are working 
articulatelv for the conclusion of a general and complete 
disarmament treaty. The Mexican Government has 
proposed that Latin America be proclaimed a nuclear-free 
zone It opposes Washington’s attempts to involve Latin 
\meriean countries in anti-Cuban actions and objects to 
the use of the Organisation of American States as a tool 
of US imperialist policy. 

The peace-loving foreign policy of the Mexican Govern- 
ment has the support of the people. . 

In Venezuela, the people are striving to abolish toreign 
monopoly dominance and achieve economic independence, 
to defend their democratic rights, and combat the anti- 
popular policies of the ruling class. Although the country 
has generous natural conditions, most of the eight million 
Venezuelans are dragging out a miserable existence. 
Powerful monopolies are plundering its chief wealth- 
petroleum. In 50 years, more than $50,000 million worth 
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of oil has been extracted in the country. Hut all this money 
settled in Wall Street and City coffers. Foreign companies 
derive an annual .‘10-40 per cent profit on invested capital, 
while Venezuela has to be content with mere crumbs. 

In January 1958, a general strike that developed into 
an armed uprising put an end to the Marcos Perez 
Yimenez dictatorship, which the United States had 
considered totally dependable. In 1962, when it dawned 
on the people that Romulo Betancourt’s US-sponsored 
terrorist regime had closed all paths to peaceful struggle 
for progress and national freedom, a partisan movement 
broke out in the country. The authorities employ inhuman 
reprisals to break the will and fighting spirit of the 
patriots. On April 1, 1965, for example, the government 
issued orders to fire on a peaceful demonstration. Political 
manifestations swept the country in protest. The govern- 
ment moved to ban opposition organisations and news- 
papers, whose leaders it promptly arrested. But the 

progressives are striking back. 

Despite generous help from North American monopolies, 
reactionary Latin American regimes are unable to con- 
tain the peoples’ craving for progress and democracy. 
The fascist Rojas Pinilla regime in Colombia fell in May 
1957 after a series of strikes and demonstrations. An 
armed uprising flared up in Paraguay against the reaction- 
arv Alfredo Stroessner dictatorship in December 1959. 
Dictator Trujillo resigned under pressure of the Dominican 
people in May 1961. 

The Panamanians responded with mass manifestations 
to the bloodbath staged by North American troops, in 
which several hundred people were killed and wounded 
in January 1964. The Government of Panama was com- 
pelled to break off diplomatic relations with the United 
Slates. The Panamanians demanded revision and repeal ot 
the unequal agreements concerning the Panama Canal. 
They wanted sovereignty over the Panama Canal Zone, 
which is occupied by US armed forces. Washington had 
had to agree to negotiate. But to avoid a discussion of the 
return of the Canal Zone to Panama, US diplomats resorted 
to legal sleight-of-hand. Blackmail, coupled with political 
and economic intimidation, was employed. Ihe US mo- 
nopolists dread losing their strategic hold on the Panama 
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isthmus and the annual $54 million profit yielded by the 
Panama Canal Company. 

When the Panamanian Government agreed to make 
concessions to the United States, the people organised 
mass demonstrations, carrying slogans, \ ankees go 
home!” and “The Panama Canal Must Belong to Panama- 
nians!” The National Assembly passed a resolution reflect- 
ing the demands of the people. The patriots of Panama 
are carrying on the fight for their country's sovereignty. 

The peoples of the British and French colonics in the 
Caribbean Sea also stepped up their struggles. Jamaica 
was the first to win political independence. In a referendum 
(September 1961), the majority voted for withdrawal from 
the West Indies Federation founded by British colonial 
authorities in 1958. Britain was compelled to consent to 
Jamaican sovereignty. In August 1962, the peoples of 
Trinidad and Tobago won their freedom and formed a 
united state. True to its policy of friendly assistance to 
peoples fighting for their freedom, the Soviet Union 
recognised the young states and supported their request 
for admission to the United Nations, whose members they 
became in September 1962. 

The national liberation movement assumed a spectacular 
scale in British Guiana. The People’s Progressive Party 
headed by Cheddi Jagan proclaimed as its main purpose 
the attainment of political independence. Since 1953, when 
Britain had had to “grant” Guiana a constitution, the 
People’s Progressive Party won overwhelming victories in 
three elections, those of 1953, 1957 and 1961. Jagan’s gov- 
ernment which came to power published a programme 
aimed at the early attainment of complete sovereignty and 
a set of broad socio-economic reforms. It announced that 
it would carry through a policy of non-alignment and 
establish business relations with the socialist countries. 

This programme encountered strong objections on the 
part of Britain and the United States, who joined their 
efforts to overthrow the Jagan government. The British 
colonialists used troops for this purpose, while the US 
imperialists flooded British Guiana with agents. Delaying 
independence under various pretexts, Britain imposed new 
elections on the country in December 1964. Despite 
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colonialist intrigues, Ihe People’s Progressive Party polled 
45.8 per cent of the votes. But Britain and the United 
States formed a government of their own proteges. The 
people of British Guiana responded by stepping up the 
struggle against the domination of the old and new 
colonialists. 

The peoples of Martinique, Guadaloupe and French 
Guiana have taken a stand against the French colonialists. 
The struggle for national independence is also running 
high in the US colony of Puerto Rico, which the Pentagon 
has studded with numerous naval and air bases. 

The craving for unity of the patriotic forces is the high- 
light of the present stage of the liberation movement in 
the Latin American continent. The workers, peasants and 
progressive intellectuals, joined by a part of the bour- 
geoisie, are building up broad political organisations. 

A national patriotic union emerged in Chile as far back 
as 1956. The revolutionary Popular Action Front con- 
sisted of the Communist and Socialist parties and other 
progressive organisations. Its influence grew steadily. It 
gained an impressive victory in the partial elections to 
the Parliament in March 1964 and in 1965, and controls 
about one-third of the seats in the National Congress. Its 
programme provides for the nationalisation of foreign 
mining enterprises, banks and foreign trade; protection 
of oil resources; industrial development and an agrarian 
reform; expansion of democratic freedoms and implemen- 
tation of progressive social measures. In the field of 
foreign policy the Front stands for universal disarmament 
and the banning of nuclear tests, respect of the right of 
peoples to self-determination and for closer relations with 
the socialist and other countries. 

In Mexico, the progressive organisations have formed 
an Election Front. This Front is working for the further 
consolidation of Mexico’s economic and political independ- 
ence. A national liberation front is active in Venezuela, 
Guatemala has a Revolutionary Patriotic Front, a United 
Front of Revolutionary Action exists in El Salvador, etc. 

These political unions operate in their own countries, 
and also participate in actions on a continental scale. 

The Latin American Conference for National Sover- 
eignty, Economic Emancipation and Peace, held in Mexico 
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in March 1961, had great political impact. Prominent 
loaders of all the Latin American countries participated. 
The conference was sponsored by Lazaro Cirdenas, i\- 
President of Mexico. Its resolution reflected the mam 
trends of the progressive struggle m Latin America. A 
I atin Ameircan Congress of Solidarity with Cuba was held 
in Brazil in late March 1963. “We appeal f °r vigilance 
and continuous action,” said its message to the Lai n 
American people, “in order to safeguard the sovereign y 
of Cuba. By so doing, we shall create the most fa\ ourablc 

conditions for our own victory. 1 . . , 

The Congress passed a resolution on invigorating and 

co-ordinating the Cuban solidarity movement. 

The role of the working class in the national liberation 
movement is increasing steadily. Between 1949 and 19.>1 
inclusive, a yearly average of 2 , 600,000 workers were 
involved in strikes in Latin America, while m 1964, the 
figure mounted to nearly 25,000,000. Powerful strikes took 
place in Uruguay, Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia and \ ene- 

zuela. , . . 

The workers' actions are not purely economic m com- 
plexion. Their nature is distinctly political. On three 
occasions, the Brazilian proletariat held general strikes 
when reactionaries attempted to seize power, and the 
miners of Bolivia are fighting gallantly against the pro- 
American military junta. 

A wave of general strikes swept Argentina at the close 
of 1964 and early in 1965. The working people struck for 
their trade union rights and higher wages. Under popular 
pressure, the parliament repealed laws banning the 
Communist Party and other progressive organisations. 

All the same, the working-class struggle in Latin 
America is empaired by conciliators and opportunist 
elements, who are particularly numerous in the trade 
union organisations. They hold posts of prominence in 
the trade unions of many Latin American countries and 
are inclined to strike deals with the big local and foreign 
bourgeoisie, injecting division into the labour movement. 

The peasant movement is becoming more massive and 
organised, and it should be borne in mind that a big sec- 
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tion of the Latin American population is rural. More than 
half of the 60 million gainfully employed Latin Americans 
subsist on farming. 

The peasants are fighting against foreign and local 
monopolies, for an agrarian reform, in defence of demo- 
cratic freedoms and national sovereignty. Armed resistance 
was olTered when latifundists in Colombia began seizing 
peasant land with the help of terrorist bands, police and, 
later, the army. Partisans founded “independent republics” 
in various corners of the land. In May 1064, 16,000 soldiers 
specially trained for “anti-partisan warfare” and equipped 
with US weapons, launched Operation Marquetalia (named 
after the biggest partisan centre), but the punitive expedi- 
tion fell through. The partisan movement is going from 
strength to strength. The 30th Plenary Meeting of the CC 
of the Communist Party of Colombia noted that “a new 
stage of the popular struggle, partisan in character, has 

begun It will be a long struggle and final victory 

depends on its co-ordination with all other forms of mass 
struggle.” 

The Communist Parties stand in the van of the anti- 
imperialist liberation struggle. Their influence on Latin 
America’s political life is mounting continuously. There 
are Communist Parties in all the Latin American coun- 
tries. Their membership totals some 300 thousand. The 
biggest parties are those of Argentina, Brazil, A enezuela 
and Chile. Many parties, however, have to operate under- 
ground. 

The big bourgeoisie connected with the North American 
monopolies, the latifundists, the more reactionary section 
of militarists (known in Latin America as gorillas) and 
the clericals, are waging an undisguised and ferocious war 
against the national liberation movement and the Latin 
American peoples. The national bourgeoisie, which dreads 
the growing struggle for liberation and the social demands 
of the people, is hesitant and uncertain in carrying through 
measures designed to win economic and full political 
independence. The bourgeois and petty-bourgeois political 
parties, alignments and groups, joined in some countries 
by trade union leaders, follow a line ot conciliation. \et. 
despite all difficulties, the national liberation struggle of 
Latin American peoples is steadily expanding. 
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Contacts have been established since the early 60s 
between the national liberation movements of Latin 
America and other continents. Latin Americans take part 
in the Afro-Asian solidarity meets. The idea of three 
continent solidarity (that of Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica), brought forward by the Cuban Republic, has gained 
popularity. In 1965, at the Second Conference of the Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Movement, held in Ghana, a decision was 
reached to hold a three continent solidarity conference in 
Cuba. 

Many of the Latin American countries support the 
Asian and African states in their striving to achieve equal 
economic relations with capitalist countries and to put an 
end to the non-equivalent commodity exchange whereby 
the imperialist monopolies squeeze fabulous profits out of 
the developing countries. 

At the 17th UN General Assembly the delegations of 
Asian, African and Latin American countries framed a 
joint memorandum concerning a world wide trade and 
development conference. 

Representatives of some of the Latin American coun- 
tries attended the Second Conference of Non-Aligned 
Countries in Cairo as observers in October 1964. 

The national liberation struggle of the Latin American 
peoples is proceeding in a difficult environment and has 
to contend with the bitter resistance of a strong adversary, 
the US imperialists. 


US Expansionist Policy in Latin America 

In face of the tempestuously growing national liberation 
movement and the collapse of colonialism, the United 
States is resorting to subtler methods of retaining the 
Latin American countries under its undivided sway. 

The US monopolies still hold the commanding heights 
in the economies of the Latin American countries. In 
1963, North American investments totalled $16,961 mil- 
lion, of which nearly $10,000 million were direct invest- 
ments. 

The US monopolists are draining the economy, plunder- 
ing national resources and mercilessly exploiting the 
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working people of Latin America. In the first fifteen post- 
war years profit and interest on North American capital 
added up to nearly $10,000 million. In 1964, the declared 
profits alone, reaped by the various companies and the 
Government of the United States, reached the $2,000 
million mark. 

As a result, the annual income per head of population 
in the Latin American countries is appallingly low — less 
than $100 in Bolivia and Haiti, between $100 and 
$200 in Brazil, Paraguay, Peru, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Guatemala, etc. These, mind 
you, are average figures. In the north-eastern section of 
Brazil, for example, millions of people exist on an income 
considerably below $100. 

The abuses of the US monopolies lead to a perverse, 
lopsided development of the Latin American economy, 
which is built entirely on the export of one or two different 
raw materials. Take the following figures. In the past few 
years 80 per cent of Latin American exports consisted of 
just 20 raw materials and farm crops. Oil constituted 
87 per cent of Venezuela’s total export, coffee 57 per cent 
of Brazil’s, copper 69 per cent of Chile’s, and wool and 
beef 74 per cent of Uruguay’s. Nearly half this export went 
to the United States. 

This economic bondage leads inevitably to mounting 
financial difficulties. In 1960, the total foreign debt was 
$5,500 million, a tidy sum that kept climbing until it 
reached the $9,100 million mark in 1964. 

Dependence on the North American market is having 
a most destructive effect on Latin American economies. 
Price fluctuations, even of the smallest degree, biing dire 
consequences in their wake. \et the price of raw materials 
keeps dropping, while the price of equipment and manu- 
factured goods imported from the United States mounts. 
The profit derived by Wall Street monopolists in 1961 
solely from the non-equivalence of the prices of raw- 
materials and manufactured goods added up to the 
fantastic figure of $1,500 million. In subsequent years, 
this figure was still greater. 

The United States does not hesitate to interfere in 
internal Latin American affairs, setting up reactionary 
dictatorships and police regimes in the various Latin 
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American countries. For this purpose, the imperialists arc 
pushing the militarisation of the American states, training 
officers for the Latin American armies and activating 
armed “special purpose” units to combat the liberation 
movement. The men heading the various military and 
police regimes are, naturally, trained in the United States. 

To invigorate their control over the Latin American 
countries, the United States bludgeoned the Organisation 
of American States into passing a decision establishing 
an Inter-American Military Academy. The main purpose 
of the officers trained there is to fight “against commu- 
nism” and defend the dictatorial regimes. The Academy is 
patterned on its NATO counterpart. 

The “special purpose” combat units are activated at 
US war bases in the Panama Canal Zone and at Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina. According to US press reports, 
12,000 Latin American soldiers and a considerable number 
of officers had received special training by mid-1963. In 
addition, 300 US experts trained another 3,500 servicemen 
in 63 groups scattered all over Latin America for punitive 
combat, and, what is more, took direct part in operations 
against the partisan movement and public demonstrations 
of discontent. In more recent years, the training of “special 
purpose” units has expanded. Counter-revolutionary Cuban 
emigres have been enlisted in the units on a big scale, 
and participated in the armed US intervention in the 
Congo in October 1964. 

The United States has imposed an inter-American 
mutual “defence” treaty on the countries of the continent 
(at Rio de Janeiro in 1947) and a spate of bilateral military 
agreements. What the United States wishes is to merge 
the OAS with NATO. A proposal to establish contact 
between the two alliances was made officially in early 
1958 by the then NATO Secretary-General. Paul-Henri 
Spaak. Yet the majority of the L^tin American countries 
made the OAS Council turn down the proposal in March 
1958. 

An Organisation of Central American States (ODECA) 
embracing Guatemala, Honduras, Costa Rica, Nicaragua 
and El Salvador, was founded in April 1965 under the 
auspices of the United States. The main purpose of ODECA, 
as conceived by the United States, is to bear down on the 
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national liberation movement. A Defence Council has been 
formed, which plans the activation of punitive forces. 

At its own war bases in the Panama Canal Zone and 
Central America, the United States has hand-picked units 
trained and equipped to keep down the peoples of the 
countries concerned. 

The Central Intelligence Agency of the United States 
is an active vehicle of the policies pursued by the US 
monopolists. It plants terrorists in various Latin American 
countries to organise assassinations of progressive leaders, 
raids on Communist Party and trade union premises, etc. 
The CIA also sets up terrorist organisations, like the 
Black Hand in Colombia, which make it their purpose 
to slay the leaders and active members of the progressive 
movement. 

After the Cuban Revolution, the United States made 
struggle against Freedom Island the cornerstone of its 
Latin American policies. The North American imperialists 
are bent on isolating and squashing the Cuban Republic 
by economic and politico-military pressures. In 1961-62, 
the United States endeavoured to form an anti-Cuban 
military bloc of Caribbean countries. 

Anti-Cuban measures were discussed at conferences of 
OAS Foreign Ministers in Santiago (August 1959), San 
Jose (August 1960), Punta del Este (January 1962) and 
Washington (October 1962), at the conference of finance 
and economy ministers in Punta del Este (August 1961) 
and at the meeting the US President had with presidents 
of the Central American states in San Jose (March 1963). 
The OAS conferences in 1964 and 1965 were also 
prominently devoted to aggressive plans against Cuba. 

In January 1961, the United States broke off diplomatic 
and consular relations with the Cuban Republic and set 
to preparing an armed aggression against that country. 
The plan envisaged a landing of armed Cuban counter- 
revolutionaries, followed by the puppet Miro Cardona 
“government” formed in the United States on March 22, 
1961. 

The US militarists sponsored a series of crude provoca- 
tions to create a pretext for the projected assault. US 
warships and aircraft invaded Cuba’s territorial waters 
and air space. Arms were parachuted to counter-revolu- 
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. , Amiran Dianes. Warships bearing no 

!SX«io» marks ,'K‘s Z 

bate C aXSnamo. American anti-Cuban propaganda 

vvas sharply intensified^ bombcrs with Cuban idcnti- 

p °* A P" l ai lf’ fired on airfields in Havana, Santiago de 
ficat ion marks v d av later, armed detachments 

of U C«ba n n c^migrt'-s- Wfiggjg ^ 

Seralnd zealously *to prepare this 

Pi ?he C trmed S for C es of the Cuban Republic dealt a crush- 
inWo the ^ 

a ™ S |eT d tS U band"t l imasiTn"^' through US diplomacy 
began making still more vigorous use of OAS as a political 

l ° A' conference of OAS foreign ministers was called on the 
initiative of the US State Department in January 196- m 
the Uruguay holiday resort of Punta del Este. There, the 
United States saddled the conference with iniquitous and 
far-reaching anti-Cuban decisions. Yet * e 
American countries resisted these p ans. n - 

tion fell back on intimidation and blackmail. Some g 
ments were promised considerable allocations, others were 
subjected to political pressure. As a result, the LS 
imperialists managed to drag through a resolution on the 
“incompatibility” of Cuba’s socio-political structure %\itl 
the inter-American system. Washington hoped this resolu- 
tion would serve as a “legal basis” for aggression against 
revolutionary Cuba. , .. ak was 

The resolution to expel Cuba from the OAS was 
supported by countries ruled by pro-American dictators 
an/ reactionary leaders. Brazil, Mexico, Argentina Chile, 
Bolivia and Ecuador, who represent /0 per cent of Lat 
America’s population, opposed the resolution. 

The expulsion of Cuba from the OAS was a gross viola- 
tion of the OAS Charter. “No state or group of states, 
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says its Article 15, “has t he right to intervene, directly 
or indirectly, for any reason whatever, in the internal or 
external afTairs of any other state” and may not, accord- 
ing to Article 16, “use or encourage the use of coercive 
measures of an economic or political character in order to 
force the sovereign will of another state and obtain from 
it advantages of any kind.” 

The joint statement issued by the Socialist parties of 
Argentina and Chile concerning the Punta del Este con- 
ference stressed that it “in effect wished to condemn ag- 
rarian reform, the elimination of illiteracy, expropriation 
of foreign enterprises, abolition of professional armies and 
the anti-imperialist and anti-colonialist foreign policy”. 

After the Punta del Este conference, the US ruling 
quarters stepped up pressure on the Latin American gov- 
ernments, urging them to rupture diplomatic relations 
with Cuba. Various arm-twisting devices were put to use 
for this purpose, coupled with promises of lavish credits 
and loans. 

In step with political measures, Washington redoubled 
its economic aggression against Cuba. The US President 
announced an embargo on trade with Cuba. In 1958, US- 
Cuban trade had amounted to $1,074 million. By 1961, it 
had dwindled to $50 million, and today has been practi- 
cally reduced to nil. 

After the US naval blockade of Cuba was announced 
on October 22, 1962, Washington summoned representa- 
tives of the Latin American countries to get their approval 
of the piratical scheme. The US delegation obtained their 
consent to employ against Cuba individual and collective 
sanctions, not short of armed force. This sort of decision 
was welcomed by the various Latin American dictators 
ruling their countries by grace of the United States 
imperialists. The reactionary regimes see eye to eye with 
Washington, because they fear the Latin American peoples 
will follow Cuba’s example and establish popular rule in 
their countries. 

In July 1964, an OAS session convened in Washington 
to adopt a decision that its members must rupture diplo- 
matic relations with Cuba. Mexico refused to abide by it. 
The peoples, too, refused to submit. Mass demonstrations, 
meetings and strikes swept the Latin American capitals 
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in August and September 1964. At a mass meeting in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, a speaker said: 

“The rupture will enslave not Cuba, but Uruguay. It 
jeopardises the sovereignty of all the stales ol the con- 

tU Numerous political and public leaders of varying 

political convictions are protesting against the OAS deci- 
sion. The more far-sighted of Latin Americas politicians 
cannot fail to see that decisions adopted under Washing- 
ton pressure are aimed not only against Cuba, but against 
all the Latin American countries. Mexico’s firm refusal to 
submit to US demands, is admired by the peoples of the 

continent. . ... ,, 

Latin Americans are learning from experience that the 

OAS is an abettor of the aggressive policy of the US 

monopolies, and have nicknamed it the US Colonial 
Department. Contradictions and differences within the 
organisation are growing more acute. 

The United States resorts on a big scale to plots and 
coups, which only speak of the instability of US-sponsored 
Latin American regimes. In just the three years of 1962-64 
the imperialists and local reactionaries worked hand in 
hand to perform reactionary coups in Argentina, Peru, 
Ecuador. Guatemala, Honduras, the Dominican Republic 

and Brazil. _ . . „ ... 

The armed intervention against the Dominican Republic 
betokens North America’s mounting aggressiveness in 
Latin America. On April 24, 1965, a group of democrati- 
callv-minded officers of the Dominican army announced 
the reinstatement of President Juan Bosch, overthrown 
with US help in 1963. The people gave them unqualified 
support, clamouring for the restoration of the constitu- 
tional regime and for democratic freedoms. Washington, 
on the other hand, came out in support of the reactionary 
generals to prevent Bosch’s return to power. But the 
patriotic forces crushed the reactionaries. So on April 28, 
the US President ordered a landing of American troops, 
who launched military operations against the Dominican 
patriots. This was an act of undisguised aggression against 
the people of a small country, one more attempt to main- 
tain by armed force a dictatorial regime that acted on the 
wishes of the US monopolies. 
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The fresh US aggression created alarm and indignation 
in the Latin American countries. At a conference of the 
OAS Council convened by the US Government in Washing- 
ton, Chile, Uruguay, Mexico, Peru, Ecuador, Venezuela 
and other countries protested against the piratical acts 
of the US militarists. Yet the United States managed to 
impose on them an OAS decision creating an Inter- Amer- 
ican Force for shipment to the Dominican Republic in order 
to cloak the intervention with the OAS flag. 

The Soviet Union protested vehemently against the 
arbitrary action of the US militarists in the Dominican 
Republic. The USSR demanded that the Security Council 
convene to condemn the aggressive conduct of the United 
States and take urgent measures to frustrate the interven- 
tion. At the Security Council, hacked by the delegates of 
Cuba, and the neutralist Asian and African countries, the 
Soviet Union exposed the US attempts to escape respon- 
sibility and demonstrated that the aggression against the 
Dominican Republic was yet another link in the imperialist 
policy of the United States, which is dealing brutally with 
peoples that rise to fight for their freedom. 

The US aggression against the Dominican Republic met 
with world wide censure. The governments of the socialist 
countries and most Asian and African states declared their 
support of the Dominican people in no uncertain terms and 
demanded the withdrawal of US troops and a stop to 
interference in the country’s internal affairs. On June 5, 
1965, the Soviet Government published a statement calling 
on the Security Council and all UN member-countries to 
repulse US abuse and lawlessness and high-handed viola- 
tions of the UN Charter. 

The US-sponsored OAS decision to establish the so- 
called Inter- American Force, the statement pointed out, 
went against the UN Charter, which bears the signature 
of the United States. This decision is unlawful and con- 
stitutes a threat to the Latin American countries. Yet the 
US imperialists are bent on arrogating the right to inter- 
fere under the OAS flag in the internal affairs of the Latin 
American countries and to suppress governments and 
democratic forces working for the lrecdom and independ- 
ence of their countries. 
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US Political Manoeuvres in Latin America. 

The Alliance for Progress 

Despite the variety of economic and political pressures 
and armed interventions, the US monopolists are seeing 
their grip on Latin America slipping under the impact of 
the powerful national liberation movement. 1 his is why 
Washington is forced to apply more flexible tactical 
dodges. In March 1961, it announced a programme, which 
it chose to name Alliance for Progress. 

On White House orders, the US press, radio and televi- 
sion, and the propaganda vehicles of the dependent coun- 
tries as well, extolled Alliance for Progress as the epitome 
of a coming Golden Age in Latin America. Yet its true 
purpose was to neutralise the influence of the Cuban 
revolution on the Latin American peoples, shore up the 
foothold of the US monopolists in Latin America, obscure 
the crying social injustices and contrasts, avert a revolu- 
tionary explosion and distract the peoples from the struggle 
for freedom. 

The programme inferred that about SI 00 ,000 million 
were needed to secure Latin America's economic upsurge 
in ten years. Of this sum, the Latin American countries 
were to provide $80,000 million, the United States $11,000 
million, and the West European monopolies and Japan 
the remaining $9,000 million. 

A special inter-American economic conference to dis- 
cuss the programme was convened in August 1961. It 
adopted the Charter of Punta del Este, which spoke 
speciously of the United States and the Latin American 
countries “joining efforts’’ in developing the latter. 

The United States promised to allocate about $1,000 
million annually for the programme, which sum is con- 
siderably smaller than the profits derived annually by the 
US monopolies from their Latin American investments. 
It will be recalled that the US monopolies receive over 
$2,000 million in profits from their investments and that, 
in addition, the United States also benefits from the non- 
equivalent prices. Moreover, the monopolists reap consider- 
able profits from shipping and freight insurance. All in 
all. the United States pumps more than $3,000 million 
out of Latin America every year. 
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Furthermore, the United States has hemmed in the 
financing of the Alliance for Progress with a profusion of 
economic and political strings. The bulk of the allocations 
are being made as loans and credits at the usual commer- 
cial interest of five or six per cent. These are to be put 
into industries operated by either the US monopolists 
themselves, or into local companies and trusts associated 
with the US monopolies. The recipients of the loans and 
credits undertake to spend the bulk of the money in the 
United States. What this boils down to is really a subsidy 
for US foreign commerce. Much of the allocations are to 
be spent on paying for the Food for Peace programme, 
which is no more than a sales promotion for US farm 
surpluses. 

Before getting the dollars, the Latin American govern- 
ments are obliged to submit their economic plans to 
Washington’s scrutiny and approval, and to create favour- 
able conditions for foreign investments, guarantee 
monopoly property, and the like. 

As we see, the Alliance for Progress never visualised, 
nor could visualise, the industrialisation of the Latin 
American countries and the institution of radical agrarian 
reform. Economists estimate that even if the 10-year 
programme is carried out in full, the Latin American 
countries will still need some 100 years to attain the 
national income per head of population prevailing in the 
United States. 

Yet the United States is in no hurry to dispense finances 
for this, albeit modest, programme. Instead of the 
promised $1,000 million a year, the Latin American coun- 
tries received this amount in the first two years, and not 
in dollars either, but mostly in US farm surpluses. In 
addition, the United States granted them a short defer- 
ment in paying up old debts. Part of the allocations were 
used urgently to cover acule budget deficits which, if the 
truth be told, were caused by abuses of the US monopolies. 

The four years since the launching of the Alliance for 
Progress programme indicate clearly that it is much more 
a political, rather than economic, venture. The United 
States is using it to fight the Cuban revolution, to retain 
its grip on the continent, and to support dictatorial 
regimes. 
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The Alliance for Progress signboard is, m 
n .mc for the alliance of US monopolists with the most 

mittec of shareholders of US companies operating ir ^ Latin 
America called for a change in Alliance for rogress 

activities What should be done, it said, is to stop talking 
about reform, reduce loans to state-operated enterprises 
in the Latin American countries and secure bettei ^ urn » 
Uons for the investment of private US capital. The US 
Government acted promptly on these demands and an 
exponent of firm dealing with Latin America was put at 
the head of the Alliance for Progress. 


Inter-Imperialist Contradictions 
in Latin America 

In the early post-war period the Latin American coun- 
tries were still largely dominated by the US imperialists 
alone But in the latter 1950s West European and Japanese 
businessmen began making bigger and bigger inroads into 
SKS American economy. This wheUed 

ist contradictions and competitive rivalry. More ioreig 
investments have been made in Latin America than a - 
where else in the economically undeveloped regions of the 
world. The aggregate foreign capital operating m La 

America tops the S20.000 million mark. 

West European and Japanese monopolists are capit 
ising on the economic and, particularly, the political 
difficulties the United States experiences m Latin America 
to exploit the specific features of the area. I he govern 
ments of the bigger Latin American countries for exam- 
ple who are pandering to the interests of the mfluentia 
bourgeoisie, are taking steps to develop a versatile national 
economy, with an accent on industry. 1 his has steep } 
increased the market for machines, lathes and other ^ plant 
Yet the Latin American countries are having trouble 
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selling their raw materials and farm crops, which, in turn, 
creates a foreign currency shortage. The Federal Republic 
of Germany, Japan and other rivals of the United States 
are making the most of this situation to conclude barter 
deals, importing manufactured goods in exchange for raw 
materials. Furthermore, they consent readily to building 
their own enterprises working on local raw and other 
materials. French Renault automobiles, for example, are 
assembled at the Mexican national enterprise, Diesel 
Nacional, out of 75 per cent local material. 

The same is true of the English Austin automobiles 
assembled in Colombia. 

Latin America attracts foreign capital by the prospect 
of extraordinarily high profits. The average rate of net 
profit on capital invested in Brazil, for example, is as 
high as 60 to 70 per cent, ranking among the highest in 
the world. 

Unlike the United States, which keeps the bulk of its 
investments in the mining and oil industries, West 
European and Japanese industrialists lay the accent chiefly 
on the manufacturing industries — engineering, the auto- 
mobile and chemical industries, and electrical engineering. 

West German businessmen are particularly active. 
According to estimates of the West German Economic 
Institute, about 1,000 million West German marks were 
invested in Latin America in 1952-59, and another 248 mil- 
lion in 1961. By 1965, FRG investments there topped 
$700 million, which is ten times the West German invest- 
ments in Africa and Asia. Capital is exported by Krupp, 
IG-Farbenindustric, Siemens, Mercedes-Benz, Volkswagen. 
Flick and Hamel. 

Bent on expanding their bridgeheads, FRG concerns are 
designing and building a big number of large-scale indus- 
trial projects in Brazil, Chile, Argentina, Peru, Venezuela 
and El Salvador. Klockncr is building a steel mill in Brazil 
that is going to be the biggest in Latin America. Krupp 
is the principal supplier of diesel engines tor Brazil s 
railways. In 1960, the West German firm of Ferrostahl 
concluded a deal with Acindar (Industria Argentina de 
Accros) for the joint working of iron ore deposits in 
Patagonia. In March 1961, the Atomic Energy Council of 
Peru signed an agreement with the !• RG Ministry of 
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Atomic Energy and Water Resources for the working of 
uranium deposits in the Vilcamba area. f l he FRG is also 
financing the modernisation of Bolivia's tin industry. 

In 1904, FRG President Heinrich Liibke visited a num- 
ber of Latin American countries. 1 1 is junket was viewed 
by the West German monopolies as a prelude to further 
penetration. The Iiandelsblatt , mouthpiece of the Dfissel- 
dorf Stock Exchange, stressed that it “amounts to at last 
showing our teeth to our foreign competitors . 

Other West European capitalists are reluctant to leave 
the palm to their West German counterparts. British, 
French and Italian monopolies are laying their hands on 
Brazil's economy. British and Dutch capital, amounting 
k* to as much as £530 million, is invested through Shell in 

Venezuela’s oil industry. 

In Argentina, British capital controls 560 large landed 
estates, numerous refrigeration plants, the Iron Company, 
the Compania britanica de construcciones, the Talleres 
mecanicas y navales, the chemical firms of Duperial and 
Electrocolor, and the textile mills of Alpargatas. British 
capital also controls as much as 60 per cent of the wood- 
working industry. Considerable British funds are invested 
in mining, transport and commerce. Britain accounts for 
something like 10 per cent of Latin America’s foreign 
trade. 

When Adolfo Lopez Mateos, the President of Mexico, 
visited Paris in March 1963 and President Charles de 
Gaulle paid a return visit to Mexico in March of the fol- 
lowing year, the two countries reached an understanding 
that France will take a hand in Mexico’s economic devel- 
opment, particularly the development of her petro-chem- 
ical industry. A mixed committee was set up to frame 
the pertinent projects. France granted Mexico a loan 
of $150,000,000. Paris is also conducting economic 
negotiations with a number of other Latin American 
countries. 

Italian financiers, too, are turning their gaze on Latin 
America. A consortium of Italian banks has purchased 
15,000 million liras worth of bonds from the Inter- 
American Development Bank. Italian monopolists are 
financing industrial construction in Argentina, Chile and 
Brazil. 
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Japans direct investments in Latin America have 
increased considerably. In Brazil alone, they total 
$250-300 million. About $100 million is being put into the 
Usiminas iron and steel project. 

1 he Mitsubishi Mining Company has established a 
daughter company in Chile to work iron ore deposits. The 
Nippon Mining Company is working copper mines in 
Antofagasta, and six Japanese firms have formed the 
Nippon Bolivia Mining Company in 1060 to extract copper 
ore in Bolivia. 

Japan s trade with the Latin American countries 
accounts for nine per cent of the latter’s foreign commerce, 
the inter-imperialist contradictions in Latin America 
became more acute after the establishment of the European 
Common Market. I he United Slates has good grounds to 
fear that the West European capitalists will operate in 
concert in South and Central America to elbow out the US 
monopolists, who have heretofore held undivided sway. 

As we see, the United States, who still holds the key 
positions in the economies of the various Latin American 
countries, is beginning to run into competition. The savage 
competitive struggle for markets and spheres of invest- 
ment is already now exerting an influence on political 
developments and the alignment of forces in the Latin 
American countries. This has triggered attempts to put 
the penetration of West European and Japanese capital 
under US control. An Atlantic Community has been formed 
for this purpose, with the professed aim of “assisting” 
Latin America. One of its chairmen is Emilio G. Collado, 
vice-president of the mighty Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. 


Soviet Union and the Latin American Countries 

Soviet policy towards the Latin American countries is 
based on the desire to establish equal and mutually 
advantageous co-operation and help the peoples in their 
just struggle for genuine independence, progress and 
peace. 

Despite the all-out efforts of imperialist propaganda to 
inject the venom of anti-communism into Latin Americans, 
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they consider the Soviet Union a true friend and champion 

^K^eTSS^doing » utmost to *nvi«o ? ,e r...- 
lions with the Latin American countries. Sox let people 
consider it their internationalist duty to assist tl e nalic . 
liberation struggles of the Latin Americans. In the Ln ted 
Nations and at other international forums, the Soviet 
Union invariably promotes the right of the peoples o 
decide their own fate, calling for an end to US expansion 
ist policy and to the plunder of the wealth and the 
exploitation of the manpower of Latin America b\ ru p n 

111 The* successes of the socialist countries and the national 
liberation movement are pulling down the barriers erected 
bv the imperialists and the reactionary bourgeois and lati- 
fundist elements to isolate Latin America from the socialis 

C °As l stressed in the CC CPSU Report to the 22nd Congress 
of the CPSU. “Soviet relations with the Latin American 
countries . . . have made progress despite the barriers 
artificially raised bv internal reaction and the US imperial- 
ists. .. . And even though the US imperialists stop at 
nothing— not even at overthrowing lawful governments 
to prevent Latin American countries from pursuing an 
independent policy, events will nevertheless take their own 
course . ?l 

Friendly contacts have been established in the last few 
vears between the Soviet Union and a number of Latin 
American countries. Even the ruling quarters still close \ 
connected with the United States are beginning to gravitate 
more distinctlv towards greater political, economic and 
cultural contacts with the Soviet Union, despite the strong 
resistance of the US imperialists. 

The Soviet Union maintains normal diplomatic relations 
(through diplomatic missions) with the Republic of Cuba 
(May i960) 1 , Brazil (November 1961), Mexico (August 
1924), Argentina (June 1946), Uruguay (August 1926), and 
Chile (1964). Formal diplomatic relations, exclusive of an 
exchange of missions, are maintained with Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor, Guatemala, Nicaragua, the Dominican Republic and 


1 See Chapter II. 
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Costa Rica. Diplomatic relations were broken ofT due to 
reactionary intrigues with Colombia (May 1948) and 
Venezuela (June 1952). However, the Soviet Union has 
never had diplomatic relations with Paraguay, Haiti, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Peru and Panama. 

Relations with Brazil became perceptibly better in the 
early 60s. A three-year trade agreement was concluded in 
1959. When Janio Quadros 1 was inaugurated President, 
the Soviet and Brazilian governments exchanged telegrams 
expressing their readiness to develop Soviet-Brazilian 
relations. 

In the summer of 1961, a parliamentary delegation and 
a group of Brazilian journalists visited the Soviet Union. 
A Soviet goodwill mission paid a return visit to Brazil. 
Soviet journalists, too, made a tour of that country. Also 
in 1961, ^ uri Gagarin, the world’s first cosmonaut, visited 
Brazil on the invitation of her President. 

In August 1961, Vice-President Joao Goulart came to 
Moscow. He exchanged opinions with Soviet statesmen 
concerning Soviet-Brazilian relations. 

The mutual visits and exchanges of messages paved the 
way for a normalisation of relations. Soon after Goulart, 2 
leader of the Labour Party, became Brazil’s President, 
negotiations were launched for the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations. They culminated on November 23, 1961, in 
an exchange of pertinent messages by the Ministers of 
Foreign AlTairs. The resumption of Soviet-Brazilian rela- 
tions was hailed with deep satisfaction by the peoples of 
both countries. The Soviet Government said in its message 
to Goulart in June 1962: “In sending our Ambassador to 
the United States of Brazil, the biggest country in Latin 
America, we are prompted by the desire to develop rela- 
tions of friendship and co-operation with Brazil and to 
promote better mutual understanding between the Soviel 
and Brazilian peoples.” 3 


1 Quadros was President from January to August 1901. Under 
pressure of local reactionaries, connected with the United States, he 
was compelled to resign and leave the country. 

2 Goulart became President in September 1961 after an acute 
political struggle. Reaction, supported by the United States, attempted 
to block the patriotic statesman’s ascent to power. 

3 Pravda , June 17, 1962. 
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From 1961 to 1964 Soviet-Brazilian relations made good 
headway on the basis of friendship and mutually advan- 
tageous co-operation. 

In May-June 1962, a Soviet trade and industry exhibi- 
tion in Rio de Janeiro attracted considerable public notice. 
The Soviet Government delegation that came to its 
opening had talks with the President ot Biazil, the 
Foreign Minister and other statesmen, and Brazilian busi- 
nessmen. An understanding was reached to conclude a 
new long-term trade agreement 1 and a trade protocol lor 

1962, envisaging a considerable increase in trade, was 
signed. Five-year agreements on trade and payments, and 
on mutual deliveries in 1963-65 were signed on April 20, 

1963. 

Soviet oil experts concluded after close on-the-spot 
explorations in 1963 that the country had oil deposits big 
enough to meet national needs. The Soviet specialists 
rejected the findings of US geologists that the oil industry 
in Brazil had no future. 

However, after the coup d etat in Brazil in 1964, reac- 
tionary elements have been going out of their w a} to 
impair relations with the Soviet Union. 

A certain improvement has occurred in the last few 
years in Soviet-Mexican relations. Contacts at various 
levels, exchanges of delegations, relations between par- 
liaments and cultural co-operation have been getting 
more lively since 1958. Messages were exchanged by the 
Soviet Government and the President of Mexico on key 
international issues. 

In 1958, the Soviet Union was visited by Lazaro Gar- 
denas, ex-President and prominent Mexican political 
leader. Also in 1958, a Soviet Government delegation 
attended ceremonies at which Adolfo Lopez Mateos was 
inaugurated President of Mexico. 

More than a million Mexicans came to see the Exhibition 
of Soviet Technical and Scientific Achievement, held in 
the Mexican capital in 1959. A Soviet Government delega- 
tion headed by Anastas Mikoyan was present at the open- 
ing of the Exhibition. 


1 The 1959 agreement expired in 1962. 
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A Soviet Government delegation also attended the festiv- 
ities marking the 150th anniversary of Mexico’s independ- 
ence in September 1960. The message of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on that occasion said the Soviet Union would do 
its utmost to promote good relations with Mexico, which 
not only accorded with the interests of the Soviet and 
Mexican peoples, but also contributed to the furtherance 
of peace. The message noted the identity of Soviet and 
Mexican views on such key matters as general and com- 
plete disarmament, abolition of colonialism and non-inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other states. In his reply, 
the Mexican President said Mexico would persevere in its 
efforts to promote constructive solutions for the disarma- 
ment problem and all other problems impeding interna- 
tional relations and co-operation. 

In a message to the Soviet Government, the President 
of Mexico expressed his satisfaction over the adjustment 
of the Caribbean crisis in the autumn of 1962 and voiced 
the hope that redoubled efforts would be made to relieve 
tension and find acceptable solutions for problems still 
jeopardising peace. 

In November 1962, the Mexican Congress appealed to 
the parliaments of the world to work for peace, general 
disarmament and a stop to nuclear bomb testing. The Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR hailed this initiative and said 
in the message that “securing dependable and lasting 
peace on earth, particularly now, when nuclear weapons 
have been developed, is the prime task of all countries 
and peoples”. It underscored its unshakable determination 
to promote peace. 

The exchange of parliamentary, cultural and scientific 
delegations between the Soviet Union and Mexico has 
expanded. This is promoting greater mutual understand- 
ing and common views on matters concerning the interests 
of both countries. The Mexican parliamentary delegation 
which visited the Soviet Union on the invitation of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR was given a warm reception 
by the Soviet people. A joint Soviet-Mexican communique 
stressed the mutual desire to develop versatile relations 
between the two countries and to consolidate peace and 
international security. The statement ot the Supreme 
Soviet delegation which visited Mexico in 1964 noted that 
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the coinciding views on many important international 
problems formed a good basis for greater friendship and 
co-operation between the peoples of the Soviet Union 
and Mexico. A Soviet delegation attended the inauguration 
of President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz in late 1964. 

Soviet-Mexican cultural relations, too, have expanded 
considerably. 

After Arturo Frondizi became President of Argentina in 
May 1958, Soviet-Argentine relations became somewhat 
more lively. A Soviet Government delegation attended the 
President’s inauguration. An agreement was concluded in 
October 1958, under which the Soviet Union granted 
Argentina long-term credit for $100,000,000 to purchase 
Soviet equipment for her oil industry. In 1959, Soviet- 
Argentine trade aggregated as much as 40,200,000 rubles. 

A Soviet Government delegation headed by Alexei Ko- 
sygin went to Argentina in May I960 to attend festivities 
marking the 50lh anniversary of the May Revolution. An 
additional credit protocol was concluded in Buenos Aires 
on May 27. It added to the list of commodities which 
Argentina could purchase on account in the USSR. 

However, under the pressure of local militarists and 
the US imperialists, the Frondizi government began re- 
ducing contacts with the Soviet Union. The film exchange 
agreement was abrogated. The Argentine authorities took 
unfriendly actions against the Soviet Embassy in Buenos 
Aires, and refused to grant visas to Soviet citizens. Soviet 
offices in Buenos Aires were raided in April and May 1961. 
Moreover, the Frondizi government refused to receive a 
Soviet goodwill mission. 

After the coup d’etat in March 1962, when a mixed mili- 
tary and civilian dictatorship was in effect established in 
Argentina, relations with the Soviet Union became still 
more strained. Trade came to a near standstill, and in May 
1962, the Argentine Government repealed the trade and 
payments agreement of 1958. 

In July 1963, Arturo Illia was elected President of 
Argentina. In his election speeches he said, among other 
things, that he favoured greater co-operation with all 
countries. The USSR welcomed the intentions of the new 
Argentine President to expand international relations. The 
Soviet Government voiced its hope that relations of friend- 
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ship, mutual understanding and economic co-operation 
would develop between the USSR and Argentina. 

Soviet-Uruguay relations also followed the line of com 
mcrcial, cultural and sports exchanges and parliamentary 
contacts. I he Uruguay Government that came to power in 
March 1963 showed a distinct interest in expanding trade 
with the Soviet Union. The diplomatic missions in Moscow 
and Montevideo were converted into embassies on a recip- 
rocal basis in December 1964. 

Soviet-Chilean relations have been normalised. Chilean 
members of parliament visited the USSR in November 
1960, and a delegation of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
paid a return visit in 1961. A Chilean trade delegation came 
to Moscow in January 1960. A permanent Soviet trade 
mission was opened in Santiago. A large group of Chilean 
members of parliament again came to the USSR in June 
1961 and was received by the Chairmen of the two cham- 
bers of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Cultural relations 
became somewhat more lively. 

In June 1963, an economic delegation headed by the 
Minister of Land, Julio Phillipi, visited the Soviet Union 
to negotiate economic and commercial matters. Eduardo 
Frei, leader of the Christian-Democratic Party of Chile, 
paid a visit to the Soviet Union in October 1963. The fol- 
lowing year, a scientific exchange agreement was conclud- 
ed in Santiago between Moscow University and University 
of Chile. 

A big campaign for the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and other socialist countries 
gained momentum in Chile, and the revolutionary Popular 
Action Front, a major political organisation, came out for 
an early normalisation of relations with the USSR. But the 
Conservative and Liberal parties in power at the time 
obstructed the issue. 

Resumption of diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union became a focal issue during the elections in Chile 
on September 4, 1964. Salvador Allende, a presidential 
nominee of the People’s Front of Progressive Forces, said 
he would, if elected, immediately restore diplomatic rela- 
tions with the USSR and the other socialist countries. The 
election programme of the People’s Front exerted a bene- 
ficial influence on the Christian Democratic Party, which 
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supported the demand of the Chilean people. Eduardo 
Frei, candidate of the Christian Democratic Party, who had 
the support of the Conservatives and Liberals, won the 
election. 

After the election, Gabriel Valdes, Foreign Minister in 
Frei’s cabinet, declared: “We shall keep our promise of 
establishing relations with all countries of interest to 
Chile, particularly the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland.” 

The communique announcing the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations between the USSR and Chile, and the 
establishment of embassies, was issued on November 24, 
1964, in Santiago. 

Soviet relations with Bolivia have also expanded. 

Contacts were established between the National Con- 
gress of Bolivia and the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
Bolivian parliamentary delegations and chairmen of the 
chambers of the Bolivian Congress visited the Soviet Union 
in 1959-61 and in June 1963. Soviet parliamentary dele- 
gations went to Bolivia in late 1960 and September 1962. 

A call is being sounded in Bolivian political quarters 
and the National Congress to exchange diplomatic mis- 
sions with the USSR. The Congress has passed decisions 
repeatedly on the need to have a diplomatic mission in 
Moscow. But these decisions have not yet been put into 
practice. 

The reactionary governments in some other Latin Amer- 
ican countries that do the will of the United States, are 
obstructing cultural, as well as political and commercial, 
relations with the Soviet Union. 

Good opportunities exist for mutually advantageous 
relations between the USSR and the Latin American coun- 
tries. The Soviet policy of peace is appreciated more and 
more by the working people of Latin America. They call 
vigorously for friendly contacts with the USSR and the 
other socialist countries. Collaboration between the Soviet 
Union and the Latin American countries on a basis of 
peaceful coexistence and mutually advantageous co- 
operation will further the peace and benefit the nations 
concerned. 


CHAPTER VI 


USSR WORKS FOR THE SOLUTION 
OF VITAL INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 
AND FOR ENDURING PEACE 

SOVIET EFFORTS IN THE 1950s 
TO RELIEVE INTERNATIONAL TENSION 
AND GIVE A START TO GENERAL DISARMAMENT 

The international situation of the late 40s and early 50s 
was extremely strained. The aggressiveness of the leading 
imperialist powers, especially after the United States 
started the Korean war, put mankind on the brink of a 
new world war. Western diplomacy stood pat in refusing 
to settle the German problem and was reluctant to con- 
clude a State Treaty with Austria. The USA and its NATO 
partners sabotaged economic and other contacts with the 
socialist countries. 

Acting on the Leninist principles of the peaceful co- 
existence of states with different socio-economic systems 
and leaning for support on its increasing economic pow r er 
and on the fraternal backing of the socialist states, the 
Soviet Union mounted a vigorous campaign for an interna- 
tional detente and for normal relations and mutually ad- 
vantageous co-operation among all nations, the great pow- 
ers included. The USSR pressed for a rapid solution of 
such acute matters as general and complete disarmament, 
the banning of nuclear weapons tests, a German peace 
settlement, and the like. 

USSR Suggests the Establishment 
of a System of Collective Security (1954) 

One of the big reasons for the international tension in 
the period under review was the existence of such imperi- 
alist war blocs as the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
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(founded in 1949), the Western European Union (1954), 1 
and others. Their founders described them as a “defensive 
measure” against the “communist peril”. But this was no 
more than a smokescreen for efforts of the United States 
and its partners to step up the arms race and turn the 
countries neighbouring on the Soviet Union into strategic 
staging areas for aggression. Yet twentieth-century history, 
notably the origins of the First and Second World wars, 
shows' that policies based on the grouping of opposed 
states lead to war. 

This is why the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries did their utmost to prevent the splitting of the 
world into inimical military blocs. The problem loomed 
bigger than ever in 1954, when the stage was being set to 
admitting the Federal Republic of Germany into the North 
Atlantic Alliance. In February 1954. the Soviet Govern- 
ment suggested an all-European collective security agree- 
ment. 

The project envisaged that all European countries, 
irrespective of their social system, sign the agreement, 
which was based on the principle of collective action 
against any and all threats of armed aggression in Europe. 
This implied that in the event of an attack on one or more 
of the signatories, all other signatories would be obliged 
to render help with all available means, not short of armed 
force. 

Though keeping their armed forces, the signatories were 
to undertake not to attack any other signatory. Further- 
more, they were not allowed to enter any coalitions or 
alliances, or to conclude agreements inconsistent with the 
aims of European collective security. 

The Soviet project envisaged that prior to the conclu- 
sion of a German peace and the reunification of Germany, 
the two existing German states — the GDR and FRG — 
could both join the European collective security system. 

The all-European agreement would have radically im- 
proved the situation in Europe, facilitated the adjustment 
of issues in dispute and paved the way for greater inter- 
national trade and other contacts. 

1 A NATO affiliate in Europe. Formed under the Paris Agreements 
concluded in October 1954. Its members are Britain, France, the FRG, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg. 
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The Western ruling groups looked for good excuses to 
turn down the Soviet proposals. Some Western politicians 
said the project was intended to “isolate” the West Euro- 
pean countries from the United States and thereby afTord 
the Soviet Union an opportunity to dominate Europe. The 
opponents of collective security also claimed that the So- 
viet proposals were incompatible with the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Eager to remove the obstacles to all-European security, 
the Soviet Government announced that it would not object 
to the admission of the United States to the all-European 
agreement. It was willing, too, it announced, to discuss 
its own entry into the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
and thus eliminate its aggressive sting. 

The West declined to consider the Soviet proposals. 
What was more, the imperialists launched a series of pro- 
vocative acts to deepen the split between the European 
states. The Paris Agreements, which provided for the 
remilitarisation of the FRG and its admission to the North 
Atlantic bloc, were concluded on October 23, 1954, laying 
bare the war like designs of the imperialists and creating 
an explosive situation in Europe. 

Before the Paris Agreements were ratified, the Soviet 
Government made yet another attempt to prevent Euro- 
pe’s division into opposite military groups and to achieve 
the establishment of a collective security system. The 
USSR proposed that all European states, the People’s Re- 
public of China and the United States of America hold 
a conference in Moscow or Paris. 

The Western governments ignored the Soviet proposal. 
The conference, held in Moscow from November 29 to 
December 2, 1954, was attended by the Soviet Union, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic Republic, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania and an observer from 
the People’s Republic of China. The declaration issued by 
the conference said genuine security in Europe could not 
be achieved unless a system of collective security replaced 
the military alignments of European states. The confer- 
ence approved the principles set out in the Soviet drat t of 
the All-European Collective Security Treaty and called on 
all European governments to discuss the proposals of the 
USSR and the other socialist countries jointly. The mem- 
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bcrs of the conference declared themselves willing to exam- 
ine all other proposals for European collective security 
in order to make it acceptable to all the countries 
concerned. 

The declaration of the Moscow conference stressed that 
the Paris Agreements showed that the Western powers 
had abandoned the idea of a German peace settlement. 

The members of the conference warned of the dangers 
arising from the ratification *of the Paris Agreements and 
declared that they would be compelled to reinforce their 
own security and the European peace if these agreements 
were ratified. 

The ratification of the Paris Agreements touched otT a 
keen political battle in France, Britain and the FRG. Yet 
the reactionary forces in those three countries defied the 
will of their peoples and bludgeoned the parliaments into 
passing the agreements. 

On May 5, 1955, the Paris Agreements entered into 
force. German militarism, which had touched ofT two world 
wars within the lifetime of one generation, again threat- 
ened the security of the peoples. The countries that had 
signed the Moscow declaration were forced, therefore, to 
take effective measures to reinforce their security. At a 
conference in Warsaw on May 14, they concluded a 
Treaty of Friendship, Co-operation and Mutual Assist- 
ance. 1 which dependably guaranteed the security of the 
socialist countries of Europe. The Warsaw Treaty also 
serves the interests of consolidating universal peace. 


USSR and the Disarmament Problem. 

May 10, 1955, Proposals 

Disarmament is another problem that has gained spe- 
cial urgency in our time. Stopping the arms race, as the 
20th Congress of the CPSU noted rightly, is one of the most 
vital matters of our time. The vast number of nuclear- 
rocket weapons stockpiled on our planet imperils the 
security of the whole world. The more zealous politicians 
in the United States and other countries party to aggres- 


1 See Chapter II. 
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sive blocs often declare their readiness to take “any risk”, 
not short ol a nuclear conflict, in order to press their 
aggressive plans. 

The sharply aggressive policies of the United States, 
which acts as the world policeman, the escalation in Vietnam, 
where the US imperialists do not hesitate to employ na- 
palm, poison gases and bombs against civilian populations, 
the armed invasion of the Dominican Republic by US 
troops, and countless other facts show how grim the dan- 
ger has become. The possibility of an accidental outbreak 
of war should not be overlooked either. It is a stark fact 
that the possibility of an accident grows as the arms race 
continues. 

General and complete disarmament, that is, the com- 
plete destruction of the material means of warfare, is the 
only valid guarantee of peace. Disarmament, to be sure, 
will not eliminate the social causes of wars, which are 
rooted in the aggressive aspirations of imperialism, but 
the reduction of the technical means of warfare would 
still greatly improve the general climate and restrict the 
possibilities of aggression. 

Disarmament negotiations have been going on at inter- 
vals for several decades. Disarmament was discussed by 
the League of Nations long before the Second World War. 
and is now being dealt with by the United Nations and 
various committees and sub committees. Yet the negotia- 
tions have yielded no practical results due to the recalci- 
trant attitude of the United States and the other Western 
powers. Today, it is true, the discussion ranges far beyond 
the diplomatic framework. A large section of the world 
population has joined the struggle for a solution of this 
most urgent problem. The peoples can, and must, compel 
the imperialists to stop the arms race by strong and deter- 
mined action. 

The Soviet Union stands in the van of the battle for 
disarmament. Lenin, the founder of the Soviet state, 
described disarmament as the ideal of socialism. The 
Soviet Union and all the other socialist countries do not 
need either arms or armies to build communism. They are 
compelled to maintain armies for protection against a 
possible foreign attack and to secure world peace. If the 
Western powers had given up their armed forces and ar- 
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mamcnts, the disarmament problem would long have been 
settled and mankind freed from the peril of a nuclear 
conflict and the burden of military expenditure. The vast 
resources thus set free would have been concentrated on 
bettering the living standards of the nations. 

The Western powers, it is true, give plenty of lip ser- 
vice to their willingness to abandon armaments, to their 
love of peace. Yet they doggedly sabotage disarmament. 
This applies first and foremost to the United States. 

In December 1954, the imperialists agreed on equipping 
NATO forces with nuclear weapons and arming West 
Germany to an extent greater than earlier envisaged. The 
United States proclaimed the doctrine of “massive atomic 
blow. The numerous nuclear weapons tests made by the 
United States caused grave apprehensions all over the 
world. In 1955, the arms race assumed disastrous propor- 
tions. 

In the circumstances, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
felt it had to draw the attention of the peoples and parlia- 
ments of the world to the dangerous situation wrought 
by the conduct of the Western governments. Its declara- 
tion of February 9, 1955. urged a stop to the arms race 
and the banning of atomic and all other weapons of mass 
annihilation. 

On February 18. the Soviet Government proposed that 
the countries concerned destroy their stockpiles of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons, refrain from increasing their 
armed forces, armaments and military allocations above 
the 1955 level, and convene a world conference for the 
universal reduction of arms and the banning of atomic 
weapons. 

The Soviet proposals of May 10, 1955. prominent in the 
history of the disarmament negotiations, represent an 
exhaustive programme concerning both the reduction of 
conventional arms and the banning of atomic weapons. 
They envisage measures designed to eliminate the threat 
of a new war and to build up confidence between 
states. 

To facilitate agreement, the Soviet Union bowed to some 
of the wishes of the Western powers. Back in 1952. 
countering a Soviet proposal to reduce armed forces by 
one-third. Western diplomats suggested setting the maximum 
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strength of the armies of the live Great Powers at 1 to 1.5 
million for the USSR, USA and China, and at 700 to 800 
thousand for Britain and France, but did not envisage an 
atomic weapons ban. This would have put the Soviet 
Union at a disadvantage, because at the time the United 
States was somewhat ahead in atomic weapons produc- 
tion. The Western powers declared then that they would 
be prepared to ban nuclear weapons, provided the Soviet 
Union agreed that the nuclear stockpiles would not be 
destroyed until after the armed forces and armaments were 
substantially reduced. 

On May io, 1955, the Soviet Union accepted both West- 
ern proposals. It appeared, after this important step was 
made, that the finalisation of the practical measures would 
not take long. But confusion reigned in Washington, Lon- 
don and Paris. It turned out that the Western governments 
had made their proposal on the assumption that the So- 
viet Union would reject it. Though greatly embarrassed, 
they broke off the disarmament negotiations. 

Thus, the Western powers rejected their own proposals 
(for the nth time!). While talking disarmament, they 
continued the arms race. 

Geneva Summit Conference (July 1955) 

The Soviet Government took a series of other steps to 
relieve international tension and normalise inter-state re- 
lations. It was thanks to Soviet efforts and those of other 
socialist countries that the sanguinary war in Korea was 
brought to an end and an armistice was concluded in Indo- 
china. 1 Soviet initiative in 1955 also furthered the solution 
of some other controversial issues, such as the conclusion 
of the State Treaty with Austria and the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the USSR and the FRG. 

The climate was propitious in the summer of 1955 to 
convene in Geneva a conference of the Heads of Govern- 
ment of the USSR, USA, Britain and France, which had 
been contemplated and negotiated for some years. 

The success of the Soviet initiatives was greatly facili- 
tated by the support and joint action of the peace-loving 

1 See Chapter III. 
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countries and the far-flung popular struggle for peace. The 
World Peace Council appeal against atomic war prepara- 
tions was signed by 660.000,000 people. Neither could the 
warmongers ignore the work of the World Peace Assembly 
in June 1955. 

The Geneva Heads of Government Conference lasted 
from July 18 to 23. The agenda dealt with the German 
problem, disarmament, European security and the devel- 
opment of East-West contacts. 

The Soviet Union suggested that the conference also 
discuss such vital issues as the situation in Asia and the 
Far East, termination of the cold war, and guarantees of 
security and territorial immunity for neutralist and non- 
aligned states. But the Western powers were unwilling to 
deal with these matters. The United States delegation de- 
manded an examination of the so-called “problem of East 
European countries” and the “activities of world commu- 
nism”. The Soviet delegation, however, firmly rejected the 
attempt to use the conference for interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of the East European states and demonstrat- 
ed that the question of “activities of world communism” 
had no relation to the conference, convened to examine 
problems of inter-state relations and not the work of 
political parties. 

The patently unacceptable topics were put forward by 
the US rulers, who had had to agree to the conference under 
public pressure, in order to obstruct its work. The same 
purpose was pursued by the provocative “atomic alarm” 
in the United States and the air manoeuvres held in West- 
ern Europe, which involved 3,000 planes imitating an 
atomic war. The US press made no secret of the fact that 
both were designed to exert psychological pressure on the 
Soviet Union. 

The problem of European security was "the most prom- 
inent item dealt with by the conference. The Soviet del- 
egation took note of previous Western objections and 
supplemented its draft of the All-European Collective 
Security Treaty in order to bring the Soviet and Western 
positions closer. Most prominent was the proposal to imple- 
ment the collective security plan in two stages. The Soviet 
Government consented to NATO and the Warsaw Treaty 
remaining operative in the first stage, with the members 
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of the two alignments promising to refrain from the 
use of armed force and to settle disputes by peaceful 
means. 

In the second stage, they would undertake commitments 
concerning European collective security. The North Atlantic 
Pact, the Paris Agreements and the Warsaw Treaty would 
then become null and void, being replaced by an all- 
European system of collective security. 

Another Soviet proposal was that the participants of 
the existing alignments should conclude a treaty rejecting 
the use of armed force against each other. This interim 
treaty, signed prior to a solution of the collective security 
problem, would have facilitated agreement on the collective 
security project. 

The Soviet proposals were also designed to speed a 
settlement of the German problem. 

However, the discussion of the collective security 
scheme yielded no tangible results. Since the members of 
the conference stated their wish to find an acceptable 
solution, they decided to submit all available proposals to 
the Foreign Ministers of the four powers. 

The German problem, too, hung fire. The United States 
and its partners rejected the realistic and constructive So- 
viet proposals. What they wanted was for militarism and 
revanchism to revive in the Federal Republic. 

The Geneva Conference also looked into the question of 
disarmament. The Soviet delegation suggested that the 
conference acknowledge the necessity of implementing 
some basic disarmament measures on which the views of 
the various powers either coincided or had come fairly 
close. To begin with, the Soviet spokesmen proposed that 
the numerical strength of the armed forces of the five 
Great Powers should be fixed by agreement, and that the 
procedure and time for the complete banning ot nuclear 
weapons be formalised. 

Since a convention on arms reduction and a banning of 
nuclear weapons was likely to take considerable time, the 
Soviet Government suggested that the countries concerned 
pledge not to use atomic and hydrogen weapons first. 

The Western powers made counter proposals designed 
to camouflage their rejection of their own previously- 
expressed position. President Eisenhower, for example, put 
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forward the “open skies" plan, whereby the Soviet Union 
and the United States would exchange military informa- 
tion and carry through aerial photography on each other’s 
territory. In other words, control and spying were to 
precede disarmament. In etTect, they were to replace disar- 
mament. Britain. France and the other NATO partners of 
the United States backed Eisenhower’s plan, extolling it 
as the most effective means of preventing war. 

The Eisenhower Plan completely overlooked arms reduc- 
tion and, consequently, envisaged a continued arms race. 
Besides, it put the Soviet Union at a disadvantage, since 
the “open skies” plan excluded the West European NATO 
countries, where numerous US war bases existed. In the 
circumstances, collection of information within Soviet 
frontiers would amount to outright and unilateral military 
intelligence. During the disarmament discussions, the 
British delegation suggested a zone of inspection on both 
sides of the line “now separating Eastern from Western 
Europe”. This proposal, too. had the same pertinent defect 
as the American one. It relegated the main task of reduc- 
ing armaments to the background. 

Having reached no concrete decision, the Heads of 
Government decided to examine the disarmament problem 
at Foreign Ministers’ level with consideration for the work 
done and the proposals made. 

In conclusion, the Geneva Conference of Heads of Gov- 
ernment discussed the question of contacts between East 
and West. The Soviet spokesmen advocated greater in- 
ternational economic and cultural relations and elimination 
of barriers. They urged an exchange of delegations, mutual 
visits of specialists in industry, agriculture, science and 
art. and of public leaders. The Western powers, for their 
part, said they were interested only in exchanging radio 
broadcasts and delegations of culture and art workers. 
They turned down practical measures to develop economic 
co-operation. 

The discussion showed that contacts between East and 
West could be greatly expanded. Further study of .the 
matter was also assigned to the Foreign Ministers. 

The world public looked with hope to the Geneva Con- 
ference as a first step towards the final prevention of armed 
conflicts and the termination of the cold war. 
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Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers (1955) 

The perceptible easing of international tension after the 
Summit Conference alarmed the monopolists who throve 
on the arms race. Far from extending the co-operation 

# contemplated in Geneva, the Western powers therefore 

* launched a crusade against the very idea of such co- 
operation. President Eisenhower made a cold war state- 
ment, and a separate conference of the Foreign Ministers 
of the United States, Britain and France convened in New 
York in September 1955 to co-ordinate a negative attitude 
at the coming quadrilateral meet. 

The Geneva Conference of the Soviet, US, British and 
French Foreign Ministers opened on October 27, 1955, and 
closed three weeks later. 

Its agenda contained three items: European security and 
Germany; disarmament; and development of East- West 
contacts. 

The Soviet Government submitted a new European col- 
lective security project. It suggested, for a start, to con- 
clude a treaty involving the four Great Powers and all the 
other signatories of the Warsaw Treaty and the Western 
European Union, including the German Democratic Re- 
public and the Federal Republic of Germany. No date was 
specified as to the termination of the North Atlantic Pact, 
the Western European Union and the Warsaw Treaty. It 
only proposed that this would be provided for after a 
European security treaty was concluded. 

Bent on preventing positive decisions concerning Euro- 
pean security and Germany, the West insisted on the so- 
called Eden Plan (named after Anthony Eden, then head 
of the British Government). This plan was designed to 
promote the absorption of the German Democratic Re- 
public by West Germany, the militarisation of Germany, 
and its inclusion in NATO. The US, British and French del- 
egations turned down the Soviet proposal that spokesmen 
of the GDR and FRG be invited to the conference. By so 
doing, they again plainly showed their reluctance to settle 
the German problem on a democratic and peaceful basis. 
This was corroborated by the NATO Council at its 
December 1955 session, which advocated nuclear weapons 
for NATO armies and the rapid rearmament of the FRG. 
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The Soviet delegation proposed that it be put down in 
the minutes that agreement had been reached on the 
strength of the armed forces and the procedure of imple- 
menting a nuclear arms ban, and considered it necessary 
to begin by examining the proposals made by the Heads 
of Government at the Geneva Conference. 

The Soviet representatives also submitted a project for * 
the development of East-West economic and cultural co- 
operation. 

The Geneva Foreign Ministers’ Conference made very 
slow progress. The Western spokesmen indulged in long 
and fruitless discussions of each little matter, thus 
reflecting the mood prevailing among the more reactionary 
quarters^ in Washington, London and Paris, who dreaded 
co-operation with the Soviet Union and refused to examine 
the items on the agenda on a basis of reciprocal considera- 
tion. In the long run, this made agreed decisions impossible. 


Soviet Efforts to Improve Relations with 
the Great Powers 

Despite the failure of the Geneva Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference, the Soviet Government persisted in its efforts 
to improve the international climate. It devoted consider- 
able attention to the matter of bettering relations with the 
Great Powers and, in particular, to mitigating relations 
between the USSR and the USA, the two biggest states in 
the world, which would have had a benign effect on the 
whole international situation. 

The Soviet Union's bent for peace was proved by its 
record of nearly 50 years. The people of the Soviet Union 
nourish no ill-feelings towards the people of the United 
States. There have never been any territorial claims, and 
no other causes for armed conflict, between the two coun- 
tries. 

Eager to promote a rapid solution of key international 
problems and to reinforce world peace, the Soviet Govern- 
ment made a number of proposals in 1956 designed to 
normalise and improve Soviet-American relations. Among 
other things, it advocated mutually advantageous trade and 
cultural contacts, and put forward a number of other 
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suggestions consistent with the objective of an international 
delenle. The Soviet initiatives, however, were rejected by 
the US Government. 

The aggressive policies of the US ruling quarters impede 
better relations between the two countries. The US Govern- 
ment often says it intends to seek agreement with the 
Soviet Union in order to relieve international tension. Yet 
it continues to interfere in the internal affairs of sovereign 
states, provokes armed conflicts and itself commits acts of 
aggression. The Soviet Union will never conclude agree- 
ments the imperialists could use against the liberation and 
revolutionary movements, to the detriment of Asian, 
African and Latin American countries and for exerting 
pressure on other socialist states. 

The Soviet Government would also be happy to improve 
relations with Britain. Acting on the positive experience 
of Soviet-British co-operation during the Second World 
War, it suggested settling existing issues by the method of 
negotiation. In April 1956, a Soviet Government delegation 
visited London. The British public welcomed this friendly 
visit and called for greater contacts with the USSR. But 
vigorous pressure on the British Government was exerted 
by the opponents of a rapprochement with the Soviet Union. 
For one thing, the Soviet delegation was denied the 
opportunity to meet rank-and-file citizens, despite numerous 
invitations from municipal councils, business groups, 
public organisations and individuals. 

The negotiations touched on numerous questions — the 
situation in the Middle East, disarmament, trade, cultural 
contacts, etc. The exchange of opinion showed that the 
main obstacle to greater Soviet-British contacts was 
presented by aggressive British aspirations in the Middle 
East and Britain’s reluctance to abandon restrictions in 
its trade with the Soviet Union. The only concrete decision 
reached in the talks concerned cultural, scientific and 
technical relations. 

For all this, the negotiations were marked by a spirit 
of frankness and realism. The joint communique pointed 
out that the two governments were convinced that “respect 
for national independence and sovereignty, territorial 
integrity and non-interference in each other’s internal 
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affairs constituted a basis for friendly co-operation and 
the peaceful coexistence of states'’. 

The Soviet Government attaches great importance to 
improving its relations and expanding co-operation with 
France. Geographically, regardless of the socio-economic 
regimes existing in the two countries, the Soviet Union and 
France are natural allies in combating the aggressive 
German imperialism. Past experience shows that such co- 
operation is vitally necessary, for in the two world wars 
the Soviet and French nations fought on the same side. 
In the Second World War, the people of France paid 
dearly for the refusal of their reactionary rulers to co- 
operate with the Soviet Union. The candidly revenge- 
seeking policy of the Bonn militarists showed, too, that it 
would be no less dangerous for France to forget past 
lessons in the post-war period. 

Soon after the Soviet-British negotiations ended, a 
French Government delegation headed by Prime Minister 
Guy Mollet came to Moscow. The Guy Mollet government, 
which had come to power after an acute political crisis at 
the close of 1955, could not but reckon with the discon- 
tent running high among the French people over the 
“Atlantic’’ policy of France’s rulers. The government pro- 
gramme, therefore, included a statement of its intention 
to work for a relaxation of international strain and further 
the solution of the disarmament problem. Conscious of 
the popular support of the Soviet Union’s peace struggle, 
the Guy Mollet government pledged to negotiate better 
relations with the USSR. 

But events showed that the cabinet of the Right Socialist 
leader did not mean to realise this programme. The 
demagogic statements had been made merely to pacify 
public opinion. 

Guy Mollet s dual policy affected the Soviet-French 
negotiations held in Moscow from May 16 to 19, 1956. Paris 
had decided beforehand to go no farther than Britain. This 
is why the French Government delegation, though it said 
it meant to follow the principle of peaceful coexistence, 
refused to support realistic Soviet proposals on key inter- 
national issues. The only agreement reached in the talks 
concerned trade, cultural contacts and technical co-opera- 
tion. 
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Although the negotiations yielded far lesser results than 
expected, the French visit had a definite political impact 
and exerted a positive influence on international affairs. 


Soviet Proposals on Arms Reduction 
and Banning of Nuclear Weapons (1956-59) 

The perceptible relaxation of international tension 
achieved through the efforts of the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries, went against the grain of the imperial- 
ists. For one thing, it had become more difficult for the 
US rulers to press on with the arms drive and keep the 
other capitalist countries, involved by US diplomacy in 
various aggressive blocs, toeing the line. In the autumn of 
1956, international reaction touched off an Anglo-Franco- 
Israeli aggression against Egypt and a counter-revolution- 
ary insurrection in Hungary. 

These imperialist ventures, which drove the world to 
the brink of an armed disaster, showed once again that 
disarmament was still Problem No. 1 in international rela- 
tions. On November 17, 1956, the Soviet Government 
submitted a plan for disarmament and international 
detente to the 9th UN General Assembly, which went far 
in meeting various Western wishes. 

The Soviet proposals envisaged: 

1) A reduction within two years of the armed forces of 
the Soviet Union, the United States and China to 1-1.5 
million men, those of Britain and France to 650,000 
men, and those of the other countries to 150-200 thousand 
men. 

As a first step, the armed forces of the USSR, USA and 
China were to be reduced within a year to 2.5 million and 
those of Britain and France to 750 thousand men. 

2) The banning of atomic and hydrogen weapons within 
two years, involving complete destruction of stockpiles 
and withdrawal from armouries. 

As a first step, all tests of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
were to be discontinued forthwith. 

3) The reduction by one-third in 1957 of the armed 
forces of the United States, Britain and France stationed 
in German territory. 
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A considerable reduction of the armed forces of the 
United States, Britain and France stationed in the NATO 
countries and of the armed forces of the Soviet Union 
stationed in the Warsaw Treaty countries. 

The winding up within two years of foreign military 
bases in the territories of other states. 

4) The reduction of military expenditures. 

5) The establishment of strict and effective international 
control over disarmament. Siting of control posts to pre- 
vent sudden attack and authorisation of aerial photography 
in European areas where NATO and Warsaw Treaty armed 
forces are stationed (800 km east and west of the line of 
confrontation). 

After considerable procrastination, the Western powers 
finally replied that a more limited programme of partial 
disarmament should be sought prior to searching for a 
basis for a broad agreement. 

So on April 30. 1957, the Soviet Government tendered a 
proposal on partial disarmament. It covered: 

1) The reduction by the five Great Powers of armaments 
and military budgets in two stages, at first by 15 per cent 
and then, additionally, in proportions to be later agreed. 

2) The establishment of international control over the 
implementation of the above measures. Institution, for this 
purpose, of a control body within the framework of the 
UN Security Council and of control posts to prevent sudden 
attack. 

3) A solemn undertaking to refrain from the use of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons of all kinds, and the 
undelayed solution of the nuclear test ban problem. 

4) The reduction of the number of military bases in 
foreign territories. 

5) Aerial inspections in an agreed zone of Europe and 
a broad zone in the Far East, including parts of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 1 

At the same time, the Soviet Government submitted the 
draft of a declaration on measures to strengthen world 
peace and the security of nations, envisaging an under- 
taking to refrain from the use of atomic and hydrogen 


1 See Borba Sovetskogo Soyuza za razoruzheniye. 1946-1960 gody. 
Moscow, 1961, pp. 505-11. 
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weapons; to work for an agreement banning nuclear 
weapons; lo condemn the propaganda of war and to base 
relations with other countries on the principle of peaceful 
coexistence. 

The Soviet Union submitted its proposals on partial 
disarmament also to the 12th and, later, the 13th UN 
General Assemblies. The Soviet Government tried to meet 
halfway some of the Western objections. For example, it 
suggested that tin* United States, Britain and the Soviet 
Union should, as a preliminary measure, undertake to 
refrain from the use of nuclear weapons in a period of five 
years. 

However, the United States and the other imperialist 
powers hindered the United Nations from adopting agreed 
positive disarmament solutions. 

The many years of disarmament negotiation between 
the Soviet Union and the Western powers showed clearly 
that as soon as the Soviet Government expressed its readi- 
ness to meet Western wishes the latter instantly raised 
new objections and, in so doing, attempted to put the blame 
for the failure on the Soviet Union. 


Unilateral Measures of the USSR 
and Other Socialist Countries 
in Reducing Their Armed Forces 

Soviet efforts to settle Ihe disarmament problem were 
backed up by measures of a unilateral nature. Soon after 
the war, the Soviet Government demobilised much of its 
armed forces. The Soviet Union did not wait for an inter- 
national disarmament agreement to reduce its armies still 
more, hoping that the Western powers would follow suit. 
Four major reductions were made between 1955 and 1960: 

bv 640,000 in 1955; 
by 1,200,000 in 1956-57; 
bv 300,000 in 1958, and 
by 1,200,000 in 1960. 

As a result, the numerical strength of the Soviet Armed 
Forces shrank to 2,423,000, that is, to less than the level 
suggested by the Western powers in 1956 for the USA and 
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the USSR (2,500,000 men), and to less than the strength of 
the US Armed Forces, although the area and the frontiers 
of the Soviet Union are considerably greater than those of 
the USA. 

The Soviet Government also carried through other 
measures to relieve international tension. In 1055, it wound 
up its military bases in Porkalla Udd (Finland) and Port 
Arthur. In 1958. by agreement with the pertinent govern- 
ments. part of the Soviet troops was withdrawn from the 
German Democratic Republic and Hungary. In the same 
year, Soviet troops in Rumania, stationed there under the 
Warsaw Treaty, were also completely withdrawn. 

The other socialist countries, too, substantially reduced 
their armed forces: 

the Polish People's Republic by 161,500 men, 
the German Democratic Republic by 30.000, 
the Rumanian People's Republic by 115,000. 
the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic by 64,000, 
the Hungarian People's Republic by 35,000, and 
the People’s Republic of Bulgaria by 41,000. 

All in all. their armies were reduced by 446,500 men. 

On March 31, 1958. the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
adopted a decision to discontinue nuclear weapons tests 
in Soviet territory. The Soviet Government hoped that its 
action would usher in a world nuclear test ban. 

If the Western powers had responded with concrete and 
practical measures reducing armaments, the steps taken 
by the Soviet and the other socialist governments would 
have given a start to general disarmament, and the solu- 
tion of the disarmament problem would, in turn, have 
facilitated the adjustment of other crucial international 
matters. 

It should be noted that the problem of control advanced 
by the West could not validly serve as an obstacle to the 
discontinuance of nuclear tests. This was noted, too, by 
the international conference of experts held in July-August 
1958. This conference noted that no nuclear weapons tests 
could be concealed from the modern detection techniques. 

Universal discontinuance of nuclear tests, therefore, did 
not jeopardise the security of any country, as contended 
by the United States and Britain. For all this, they again 
refused to accept the Soviet proposal. What is more, in 
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the course of several months (after the unilateral Soviet 
act) the United States made something like 50 tests of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons and effected dangerous and 
far-reaching war preparations. 

In the circumstances, the Soviet Government was com- 
pelled in the interests of security to resume nuclear tests. 
It announced this on October 3, 1958, and again proposed 
on the following day at the 13th UN General Assembly that 
the United Nations should call on all states possessing atomic 
and hydrogen weapons to discontinue tests forthwith. 

On October 31, the Soviet Government said in a state- 
ment that the Soviet Union would continue to work for 
an immediate and universal discontinuance of nuclear 
weapons tests. 

Denuclearisation Proposals 
of the Socialist Countries 

Denuclearisation of some regions of the globe would 
greatly reduce the threat of a nuclear war. The socialist 
states submitted concrete proposals to this etTect on many 
occasions. The Polish Government, for example, put for- 
ward the idea of a nuclear-free zone in Central Europe. 
On October 2, 1957, Adam Rapac.ki, the Polish Foreign 
Minister, told the UN General Assembly that if the two 
German states banned the manufacture and use of atomic 
and nuclear weapons in their territories, Poland would be 
prepared to follow suit. 

Czechoslovakia announced that it would gladly assume 
the same undertaking. 

On October 5, 1957, the Government of the German 
Democratic Republic, which had earlier (July 1957) olTered 
the FRG to conclude an agreement renouncing manu- 
facture and dislocation of nuclear weapons in German 
territory, said in a telegram to the Chairman of the 12th 
UN General Assembly that it whole-heartedly backed the 
Polish initiative. 

On February 14, 1958, the Polish Government followed 
up its earlier project with a proposal to the Soviet Union, 
the United States, Britain and France to consider the 
territories of the Polish People’s Republic, the Czecho- 
slovak Socialist Republic, the German Democratic 
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Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany, with 
a total population of 113 million, as a zone excluded 
from the sphere of nuclear arming. This would have 
been an important contribution to the security of one 
of the most strained areas in Europe, where an unusually 
strong peacetime concentration of troops confronted each 
other. The danger that nuclear weapons would be used 
anywhere in the world would thus be greatly reduced. 

The Polish proposal was supported by the Soviet Union 
and the other socialist countries. The Soviet Government 
announced on February 20, 1958. that it was ready to 
assume the appropriate undertakings if the United States, 
Britain and France acted accordingly. 

World opinion, particularly the ruling circles in the 
Scandinavian countries, those of India and Canada, the 
press and some of the political leaders in Britain, France 
and West Germany, welcomed the proposal of an atom- 
free zone in Central Europe. But the United States rejected 
the idea out of hand. Its example was followed by the 
Federal Republic of Germany and its other partners of the 
aggressive imperialist blocs. They said that an atom free 
zone in Central Europe would put them at a military 
disadvantage, because the Warsaw Treaty countries 
allegedly had greater conventional armed forces. 

So the Polish Government came out with a fresh initia- 
tive. In November 1958. it announced that it was prepared, 
by agreement with its allied countries, to consider the 
establishment of the atom-free zone in two stages. In the 
first stage, it suggested the ban would affect manufacture 
of atomic weapons in the territories of Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia. the GDR and the FRG, coupled with undertakings 
that armies stationed in the specified territory, and not 
possessing nuclear arms, should not receive them. In the 
second stage, all nuclear and rocket weapons would be 
completely withdrawn from the said zone, while conven- 
tional armed forces would simultaneously be reduced. 

Hie \\ estern powers did not accept this modified plan 
either, though it took account of their most essential 
objections. By doing so. they again showed their reluctance 
to improve the international climate. 

The Soviet Government went farther than merely 
supporting the Polish plan. It suggested an atom- and 
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rocket-free zone in the Balkans and the Adriatic area. This 
idea was set out in a Soviet statement of June 25, 1959. The 
proposal said the Balkan countries (Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Albania, Yugoslavia and Greece), and Italy too, should 
undertake to refrain from allowing atomic and rocket bases 
in their territory. 

The opponents of peace in the Balkans alleged, howe- 
ver, that the security of some of the above countries would 
not then be sufficiently guaranteed. The Soviet Govern- 
ment suggested in its reply that the United States, Britain, 
France and the USSR should formally guarantee the 
security and independence of the countries of the said zone. 

The Soviet proposal was made doubly important by the 
fact that the governments of Turkey, Italy and Greece had 
at the time agreed under US pressure to allow American 
atomic and rocket bases in their countries. The Soviet idea 
won extensive support in the Balkans. The Rumanian 
People’s Republic welcomed it and took the initiative by 
inviting Balkan Heads of Government to a conference to 
discuss all urgent problems, including the atom-free zone 
project. The Bulgarian Government, too, declared itself 
willing to consider its territory as part of the zone. 

The Soviet Union, Poland and the German Democratic 
Republic suggested to proclaim the Baltic Sea area a zone 
of peace. This would have greatly improved the political 
climate in Northern Europe. In 1958, the USSR also 
recommended to turn the Middle East into a zone of peace. 

In January 1959, the Soviet Government came out with 
a proposal to create a zone of peace, particularly an atom- 
free zone, in the Far East and the basin of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

An atom-free zone covering North, Central and South 
Europe would have created a broad denuclearised strip, 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Mediterranean, where 
NATO and Warsaw Treaty armies confront each other. 
This would mean that neither a small conflict, nor lack 
of caution by military personnel, nor any other accident, 
could cause a nuclear war. 

The denuclearisation proposals won the support of 
world opinion, which sized them up rightly as an effective 
means of consolidating peace. Only the W estern rulers 
opposed the idea on various pretexts. 
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SOVIET UNION, GDR 

AND OTHER SOCIALIST STATES OPPOSE 
REVIVAL OF GERMAN MILITARISM, 

WORK FOR A PEACE SETTLEMENT WITH GERMANY 
AND FOR A NORMALISATION OF THE SITUATION 
IN WEST BERLIN 

The Soviet Union and the German Question 

One of the most complicated and important post-war 
problems is that of Germany. 

The substance of the problem is that militarism and 
revanchism have got to be extirpated and conditions have 
to be created for Germany’s peaceful and democratic devel- 
opment. 

This would effectively prevent Germany from becoming 
the seat of a new world war, of fresh aggressions, and 
would consolidate European security and world peace. 

During the Second World War. the powers of the anti- 
Ilitler coalition— the USSR, USA and Britain— adopted 
programmatic decisions about Germany’s post-war deve- 
lopment. These were most fully set out in the documents 
of the 1945 Potsdam Conference. “German militarism 
and nazism will be extirpated,” they said, “and the Allies 
will take in agreement together, now and in the future, 
the other measures necessary to assure that Germany 
never again will threaten her neighbours or the peace of 
the world. The Potsdam decisions visualised post-war 
Germany as a peaceful, democratic state. 

In a nutshell, demilitarisation and democratisation were 
defined as the main principles which the allies of the anti- 
Hitler coalition were to follow in their post-war relations 
" ith Germany. Strict and consistent implementation of 
these principles, and a peace treaty in which these would 
be fully stipulated, was the only democratic way of solving 
the German problem. Acting" strictly on the decisions 
reached by the four powers at Potsdam and leaning on the 
democratic forces of the German people, the Soviet Union 
put into effect all necessary measures in East Germany to 
v ipe out militarism and nazism and carry through impor- 
tant democratic reforms. If the other members of the Pots- 
cirn Conference had done the same a peace treaty would 
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long since have been signed and the German problem 
would no longer have plagued Europe. It would no longer 
have served as the main source of European tension. 

But the imperialist powers violated the Potsdam deci- 
sions, partitioned Germany by forming Bizonia and 
Trizonia and, finally, in 1949, a Bonn state based on reac- 
tionary monopoly and clerical support. 

Militarism and revanchism are reviving rapidly in West 
Germany which is occupied by the United States, Britain 
and France. Step by step, the Western powers are turning 
the Federal Republic of Germany into the chief staging 
area for aggression against the USSR and the other socialist 
countries. They are encouraging neo-nazi and revanchist 
organisations, and are continuously rejecting Soviet pro- 
posals of a German peace treaty, which would put an end 
to the course of events that jeopardises peace and imperils 
the very future of the people of Germany. This is why the 
German peace and normalisation of the West Berlin situa- 
tion lined up with the problem of general and complete 
disarmament, the abolition of the remnants of colonialism 
and other vital problems is one of the most urgent and 
basic issues of contemporary international relations. 

The importance of a peaceful adjustment of the Ger- 
man problem was referred to at the 20th, 21st and 22nd 
congresses of the CPSU, at sessions of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR and in the speeches of top leaders of the CPSU 
and the Soviet state. This spoke of the close attention the 
Party and Government of the Soviet Union devoted to the 
German problem. Germany was discussed repeatedly at 
international conferences and bilateral negotiations on the 
initiative of the USSR. 

The realistic attitude and the constructive proposals of 
the Soviet Union are backed by all peace-loving forces, 
those of the German nation included. 

The CPSU and the Soviet Government are doing their 
utmost to strengthen the fraternal friendship with the 
German Democratic Republic and to normalise relations 
with the FRG, the other German state. After all, the future 
of Europe depends to a very great extent on how these 
relations develop. It will not be too much to say that peace 
and friendship between the Soviet and German peoples 
is one of the cornerstones of enduring peace. 
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While friendship and co-operation between the USSR 
and the GDR are going from strength to strength, as 
evidenced by the Treaty of Friendship, Mutual Aid and 
Co-operation concluded on June 12, 1964, Soviet relations 
with West Germany still leave much to be desired. The 
Bonn rulers, who are nursing plans of revenge and aggres- 
sion. wish no such improvement and this has a negative 
effect on the international situation in Europe. 


Soviet Efforts to Conclude a Peace 
Treaty with Germany 

Ever since the Second World War. the Soviet Union has 
been advocating a German solution on a peaceful and 
democratic basis. Soviet diplomats worked for this end at 
sessions of the Council of Foreign Ministers of the USSR, 
USA. Britain and France, at the Allied Control Council for 
Germany, at international conferences and at bilateral talks, 
etc. At the London session of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers tNovember-December 1947), the Soviet delega- 
tion said that “the basic question for Germany is the ques- 
tion of a peace treaty”. 1 At the same time, the Soviet Union 
submitted concrete proposals designed to solve this question. 

In March 1952, the Soviet Government published the 
draft of the Basic Provisions of a Peace Treaty with Ger- 
many. The draft envisaged Germany's reunification; with- 
drawal of occupation troops and winding up of military 
bases not later than a year after conclusion of the treaty; 
provision of democratic rights to the people of Germany; 
free existence of progressive parties and organisations in 
Germany; the banning of organisations inimical to democ- 
racy and peace, etc. Germany was to undertake to stay 
out of coalitions and military alliances aimed against any 
of the states that participated in the anti-nazi war. German 
territory was defined within the frontiers established at 
the Potsdam Conference. No restrictions were set on the 
development of Germany’s peaceful economy, commerce 
and shipping, and on her access to world markets. She 


1 Vneshnyaya politika Sovetskogo Soyuza , 1<)\7 god , Part II, Gos* 
politizdat, 1952, p. 246. 
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could also have national armed forces necessary for her 
defence. The draft also envisaged that its signatories would 
support Germany’s admission to the United Nations. 

The Soviet project provided an excellent starting point 
for a German settlement. But this was just the thing the 
Western powers did not want. They adopted dilatory 
tactics and put off the discussion of the Soviet proposals. 
It was their old line of blocking the conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Germany. 

In August 1953, the Soviet Union suggested to the United 
States, Britain and France that a conference be convened 
within six months to examine the question of the German 
peace treaty. The Soviet Government intimated that a rapid 
solution of this vital matter would be facilitated by the 
establishment of a provisional all-German government, 
formed through the collaboration of the parliaments of the 
GDR and the FRG. The provisional government would 
prepare and hold free elections, in which the German peo- 
ple would state their opinion as to the social and political 
system in the future democratic Germany. 

Furthermore, the Soviet Government called on the West- 
ern powers to reduce Germany’s financial and economic 
burdens related to the consequences of the war. The above- 
mentioned draft of the Basic Provisions of a Peace Treaty 
with Germany was attached to the pertinent Soviet note. 

The Western powers declined to consider the Soviet 
proposals. All they consented to was a four-power Foreign 
Ministers’ conference, which took place in Berlin in Janu- 
ary-February 1954. At the suggestion of the Soviet delega- 
tion, the Berlin Foreign Ministers’ conference examined 
the German problem and the ways and means of consolidat- 
ing European security, the question of the Austrian State 
Treaty, etc. 

The Soviet Union set out a constructive programme for 
the adjustment of the German problem, which it described 
as the principal unresolved problem of the post-war period. 
The accent in the programme was laid on preparing and 
concluding a peace treaty. The draft of the Basic Provi- 
sions of a Peace Treaty, reinforced by new articles reflect- 
ing current changes, and proposals concerning the proce- 
dure of preparing the peace treaty and convening a peace 
conference were put on the agenda. The draft provided 
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that no political or military commitments following from 
treaties and agreements signed by the GDR and FRG prior 
to the conclusion of the peace treaty and to their reuni- 
fication. would be imposed on the reunified Germany. The 
USSR suggested that Deputies of the Foreign Ministers 
should within three months prepare the draft of the peace 
treaty and convene a peace conference to examine it not 
later than October 1954. The Soviet proposals envisaged 
the forming of a provisional all-German government, free 
all-German elections, and withdrawal of occupation troops 
(before the elections). The Soviet Government also recom- 
mended that the country be relieved of its post-war debts 
to the four powers, that its financial and economic bur- 
dens consequent on the war be eased, etc. 

The Soviet delegation suggested that the people of 
Germany take direct part in preparing the peace treaty. 
It urged a referendum, in which the Germans could say 
what they wanted — militarisation or a peace treaty. The 
Soviet proposals also envisaged broad co-operation between 
the GDR and FRG in promoting a rapprochement and the 
recreation of a united Germany. 

The Soviet delegation also pointed out that economic 
and cultural co-operation between the USSR and FRG was 
both possible and desirable. 

The Soviet collective security proposals put forward at 
the conference could have gone a long way in facilitating 
a German solution if they had been accepted by the West. 

However, the United States, Britain and France reacted 
negatively to the Soviet proposals. Also, they refused to 
invite GDR and FRG spokesmen to the conference. They 
revived the imperialist Eden Plan. This time they laid the 
accent on ‘‘free elections based on an election law worked 
out by the four powers and held under their control in the 
presence of their troops. Conclusion of a peace treaty was 
provided for at a remoter stage. The future of the reunified 
land, the Western powers maintained, would be tied up 
with the commitments previously assumed by the FRG. 
In other words, the Eden Plan would direct the develop- 
ment of the reunified Germany along a reactionary and 
militarist track. 

The Eden Plan could not resolve the German problem. 

It went against the decisions of the Potsdam Conference, 
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I lie interests ol European security and the national interests 
of the German people. 

Due to Western resistance, the discussion of the German 
problem at the Berlin Conference yielded no tangible 
results. 

In January 1955, the Soviet Government came out with a 
new initiative designed to speed a German settlement. It 
suggested general elections before the end of the year in 
which the people of Germany could express their will 
regarding the country’s unification and future order. To 
facilitate agreement, the Soviet Government agreed to 
appropriate international supervision over the elections, 
provided the governments of the GDR and FRG did not 
object to it. This modification of the Soviet proposal went 
a long way in meeting Western wishes and was prompted 
by the Soviet desire to work out mutually acceptable 
decisions as quickly as possible. Implementation of the 
Soviet proposals would have helped Germany’s reunifica- 
tion and the subsequent conclusion of a peace treaty, for- 
malising the country’s independence and sovereignty, and 
the results of the Second World War, bridling the forces 
of revenge and militarism, and offering the German people 
an opportunity for peaceful and democratic development. 

The Western powers, who had long capitalised on the 
question of free all-German elections and played on the 
national sentiments of the German people, opposed the 
Soviet proposal out of hand. Their policy consisted in 
preventing Germany’s unification at all costs. They feared 
that a reunified Germany would in time become a redoubt- 
able commercial rival. The reunification of Germany, in 
any shape or form, the New York Times said in November 
1955, is not to the taste of either the French, who dread 
the emergence of a strong Germany, or the British, who 
are already beginning to feel German competition. They 
fear that the effects of this competition will become 
stronger still if Germany is unified. 

In effect, this was the wartime position reflected in the 
Anglo-American Morgenthau Plan, which envisaged Ger- 
many’s partitioning and conversion “into a country 
primarily agricultural and pastoral in its character”. 

Bonn’s attitude towards Germany’s reunification was 
just as negative. Konrad Adenauer said in the summer of 
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1954 that he was the first German Chancellor to prefer 
Furopcan unitv to the unity of his own country. It will be 
recalled that in the 1920s. when Adenauer was oberburgo- 
nmster of Cologne, he was known as a zealous separatist, 
a man who advocated the separation from Germany ot part 
of her territory. Speaking of European “unity . he implied 
the integration of reactionary imperialist forces against 
the USSR and the other socialist states, and against the 
revolutionary and liberation movements. 


Termination of the State of War with Germany (1955) 

While the United Stales, Britain and France were 
sabotaging a solution of the German problem, the Soviet 
Union was eager to develop friendly relations with the 

Ge in ft 1953?^ the 6 Soviet Government decided to waive repara- 
tions from the GDR as of January 1, 19o4; to transfer the 
property of Soviet enterprises in GDR territory to the GDR 
without' compensation; to reduce GDR expenditures for 
the maintenance of Soviet troops stationed in that country 
to five per cent of the GDR budget; to relieve the GDR 
from paving debts incurred from external occupation 
expenditures since 1945, and from repaying post-war Soviet 
loans. The agreement reached between the governments 
of the USSR and GDR was formalised in the protocol ot 
talks held in Moscow in August 1953. An understanding 
was aFo reached about additional shipments of food and 
raw materials to the GDR. and on further Soviet credits. 
The diplomatic missions in Moscow and Berlin were 

converted into embassies. . , T t • 

The statement “On Relations Between the Soviet Union 
and the German Democratic Republic’ (1954) was a fresh 
token of the friendship developing between the Soviet and 
German peoples. The statement said that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had decided to establish with the GDR the same 
relations that it had with other sovereign stales. The Ger- 
man Democratic Republic was given the opportunity to 
handle independently her domestic and foreign afiairs, 
including questions of relations with the FRG. The Soviet 
Government terminated the supervision of GDR bodies 
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of state by the High Commissioner of the USSR. It took 
note of the GDR Government’s pledge to observe the com- 
mitments implicit in the Potsdam Agreements. The GDR 
statement to this elTect pointed to the incompatibility with 
democratic principles and the national rights of the German 
people of the “occupation status” instituted by the United 
States, Britain and France for the FRG, which impeded 
the rapprochement and reunification of the two German 
states. 

The working people of the GDR and progressives in West 
Germany and the rest of the world hailed the new Soviet 
measure. Die Zeit, a Berlin newspaper, said it was highly 
instructive to compare developments in the East and West 
of Germany. “Here a sovereign government, which can 
freely, without interference, conduct its internal and 
external affairs, as well as negotiations with West Germany, 
and there a regime hemmed in by the occupation status 
and the General Treaty giving the occupation powers the 
right to interfere in the domestic life of West Germany, 
particularly if it concerns an all-German rapprochement.” 

Western determination to obstruct a German peace set- 
tlement created a seat of tension in the heart of Europe. 
Besides, the Western attitude was likely to affect adversely 
the relations of the Soviet and German peoples if the legal 
state of war between the USSR and Germany continued 
indefinitely. This is why, on January 25, 1955, the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued a decree 
on the termination of the state of war between the Soviet 
Union and Germany. 

Ten years after hostilities had ended, the decree said, 
“Germany is still split and lacking a peace treaty, and the 
German people continue to be in an unequal position in 
relation to other peoples”. The policy of the United States, 
Britain and France, bent on remilitarising West Germany 
and involving her in aggressive alliances, obstructed the 
conclusion of a German peace treaty. Prompted by the 
desire to strengthen friendly relations with the German 
Democratic Republic and cognisant of the interests of the 
population of the two German states, the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR announced the termination 
of the state of war and the re-establishment of peaceful 
relations between the USSR and Germany. The legal 
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restrictions regarding German citizens, springing from 
the state of war, were thus waived. . . . . 

In the meantime, the Western powers persisted m their 
anti-Potsdam policy. This was betokened >> u ans 
Agreements of 1954. 


Paris Agreements of 1954 
and the Stepped-Up Militarisation of the FRG 

In the mid-fifties the Western powers stepped up their 
efforts to rebuild the war-industrial potential of the FRG 
with the object of rearming the country and admitting it 
to NATO and other restricted Western politico-military 

and economic groupings. , „ 

This purpose was served by the so-called Bonn agree- 
ments, concluded by the United Slates, Britain. France, and 
the FRG in May i952 and the Paris Agreements, signed 
in October 1954 by the above-mentioned countries and 
their allies. 

The Paris Agreements were designed to lift restrictions 
on the build-up of the war-industrial power of big West 
German capital, which had twice touched off world 
wars. The Agreements provided for the establishment ol 
FRG armed forces consisting of 12 infantry divisions, an 
air force and a navy. To mislead public opinion, Bonn was 
prohibited in deliberately vague terms to produce atomic, 
chemical, bacteriological and other weapons of mass anni- 
hilation. However, the Agreements evaded the question of 
West Germany’s possible acquisition of nuclear weapons. 
The facts showed, too, that the Western powers were not 
really determined to enforce these purely formal restric- 
tions in earnest. . 

The Paris Agreements set the stage for Bonn s admission 
to NATO and the Western European Union. The FRG 
Government pledged demagogically “never to resort to 
force in achieving the unification of Germany or altering 
the present frontiers” and “to settle all disputes with other 
countries by peaceful means”. 

But this specious pledge could not conceal the fact that 
the FRG had entered the arms race and become a most 
important link in the aggressive Western blocs. 
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The Paris Agreements set out the intention of the United 
Stales, Britain and France to frustrate a peace settlement 
with Germany and deepen its split. They said, for example, 
that the international situation prevents the “reunification 
of Germany and the conclusion of a peace settlement”, and 
alleged that her post-war frontiers were not final. Totally 
ignoring the existence of the German Democratic Republic, 
a sovereign state, the Western powers proclaimed the FRG 
Government as the sole “representative of the German 
people in international affairs”. 1 The future united Ger- 
many, the Agreements said, “will be integrated within the 
European Community”. Furthermore, the United States, 
Britain and France reasserted their “rights” to maintain 
armed forces in West Berlin. Thus, the Paris Agreements 
reflected the candidly anti-Potsdam policy of the Western 
powers. They led up to the nullification of the Potsdam 
decisions and to a still more intensive cold war against 
the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries. 

The Soviet Union and progressives all over the world 
exposed the aggressive substance of the Paris Agreements. 
It became still more important to rally the peoples to the 
fight against the revival of German militarism and the 
preparation of a new world war. Implementation of the 
Paris Agreements, said a Soviet note to the governments 
of the West European countries and the United States in 
November 1954, “would mean that Germany’s unification 


1 This unrealistic conception is now known as the Hallstein Doc- 
trine. It appeared soon after the establishment of the separate Bonn state 
and was officially formulated at a conference of West German 
ambassadors in Bonn in December 1955, getting its name from the 
then State Secretary of the FRG Foreign Ministry, Hallstein, who is 
now one of the top administrators of the European Economic Com- 
munity. 

The Hallstein Doctrine ignored the existence of two German states 
and proclaimed the Federal Republic of Germany the sole “lawful” 
representative of the German people in the international arena. Aimed 
primarily against the German Democratic Republic, it envisaged that 
the Federal Republic of Germany would refuse to establish or main- 
tain diplomatic relations with countries who recognised the German 
Democratic Republic. This expansionist position was epitomised by 
West Germany’s rupturing diplomatic relations with Yugoslavia in 1957 
and Cuba in 1963. It was also highlighted by the ceaseless and crude 
blackmail of sovereign states in Asia and Africa who wished to co- 
operate with the German Democratic Republic. 
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fov free all-German elections will bo sacrificed to the present 
plans of restoring German militarism, this deadly foe ol 
the peoples of Europe, including the German people them- 

selves”. . 

The working people of the Federal Republic ol Germany 
stepped up their struggle against remilitarisation. In Janu- 
ary 1955. they held the biggest ol all post-war strikes, lhe 
executive of the Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund decided to 
launch a popular movement against the ratification ol the 
Paris Agreements. Signatures were collected under the 
demand of a referendum in which the population could 
state its opinion concerning the country’s rearmament. A 
day of struggle against the Paris Agreements was held in 
the FRG in March 1955. Conscious of the people's senti- 
ments. the leadership of the Social-Democratic Party of 
Germany publicly condemned the ratification of the Paris 

Agreements. „ , . . . 

All this affected the debate in the Bundestag, which was 
postponed twice. In the long run. however, the Bundestag 
endorsed the Paris Agreements, although 157 deputies 
voted against it. 

The situation in Europe changed radically when the 
Paris Agreements entered into force in May 1955. 1 lie scene 
was set for German militarism to build up its military 
power. The FRG became a member of the aggressive North 
Atlantic bloc. The Paris Agreements erected new, very 
substantial obstacles to the solution of the German problem 
on a democratic and peaceful basis. 

The governing groups in Bonn set to realising the Paris 
Agreements with feverish haste. In the mid-fifties, the FRG 
bought big consignments of arms abroad. By the end of 
1958, it had acquired rocket missiles, tanks, jet planes, 
warships, ammunition and other war materiel to the tune 
of nearly $1,500 million on the strength of an agreement 
with the United Slates (December 1955). Its military 
purchases in Britain, France, Canada and other NAIO 
countries added up to hundreds of millions of marks. 

While speaking their wish to see “the nation reunited”, 
the rulers in Bonn did their utmost to obstruct reunifica- 
tion. Their measures of militarising the country created 
additional barriers. “In the interests of reunification”, said 
the bulletin of the Bonn Press and Information Department 
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in July 1956, “it is essential that we make the utmost 
haste”. 

A society for nuclear research was founded in the 
Federal Republic of Germany in 1954. Scientists were put 
to work to develop rockets and guided missiles. In 1956, 
the Defence Ministry of the FRG was already able to place 
military orders with West German firms. Many of the 
factories in West Germany had begun producing arms and 
military equipment. 

At the same time, Bonn was busy activating the Bundes- 
wchr. Top posts in the Bundeswehr were distributed to 
former nazi generals and officers. A spirit of revenge and 
aggression was cultivated in the army. Numerous militarist 
societies and revanchist organisations came to life. They 
called candidly for a revision of the frontiers, for the 
“absorption” of the GDR and for war against the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries. 

In March 1956, Chancellor Adenauer’s government 
succeeded in changing the Constitution of the I RG and 
was allowed to rush military orders through the Bundestag 
unimpeded. The West German Neue Rhein-Zeitumj said 
that after the Constitution was changed “the preparatory 
period of arming ended”. A universal conscription law was 
passed in June 1956, and in December the NATO Council 
passed a decision to accelerate the rearmament of the 
FRG and to equip NATO armed forces with nuclear 
weapons. 

A campaign against progressives began in the 1* RG under 
the anti-communist banner. An anti democratic election law 
was passed in March 1956. In August, the authorities out- 
lawed the Communist Party. The CC CPSU statement on 
this gross violation of democracy and of the agreed Allied 
decisions on the German question said that the banning of 
the German Communist Party was a link “in the general 
chain of measures designed to convert West Germany into 
a militarist state, a dangerous seat ot a new war and reac- 
tion in Europe”. 

Thus, step by step, the rulers of the Federal Republic 
of Germany acted on the will of domestic and international 
reaction to militarise the country. I he public utterances ot 
the Bonn revenge -seekers became more and more outspo- 
ken. In October 1956, Adenauer declared: “We shall speak 
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with the Soviet Union, but not until we arc armed to the 
teeth,” 

A dangerous seat of war thus matured in the heart of 
Europe. 

20th Congress of the CPSU 
on the German Problem 

Fresh efforts were called for in the circumstances on 
the part of the peace-loving peoples. As we have seen, the 
Soviet Union carried through a series of important measu- 
res in a short space of time to consolidate peace and 
security in Europe and to settle the German problem. 

As a result, the international prestige of the Soviet Union 
and the GDR grew considerably. The architects of war, 
who were reviving German militarism in high gear, were 
unmasked. New strength was infused into the peace move- 
ment. 

The 20th Congress of the CPSU summed up the results 
of the strenuous efforts made by the Soviet Union and the 
other socialist countries, together with the peace-loving 
forces of the world, against the emergence of a seat of 
aggression in the heart of Europe. 

The Report of the CC CPSU to the 20th Congress 
pointed out: 

“A collective security system in Europe, renunciation of 
the Paris Agreements, rapprochement and co-operation 
between the two German states — this is the right way to 
settle the German question.” 1 

Realistic opportunities existed in the post-war world for 
solving the German problem in the interests of the peace 
and security of the peoples, including the people of Ger- 
many. To begin with, the might of the peace-loving Soviet 
Union had grown to unprecedented proportions. Together 
with the Soviet Union, the countries of Southeast Europe 
formed a dependable barrier to any possible aggression of 
the German revenge-seekers. Austria, once Hitler’s reserve, 
proclaimed her neutrality. All over Europe, the peace- 
loving forces were fighting the battle for peace. The situa- 
tion and balance of strength within Germany itself was 
quite different to what it once was. The German Demo- 

1 Report of the 20th Parly Congress , Moscow, 1956, p. 33. 
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oratic Republic had become so solid that any solution of 
the German problem was unthinkable without her. In the 
Federal Republic of Germany, too, patriotic forces opposed 
their country’s conversion into a seat of war. 

Backed by the decisions of the 20th Congress of the 
CPSU, Soviet diplomacy mounted a battle for peace with 
redoubled energy. Greater fraternal friendship and co- 
operation with the GDR was of the utmost importance. 
Bilateral negotiations in July 1956 and in January and 
August 1957 went a long way in consolidating Soviet-GDR 
relations. As of January 1, 1957, the Soviet Government 
reduced by half the money allocated by the GDR for the 
maintenance of Soviet troops temporarily stationed in her 
territory. Some other political and economic questions 
were also settled to the satisfaction of both sides. 

The negotiations stressed that the reunification of the 
German state was the affair of the German people itself. 
Reunification could be achieved only by agreement between 
the governments of the GDR and FRG. The conferees 
warned aggressive Western circles that all forcible methods 
on their part in solving the German problem, and likewise 
all hostile acts against the people’s democratic system in 
the GDR, would be repulsed. 


Conclusion of the State Treaty with Austria 

Solution of the Austrian question, that of the State 
Treaty with Austria, was highly important for European 
security. It will be recalled that Hitler Germany annexed 
Austria in 1938. Consistently, the Soviet Union favoured 
the restoration of an independent Austrian state. In Decem- 
ber 1941, during the visit to Moscow of Anthony Eden, 
then Britain’s Foreign Minister, the Soviet Government 
suggested “restoring Austria as an independent state”. In 
the autumn of 1943, the Moscow Conference of the Foreign 
Ministers of the USSR, USA and Britain, adopted a declara- 
tion on Austria, proclaiming the Anschluss invalid and 
stating the wish of the three Great Powers “to see a free 
and independent Austria”. 

After the Second World War ended, the independence 
of Austria was indeed restored. But this was not formalised 
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bv treaty for many years. The Western powers made no 
secret of their intention to turn the country into an alpine 
N\TO fortress'’. The revenge-seekers in Bonn dreamt of 
a new Anschluss. The seizure of Austria was defined as 
one of the goals of the Bonn programme, which became 
doubly perilous after the Paris Agreements had come into 
force. This is why conclusion of a State Treaty with Austria 
was highly important. It would deliver a death blow to 
the Western policy of militarising and nazifying Austria, 
and would also squash the revenge-seeking plans of the 
FRG monopolists. 

The decisive part in settling the matter was played by 
the Soviet Union. In February 1955. the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR noted that further procrastination over the State 
Treaty with Austria was totally unjustified and that it was 
necessary* to withdraw occupation troops from Austria 
prior to the conclusion of the German peace treaty. 

Soviel-Austrian negotiations, which created a basis for 
a swift settlement of the Austrian question, were held in 
Moscow on the initiative of the Soviet Government in April 
1955. Chancellor Julius Raab said at the time: We could 

scarcely believe that everything we barely r dared to hope 
has become reality.” The Wiener Zeilung . the Austrian 
government paper, said “Moscow has ushered in a new 
era for Austria”. 

The noble efforts of the Soviet Union went against the 
grain of some Western politicians, for they r contradicted 
the imperialist plans in regard to Austria. I he United 
States was put out of countenance, wrote the New 
York Herald Tribune, that the Russians had removed the 
remaining obstacles to the conclusion of a treaty- with 
Austria. 

On May 15, 1955, the Foreign Ministers of the USSR. 
USA. Britain. France and Austria gathered in Vienna and 
signed the State Treaty, which restored an independent 
and democratic Austria. The Treaty went into force in 
July 1955. and in October the Austrian Parliament passed 
a constitutional law on permanent neutrality-. Austria 
pledged to stay out of military alliances and to let no other 
country- maintain military bases in her territory. In Decem- 
ber 1955, the four Great Powers (USSR, USA. Britain and 
France) recognised Austria’s permanent neutrality. 
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The State Treaty restored the sovereignty of Austria 
and terminated the occupation regime. II guaranteed the 
country’s security and ruled out an economic or political 
Anschluss by Germany. The articles which preclude the 
transfer of former German assets into the possession of 
FRG monopolists are of great importance. The Austrian 
Government has undertaken to outlaw organisations 
which advocate Anschluss or carry on pan-Germanic 
propaganda. 

The conclusion of the State Treaty and the proclamation 
of Austria’s neutrality have contributed greatly to European 
security and eased international tension. 

A joint Soviet-Austrian communique issued in the sum- 
mer of I960 said: 

“Both sides believe that Austria’s permanent neutrality 
is a positive contribution to the efforts of relaxing interna- 
tional tension and consolidating peace.” 

The Soviet Union shows every respect for Austria’s 
neutrality and independence. However, note should be 
taken of the fact that the imperialists, especially those of 
the FRG, have been conspiring assiduously against Austria’s 
neutral policies in the last few years. 


Establishment of Diplomatic Relations Between 
the USSR and FRG (1955) 

The Soviet Union bases its relations with the two Ger- 
man states on respect for the sovereign rights of the Ger- 
man people. As we have seen, the Soviet Government 
continuously- stresses the need to let Germans settle their 
own future. It is the Western powers who spurn the 
sovereign rights of the German nation, and who object to 
representatives of the German people participating in the 
discussion of the German problem. It is they, too. who 
refuse to recognise the German Democratic Republic. 

In June 1955, the Soviet Government expressed its 
willingness to normalise relations with West Germany, 
hoping that this may facilitate the solution of the German 
problem. A Government delegation of the FRG headed by 
Chancellor Adenauer came to Moscow on its invitation in 
September 1955. 
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\n agreement was reached on the establishment of 
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aUen^pt to speak with the Soviet Union from positions of 
strength”. 

Treaty on Relations Between the USSR and GDR 
(September 20, 1955) 

Persevering in its efforts to extend its friendly relations 
JSTuk Gefmen people, the ^ Un^ cond^e 
treaty on relations between the USSR and GDR on beptem 

^“The 1 signatories,” says its Article 1, “solemnly declare 
that relations between them are based on total equality, 
mutual respect of sovereignty and non-interference in each 

other’s internal affairs. „ • f pp 

“Accordingly, the German Democratic Republic is tree 
to deal with all questions concerning her internal am 
external policy, including her relations with the Federal 
Republic of Germany and her relations with i other state* 

It is the main purpose of the signatories, the Trea * c 
“to achieve a peace settlement for all Germany by means 
of appropriate negotiations”. The Treaty envisaged joint 
efforts bv the Soviet Union and the GDR to consolida e 
peace and security in Europe and provided for all-round 

mutual co-operation. . . forri 

The temporary stationing of Soviet troops in GDR ter 
tory was also discussed. A special agreement on this score 
was concluded by the two fraternal countries in March 

The Treaty on Relations Between the USSR and the GDR 
conformed with the national interests of the Geman pc»- 
pie The late Otto Grotewohl, then Prime Minister of the 
GDR said- “The Treaty and the negotiations in Moscow 
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give us confidence I hat the gains of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic and the foundations of socialism in our 
state have been made secure for all time and will never 
be left in the lurch.” 


War Danger in Europe Mounts as Militarism 
Revives in the FRG 

A few years after the Paris Agreements went into force, 
West German militarism, actively supported by the USA, 
Britain and France, became a dangerous adversary to 
peace in Europe. 

West Germany’s military credits mounted steeply in 
1955-58. By mid-1959, as much as 60 per cent of the arma- 
ments for the Bundeswehr were already being produced 
within the FRG. More than 200,000 people were drafted into 
the Bundeswehr. In March 1958, the Bundestag passed a 
resolution empowering the government to equip the Bundes- 
wehr with atomic weapons and rocket missiles. “The arming 
of the Bundeswehr and its equipment with all available types 
of atomic weapons,” the then Defence Minister of the FRG, 
Franz Josef Strauss, said, “will proceed in all haste.” The 
Bundeswehr began to claim a leading part in NATO. 

Only naturally, the Soviet Union could not look on 
indifferently. In a communication to the FRG Bundestag, 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR pointed out in March 
1958 that “the implementation of the decision to equip 
the FRG army with atomic weapons and rocket missiles, 
like the projected consent to the stationing of foreign 
atomic and missile bases in West Germany, is leading to 
a situation in Europe that greatly resembles the situation 
in which Hitler Germany set out to prepare the Second 
World War”. 

The Supreme Soviet warned in all earnest that in our 
time all FRG attempts to launch military ventures would 
be tantamount to national suicide. 1 


1 See Sbornik osnovmjkh aktoo i dokumentoo Verkhounogo Sovieta 
SSSR po uene line politic heskim voprosam , 1956-1962. Moscow, 1962, 

p. 62. 
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The Soviet Union denounced Bonn’s admission to the 
European Economic Community 1 and t lie European Atomic 
Energy Community, 2 inasmuch as this deepened the split 
in Europe. In March 1957, the Soviet Foreign Minister 
pointed out in a statement that Euratom and the Common 
Market entailed dangerous consequences. He said that they 
would “erect new serious obstacles to the restoration of 
the national unity of the German people, because West 
Germany would be still deeper involved in the system of 
restricted Western military groupings opposed to other 
European states”. 

The revenge-seekers in the FRG no longer needed to 
camouflage their aggressive goals. Chancellor Adenauer 
told the Bundestag in so many words (March 1958) that 
“the Soviet Union, the Eastern bloc, is the potential adver- 
sary of NATO”. 

West Berlin, turned into a centre of subversion, espio- 
nage, sabotage and hostile propaganda against the socialist 
countries, was assigned a prominent role in the imperial- 
ists’ aggressive plans. The bourgeois press described it as 
a “centre of penetration into the East” and a “front-line 
city”. 

As West German militarism regained strength. West 
Berlin’s role became more and more obvious. Small wonder 
that the more bellicose of the Western politicians said: 
“Berlin (West) is worth a war.” 

In the late 1950s, the position of West German imperial- 
ism among the leading capitalist countries grew consider- 
ably stronger. It gained prominence within the NATO 
system. Bonn's revenge-seeking policies as regards Eastern 
and Western Europe became much more incisive. What 
was particularly dangerous was that the Bundeswehr 

1 A state-monopoly association of six countries — Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Italy, Luxembourg, France and the FRG. The Treaty govern- 
ing its establishment entered into force in January 1958. The EEC, in 
which the FRG monopolies play a top role, is subordinated to NATO 
goals and aimed at splitting Europe, creating restricted economic and 
politico-military blocs of imperialist states. 

2 A restricted state-monopoly association consisting of the same 
countries as the EEC. The Treaty governing its establishment entered 
into force in January 1958. The purpose of Euratom is to give econom- 
ic sinew to the NATO Council’s decision to equip NATO troops with 
nuclear weapons and speed the development of nuclear weapons. 
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began receiving Hie latest weapons. The FRG was quicklv 
tinning into the principal seat of the war danger in Europe. 

1 his is why the German problem, whose proper solu- 
tion is of immense importance to peace and security, was 
listed first among all the vital international problems at 
the extraordinary 21st Congress of the CPSU. 

Soviet Draft of a Peace Treaty, January 10, 1959 

Considerable changes occurred since the publication of 
the Soviet draft of the Basic Provisions of a Peace Treaty 
with Germany in 1952 both in the international situation 
and in Germany itself. To begin with, there could no 
longer be any question of a peace treaty with a united 
Germany. The Paris Agreements had deepened the rift 
between the two German slates. The GDR and FRG devel- 
oped in diametrically opposite directions. The only way to 
overcome the split w^as by a gradual rapprochement” In 
these circumstances, the Soviet Union proposed that a 
peace treaty be signed with both the GDR and the FRG, 
or their confederation if such were established. 

In view of the increasingly dangerous role played by 
West Berlin in the imperialists’ cold war against the so- 
cialist community, the Soviet Government provided in its 
proposals that the city be turned into an independent 
political unit. 

Compared with the Basic Provisions of a Peace Treaty 
with Germany, the new Soviet draft submitted on Janu- 
ary 10, 1959, w T as an exhaustive document centred on 
eliminating the survivals of the Second World War 
in Europe. 

The draft w^as forwarded to the governments of the 
United States, Britain. France, the German Democratic 
Republic, the Federal Republic of Germany and to coun- 
tries which had participated in the anti-nazi war. 1 It con- 
sisted of a preamble (demonstrating the necessity of a 
peace treaty and its purposes) and six sections totalling 
48 articles. Section I consisted of political and territorial 

1 Albania, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Finland, Greece, Hungary, India, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, the People’s Republic 
of China, Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia and the South African Union. 


provisions. Section II of provisions concerning the reuni- 
fication of Germany. Section III and W contained the 
military and economic articles. Section V — artic 
ing reparations and restitutions, and Sec i 

l The § comm! tment s which Germany, represented by Uie 
GDR and FRG, was to undertake envisaged her develop- 
ment as a peace-loving and democratic state. Article 4 
provided that Germany should pledge to settle her inter, 
national disputes by peaceful means only and not ,l l °P 
ardise international peace and security, and should not 
enter into any military alliances against any power party 
to the peace treaty (Article 5). Articles 8-12 formalised the 
existing German frontiers as defined by the Potsdam 
Conference, and Article 13 ruled out a new Anschluss of 

Austria by Germany. .. 

Articles 14-18 dealt with the democratisation oi public 
life and ensured the basic human rights and ireedoms. 

Articles 22-24 were devoted to the problem of the coun- 
try's reunification. , . , 

The two German states, said Article 23, solemnly de- 
clare that they will never resort to force or threat of force 
to achieve the unification of Germany. “The two German 
states” Article 22 said, “like the Allied and United pow- 
ers. consider the present treaty as an important contribu- 
tion to the reunification of Germany in accordance with 
the national aspirations of the German people and the in- 
terests of security in Europe and the rest of the world. 
Article 25 provided for a normalisation of the situation 

in West Berlin. . , 

In accordance with the military provisions, the country 
would have national armed forces necessary for defence. 
Under Article 28 it was not to produce, acquire or experi- 
ment with nuclear weapons and other means of mass 
annihilation, rockets, bombers and submarines. Foreign 
troops were to be withdrawn from its territory and foreign 
military bases were to be dismantled. 

Special articles were devoted to the development oi 
Germany’s peacetime economy. Article 32, for one, stressed 


1 Under internaUonal law, the return by one state to another of 
property unlawfully seized in war. 
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that no restrictions would be placed on the development 
of a peaceful economy furthering the welfare of the 
German nation. Other articles regulated various questions 
concerning properly, claims, and the like, which had 
arisen as a result of the war. 

In short, a peace treaty concluded on the basis of the 
Soviet proposals would have written finis to the Second 
World War and legitimated the existing post-war situation 
in Europe. It would have formalised the present German 
frontiers, normalised the situation in West Berlin and 
paved the way for rapprochement and close collaboration 
between the two German states. 


Soviet Proposal on Normalising 
the Situation in West Berlin 

As we have said, the Soviet proposals on the German 
problem provided for the normalisation of the situation 
in West Berlin. The question of eliminating the surviving 
occupation regime in West Berlin was first raised by the 
Soviet Union in November 1958. 

The governments of the United States, Britain and 
France had violated the quadrilateral agreements on Ger- 
many. Having frustrated the fulfilment of the key provi- 
sions of the Potsdam Agreements, they had thereby for- 
feited their right to stay in West Berlin. Western defiance 
of the Potsdam Agreements undermined quadrilateral co- 
operation on matters concerning Germany by such acts 
as the establishment of Bizonia (1946) and Irizonia 
(1948); the separate currency reform in the FRG, which 
was also applied to West Berlin; the institution of a 
separate magistrate in West Berlin (1948); the tripartite 
“occupation status” imposed on the West Berlin popula- 
tion, which juridically perpetuated the partition of Berlin 
(1949 and 1955); the Paris Agreements on the rearma- 
ment of the FRG and its admission to NATO (1954). 

In notes on the Berlin question to the governments ot 
the United States, Britain and France, dated Novem- 
ber 27, 1958, the Soviet Union pointed out their gross 
violations of the Potsdam Agreements, and suggested that 
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the situation be normalised by converting W est Berlin 
into an independent political unit. 

The Soviet Government suggested that the actual and 
juridical situation existing in West Berlin be taken as the 
point of departure. As an independent political unit. West 
Berlin could, without any restrictions whatever, maintain 
and develop contacts with the outside world. The socio- 
political system and the internal order would be the busi- 
ness of its population. The territory of West Berlin would 
be demilitarised and no armed forces would be stationed 
there. West Berlin would no longer be used then for 
hostile activity against any state. 

The Soviet Government stressed that in adjusting the 
West Berlin issue, the powers should respect and observe 
the sovereign rights of the GDR. which had announced 
its consent to subscribe to, and respect, the agreement on 
West Berlin. 

The Soviet proposals did not prejudice anybody’s 
interests or rights. The Soviet Union wanted the peaceful 
settlement of the German problem, including the problem 
of West Berlin, to be achieved with consideration for the 
interests of both sides. The Soviet Government said it was 
willing to negotiate the matter at any time, provided the 
statesmen of the United States, Britain and France would 
not use the talks to delay the conclusion of a German 
peace treaty. 

Again, the Western powers dealt negatively with the 
constructive Soviet proposals. Their replies were impreg- 
nated with the cold war spirit and the policy “from posi- 
tions of strength”. They declared concerning W 7 esl Berlin 
that they would, with all appropriate means, maintain 
communications with the western sectors of Berlin. Yet, 
when world opinion responded positively to the new Soviet 
peace move, the three governments had no choice but to 
agree to negotiate and convene a four-power Foreign 
Ministers’ conference. 

Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers, 1959 

The Conference of the Foreign Ministers of the USSR, 
USA, Britain and France convened in Geneva from May 
to August 1959 (with an interval). The concluding com 
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munique said the positions of both sides on certain points 
became closer . All the same, no agreement was reached. 
The Western powers did not want to conclude a peace 
treaty with the two German states. They had no wish to 
eliminate the dangerous seat of tension in West Berlin, and 
did not want a detente in Europe. 

The important feature of the 1959 Geneva Conference 
was that representatives of the GDR and FRG participated 
for the first time in debating questions related to the Ger- 
man problem. This was a result of persevering Soviet 
efforts and public demands in the GDR, FRG and other 
countries. In other words, the West was compelled to 
recognise the German Democratic Republic de facto. The 
GDR delegation, unlike that of the FRG, made a positive 
contribution to the work of the conference. 

The Geneva Conference showed, too, that the policy 
“from positions of strength” pursued against the socialist 
countries had collapsed, and that the imperialists were 
compelled to agree to negotiate vital international issues. 


SOVIET EFFORTS TO PROMOTE 
AN INTERNATIONAL DfiTENTE, DISARMAMENT 
AND CO-OPERATION IN THE LATE 50s AND EARLY 60s 

Soviet Proposals on General and Complete Disarmament 

The economic upswing in the socialist countries, epito- 
mised by Soviet superiority over the United States in some 
scientific and technical fields and the triumphant Soviet 
breakthrough into outer space had the effect of elevating 
the prestige of the Soviet Union and the entire socialist 
community. 

Besides, the 13 years of cold war, the cost of which 
exceeded US expenditures during the Second World War 
by 50 per cent, revealed plainly that the imperialist 
attempts to talk and act “from positions of strength” had 
no future. America’s lag behind the Soviet Union in several 
key branches of military engineering made it clear that 
the strategico-military doctrines, on which the policy 
“from positions of strength” rested, had collapsed. The 
people of the United States had come to the dangerous 
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point where the adventurism of their policy-makers could 
precipitate a national catastrophe. 

In the circumstances, the dynamic foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union and the other socialist countries exercised 
a strong influence on the general situation. Popular sup- 
port for the Soviet policy of peace exercised a definitive 
influence on both the foreign and domestic policy of the 
principal Western powers. Statesmen could no longer 
ignore this fact, as shown, among other things, by the 
visit to the Soviet Union of Britain’s Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan (February-March 1959). 

The Soviet- British negotiations in Moscow helped to 
elucidate the positions of the two sides, which was in 
itself a useful thing. The Soviet Government was eager to 
find solutions for the various acute European problems 
conforming equally to the interests of the Soviet and 
British peoples. 

An understanding was reached to expand scientific, 
technical and cultural exchanges. This was a good start 
in developing relations between the two countries. Both 
governments agreed that the negotiations should continue. 

Contacts and mutual visits of statesmen had a favour- 
able elTeet on Soviet-American relations as well and paved 
the way for a meeting of the Heads of Government of the 
two Great Powers. 

The visit to the United States of a Soviet Government 
delegation headed by Nikita Khrushchov, then Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, took place in 
September 1959. Soviet delegates spoke over the radio 
and television and met representatives of various sections 
of the American public. 

Speaking at a session of the UN General Assembly, 
during his stay in the United States, the Head of the Soviet 
Government submitted on behalf of the USSR an impor- 
tant proposal on general and complete disarmament. 

The results of the Soviet-American negotiations were 
outlined in a joint communique published on Septem- 
ber 28, 1959. Highly important was the agreed proposition 
that “all outstanding international questions should be 
settled not by the application of force but by peaceful 
means through negotiation”. The Soviet Government 
advocated the principle of negotiation as the most suit- 
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able method of resolving questions in dispute. Now, for 
lie f.rst tune since the war, United States leaders accepted 
this principle too, thereby publicly admitting the collapse 

0 their policy from positions of strength”. A new Heads 

01 Government conference was agreed upon. 

At the same time, the Soviet-American negotiations 
revealed all too clearly that the US Government was evad- 
ing a conclusive discussion of the more acute international 
problems and did not wish to hammer out mutually 
acceptable solutions. President Eisenhower declined to 
discuss the Soviet proposal on general and complete dis- 
armament and, also, opposed the conclusion of a German 
peace treaty. He tried to prevail on the Soviet Union to 
“P “ a £ ree ™ ent Perpetuating the abnormal situation in 
west Berlin. Ihe Soviet negotiators rejected this idea. The 
two sides agreed, however, that negotiations of the specific 
question of Berlin had to be reopened and that they should 
not be dragged out indefinitely. 

The two sides reached an understanding on increasing 
trade and cultural exchanges. 

The Soviet visit to the United States was an indication 
ol the mounting international prestige of the USSR and of 
its readiness to improve relations with the United States 
on the basis of a mutual acknowledgement that inter- 
ference in the affairs of other peoples is intolerable and 
that the legitimate interests of each side have to be 
respected. 

l'he Soviet disarmament initiative was received enthusias- 
tically all over the world. The futility of the past years 
of negotiation, which had run into a dead end due to the 
\\ estern altitude, necessitated a new approach. A lever 
had to be found that could end mankind’s drift towards 
a world war. 

l’he Soviet Government came to the conclusion that 
general and complete disarmament would lead out of the 
cul-de-sac. In a declaration dated September 18, 1959, the 
USSR staled that it was convinced there was a chance to 
prevent the development of society along the path that 
had already led to two world wars. 

I lie progiamme ol general and complete disarmament 
put forward by the Soviet Government listed a series of 
specific measures: 
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1. Disbandment of all armed forces (ground troops, 
navies, air forces) and a ban on restoring them in an} 
shape or form. 

2. Destruction of all types ot arms and depots (war- 
ships, warplanes, etc.), total prohibition of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, destruction of nuclear stockpiles, ter- 
mination of the manufacture, and destruction of all types 
of rocket missiles and means of chemical and bacteriolog- 
ical warfare. Cessation of war production. 

3. Dismantlement of all types of war bases in foreign 
territory (infantry, naval and air) and of all installations 
for the launching of rockets. 

4. Termination of military training and repeal of mili- 
tary service in any shape or form. Banning of war prop- 
aganda and militarist education of the youth. 

5. Abolition of war ministries, general staffs and other 
militarv and para military organisations. 

6. Termination of the allocation of funds for military 
purposes in any shape or form. 

7. Issue of laws stipulating drastic punishment for the 
violation of any of the aforesaid measures. 

The states would be allowed to maintain strictly limited 
contingents of police (militia) armed with light firearms 
to maintain public order and protect citizens. 

The Soviet Government suggested that the programme of 
general and complete disarmament be implemented in four 
years, and divided the above measures into three stages. 

The first stage would see the reduction of armed forces, 
armaments, and all machines of war. 

The armed forces of the USSR. USA and CPR would 
be reduced to 1.700,000 each, and those of Great Britain 
and France to 650,000 each. The numerical strength of 
other national armies would also be reduced to agreed 
strength. 

Armaments were to be reduced to a point corresponding 
to the fixed strength of the armed forces. 

In the second stage, the nations were to complete the 
disbandment of the armed forces, dismantle war bases, 
withdraw and dissolve troops and other military person- 
nel stationed in foreign territories. 

Nuclear weapons and rocket missiles, and the property 
of the air forces, were to be destroyed in the third stage, 
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followed by the destruction of all the remaining arms, the 
abolition of war production, the dissolution of military 
and para military institutions, and the termination of 
allocations for military purposes. 

The Soviet declaration suggested that funds thus freed 
be used to lower or totally lift taxes, to subsidise the 
national economy and to render material and technical 
assistance to economically underdeveloped countries. 

An international control organ, on which all states 
would be represented, was to see to the timely execution 
of the disarmament measures. Its personnel would be 
selected on an international basis by fair geographical 
distribution. 

The international organ would possess all material 
facilities to exercise strict control, the extent of control 
and inspection corresponding to the specific extent of the 
stage-by-stage disarmament. The functions and powers of 
the control organ should conform to the character of the 
disarmament measures. 

Once general and complete disarmament was completed, 
the Soviet plan said, the international control organ would 
have free access to all objects of control. 

This, in brief outline, was the new disarmament pro- 
gramme proposed by the Soviet Government. It had many 
advantages. For one thing, the advocates of the arms race 
had maintained that specific disarmament measures would 
unbalance the correlation of forces in the world and some 
states would be placed at a disadvantage in ensuring their 
security. The general and complete disarmament proposals 
put all countries on an equal footing and ruled out any 
and all advantages. 

The new approach to the disarmament problem made 
it possible to settle the question of control, which Western 
diplomats listed as their main objection to disarmament. 

The Soviet Union stands for disarmament under strict 
international control, but opposes control without dis- 
armament. Western diplomats, for their part, always con- 
trived to make disarmament measures conditional on such 
control, which other countries could not countenance in 
view of the cold war and arms race. 

All these difficulties were removed by the plan for gen- 
eral and complete disarmament, for the countries would 
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then have nothing to hide from each other. Neither would 
they have to fear that information collected by controllers 
may be used against them. 

ft was much more likely, too, that violations of the 
agreement would be detected at once, because it is much 
easier to check complete disarmament than to control 
partial reductions of armed forces. 

General and complete disarmament ruled out the 
dangers implicit in keeping nuclear weapons, even it a 
country attempted to keep them secretly, for all technical 
facilities adaptable for the delivery of nuclear arms 
would be kept under observation by the international con- 
trol organ. 

The Soviet programme for general and complete disar- 
mament ushered in a new stage in the struggle to end the 
arms race. It was designed to deliver mankind from the 
increasing burden of war expenditure and the danger of 
destructive wars. 

The Soviet programme of a world without war was 
backed by the socialist countries and all decent people on 
earth. Afghanistan. India, Indonesia, the United Arab 
Republic, Ghana. Guinea and many other countries publicly 
announced their approval of the Soviet proposal. The 
imperialist powers, too. were compelled by public opinion 
to declare their agreement with it. 

On November 20, 1959, the General Assembly unani- 
mously passed a resolution approving the idea of general 
and complete disarmament. 


US Aggressive Groups Scuttle Paris Summit Conference 

The beginning of 1960 was marked by a certain 
improvement of the international climate. 

In late March and early April 1960, a Soviet Govern- 
ment delegation visited France. The Soviet Government 
had accepted the invitation of the French President, 
because it wished to make the most of all opportunities 
of strengthening peace and improving mutual understand- 
ing between the USSR and France. Besides, the visit was 
likely to be useful in view of the forthcoming Summit 
Conference. 
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A joint Soviet-French communique of April 3 noted that 
the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
and the President of the French Republic had agreed that 
international matters should be resolved without resort 
to force, through negotiation. They pointed out that an 
agreed resolution of the question of a German peace treaty 
and of West Berlin was highly important. 

The dynamic Soviet foreign policy offered favourable 
prospects for a Summit Conference, on which the nations 
pinned their hopes. 

If the Western powers had followed the example set 
by the USSR and showed the same degree of willingness 
to settle questions in dispute, the Paris Conference of 
Heads of Government, scheduled for the middle of May 
1960, could have been an important milestone in interna- 
tional relations. But the reactionary rulers of the United 
States were bent on preventing a relaxation of interna- 
tional tension. The ending of the cold war was, they 
thought, likely to sharpen contradictions between the 
Western powers, muted by the anti-Soviet hysteria, and 
to imperil the ramified system of blocs and pacts which 
secured a dominant position for the United States within 
the imperialist camp. The monopolists feared they would 
be deprived of the immense profits they received from 
the arms race. Dreading the possible improvement of 
relations between East and West, the cold war architects 
went to absurd lengths in their various contentions. Any 
relaxation of tension, the New York Post wrote, for one, 
in March 1960, is no more than a “method” whereby 
Moscow hoped “to prepare us for burial”. 

Washington policy-makers set out to scuttle the Sum- 
mit Conference at any price, or at least to obstruct the 
adoption of agreed solutions. US diplomats carried through 
a series of provocative manoeuvres. The so-called Norstad 
Plan was published in March 1960, providing for a nuclear 
strike force that would include the Bundeswehr, in West- 
ern Europe. The NATO and CENTO Councils emphasised 
the alleged necessity of building up the war potential and 
of a “tough line” vis-5-vis the socialist countries. US states- 
men, such as Vice-President Richard Nixon and State 
Secretary Christian Herter, made slanderous public 
statements in an effort to fling the world back to the 
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worst days of the cold war, and Eisenhower lined up with 
them publicly. 

The culminating point in this firebrand campaign was 
reached when an American spy-plane invaded Soviet air 
space in the early morning of May 1. The spy-pilot was to 
cross Soviet territory from the Pamirs to the Kola Penin- 
sula at a high altitude and photograph military and indus- 
trial objectives. 

Similar aggressive acts had been committed by the 
United States before. Washington always made formal 
excuses and attempted to deny the incursions. Yet on 
May 1. the spy-plane was shot down by Soviet rocket 
troops near Sverdlovsk. 

In an official statement, the US Slate Department main- 
tained that the plane had been conducting meteorological 
research in the upper layers of the atmosphere near the 
Turkish-Soviet border when the pilot had allegedly gone 
oir course due to trouble with the oxygen supply. 

The Soviet Government replied on May 7 that the Amer- 
ican pilot had been captured alive, that parts of the 
downed aircraft had survived, and that a film had been 
recovered from the wreckage with photographs of certain 
regions of the USSR, together with a tape which had rec- 
orded the signals of Soviet ground radar stations. A com- 
petent commission had determined to the utmost degree 
of certainty that the aircraft was a specially equipped air 
spy. Furthermore, pilot Francis G. Powers had admitted 
that he had been ordered to collect information about 
Soviet guided missiles and radar stations. 

With its back to the wall, the US Government replied 
baldly that spy flights were ‘‘necessitated bv considera- 
tions of national defence” and would therefore be con- 
tinued. This was tantamount to declaring espionage, 
subversion and violations of sovereignty and of the 
immunity of foreign frontiers as part of official United 
States policy — the peak of perfidy in relations between 
states in peacetime. 

The spy flight had been timed to coincide with the Sum- 
mit Conference and conceived as a demonstration of US 
military power. It was a method whereby the US hoped 
to obtain unilateral concessions from the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Government thwarted this manoeuvre. At a 
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preliminary meeting of the Heads of Government in Paris 
on May 16, the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR declared that the Soviet Government was pre- 
pared to participate in the conference and apply every 
effort to further its success, but that it saw no prospects 
for fruitful negotiations until the United States promised 
to cease violating the frontiers of the Soviet Union and 
to punish the persons guilty of such action. 

The United States declined to accept this perfectly 
legitimate demand and thus made the conference impos- 
sible. By so doing, the US Government assumed full 
responsibility for the collapse of the Paris talks. 

The provocative conduct of the US policy-makers evoked 
indignation among all peace-loving peoples. Within the 
United States, too. discontent ran high. 


New Soviet Disarmament Proposals (June 1960) 

Despite the intensively aggressive trend of US foreign 
policy and the provocative sallies of the cold warriors, 
the Soviet Government worked on perseveringly for a 
settlement of the more acute and important international 
problems through negotiation in an effort to consolidate 
world peace and security. The Soviet Government believed 
that the objective march of history, the further tilting of 
the balance of strength in favour of the socialist camp, 
would facilitate the achievement of the goal set at the 21st 
Congress of the CPSU — to exclude war from the life of 
society. In a new disarmament move on June 2, 1960, the 
USSR published the Basic Provisions of a Treaty on Gen- 
eral and Complete Disarmament worked out for the Paris 
Summit Conference and based on the Soviet Declaration 
on Disarmament. In its new proposal, the Soviet Govern- 
ment went much of the way in meeting previous Western 
objections. 

The provisions differed somewhat from the plan 
advanced by the USSR at the 14th UN General Assembly 
in 1959. To begin with, the order of the measures by stages 
was changed. The wish expressed by de Gaulle that gen- 
eral and complete disarmament should begin, in the very 
first stage, with the banning and destruction of means of 
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delivering nuclear weapons, was accepted all the way. 
The Soviet Union, which had superior means of delivery 
(intercontinental ballistic missiles), showed its readiness 
thereby to give up an important military advantage. 

However, the fact that the United States had built up 
a ring of military bases with aircraft and rockets capable 
of delivering nuclear warheads round the irontiers ol the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries, had to be 
reckoned with. The new Soviet proposal, therefore, en- 
visaged that foreign military bases would be abolished, 
and troops would be withdrawn from foreign teri itory, 
simullaneouslv with the destruction of nuclear delivery 
means (rockets, planes, warships, submarines, artillery 

systems, and the like). ... 

* Since the Western powers had previously objected to a 
major reduction of armed forces and conventional arms 
in the first stage of disarmament, these measures were 
assigned to the second stage in the new proposal. The final 
disbandment of the armed forces of all countries w as to 

occur in the third stage. _ _ 

Secondly, guarantees were provided for against the possi- 
bility of aggression in a disarmed world. At the 14th Gen- 
eral Assembly spokesmen of the smaller countries had 
voiced apprehensions as to their security. Exploiting their 
anxiety. Western diplomats suggested forming an “inter- 
national armed force”. The Soviet Government acceded to 
this wish in its new plan, with the reservation that it 
should not lead to the development of a big army which 
could be used for imperialist purposes. The Soviet Union 
suggested that units of the police (militia) remaining at 
the disposal of the various countries would, w-henever 
necessary, be made available to the Security Council. They 
should be used solely to maintain peace, and not to settle 
scores with peoples struggling for their independence and 
social progress, or for interference in the internal affairs 
of states. 

Thirdly, the general disarmament programme was to be 
effected in four years or any other agreed term (because 
the four-year term did not suit the Western pow’ers). 

Fourthly, a more detailed procedure of control in each 
of the three stages was worked out for the new project. An 
international control body was envisaged, competent to 
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deal with all disarmament measures, its powers expanding 
as disarmament progressed. This frustrated the vicious 
misinterpretations the Western powers spread, alleging 
that the Soviet position on control was vague and its 
recommendations insufficiently concrete. 

The Soviet proposal was submitted to the 10-Nation 
Disarmament Committee formed in 1959 of five socialist 
countries — the USSR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania 
and Bulgaria — and five Western countries— the USA, 
Britain, France, Italy and Canada. 


USSR Champions Peace at 15th UN General Assembly 

(1960-61) 

The growing might of the socialist community, the 
emergence of new sovereign states in the world arena and 
the emergence of the third stage of the general crisis of 
capitalism were weighty factors influencing the contem- 
porary international situation, and did not fail to affect 
the United Nations. Before the 15th session of the General 
Assembly opened it had consisted of 82 countries. Another 
17 countries were admitted to the United Nations during 
the session. As a result, the balance within the organisa- 
tion tilted substantially in favour of the peace-loving 
forces. 

This w'as already made clearly perceptible at the 15th 
General Assembly, which won a special place in the his- 
tory of the United Nations. The session opened on Sep- 
tember 20, 1960, and closed on April 22, 1961. Heads of 
State and Government of more than 30 countries came to 
New York at the call of the Soviet Government. The ses- 
sion discussed the most urgent and vital problems of our 
time. 

1. The question of general and complete disarmament. 
On September 23, the Soviet delegation submitted to the 
General Assembly the Basic Provisions of a Treaty on Gen- 
eral and Complete Disarmament. The project w^as based 
on the Soviet proposals of June 2, 1960. However, it took 
into account the suggestion of the Western powers that 
nuclear disarmament should be combined with a redui lion 
of armed forces and conventional arms in the very first 
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stage. The Soviet project provided that, alongside he 
destruction of the means of nuclear delivery and the dis- 
mantlement of foreign war bases, a considerable reduction 
of armed forces should take place simultaneously in the 

"The armed forces of all states.’ said Clause 2 , shall 
be reduced to the fixed strength, with the armed forces of 
the USA and the USSR being reduced to not more than 
1 700 000 men. The conventional arms and ammunition 
thus made redundant shall be destroyed while war 
machines shall be either destroyed or used for peaceful 
purposes. The military expenditures of states shall be 
reduced accordingly. 

The Soviet general and complete disarmament plan \\as 
a detailed programme resolving a complex and pressing 
contemporarv problem. It closely combined strict interna- 
tional control with practical measures designed to reduce, 
and later fully eliminate, nuclear and conventional arms 
and armed forces. 

The Western powers again tried to use the question of 
control in erecting artificial barriers. The Soviet delegation 
countered this move by making an exhaustive exposition 
of the Soviet stand on this score. The Soviet Union, it 
said, is prepared to sign a treaty on disarmament and the 
destruction of arms and to let the United States work out 
the pertinent system of control over the destruction of 
arms, over disarmament. 

Since the disarmament problem was vitally important 
for all peoples, the Soviet Government suggested that 
neutralist slates, such as India. Indonesia, the United Arab 
Republic, Ghana and Mexico, be represented on the work- 
ing organ of the General Assembly (the 10-Nation 

Committee). . 

The Soviet proposals were backed by the delegations 
of the socialist countries, who made a number of supple- 
mentary suggestions. The Polish delegation suggested 
forming a special UN committee to examine the probable 
consequences of the use of nuclear weapons. Rumania 
renewed her proposal to conclude a treaty for collective 
co-operation and security and to turn the Balkans and 
the Adriatic area into a denuclearised zone free from 
foreign military bases and rocket-launching pads. 
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The Afro-Asian states were highly articulate on disar- 
mament. They welcomed the idea ol general and complete 
disarmament and supported the Soviet Union in a number 
of important aspects (dismantlement of war bases and 
control). A group of neutralist states, with India at their 
head, submitted a draft of directives for general and com- 
plete disarmament. In general terms, this draft conformed 
to the set goal and was, therefore, backed by the Soviet 

The United States and its bloc partners opposed the draft 
resolution of the 12 neutral countries. Thus, the socialist 
countries and a big group of neutral states formed a united 
front. For the first time in history, India, Indonesia, the 
United Arab Republic, Ghana, Morocco and other lor- 
merly dependent countries came out openly against the 
position of the imperialist powers with regard to disarma- 
ment. , . 

Although the Western spokesmen said they also wanted 
disarmament, they evaded an earnest discussion of the 
matter and tried to submerge the Soviet proposals in a 
flood of hastily fabricated projects which, in effect, en- 
visaged control over armaments rather than disarmament. 

Although the disarmament problem was not resolved 
at the 15th General Assembly, the very fact that it was 
discussed was a distinct success for the Soviet peace 
policy, for Ihc Soviet proposals had thus been brought to 
public notice and generated attention for this most impor- 
tant of all contemporary problems, enhancing the prestige 
of the USSR as the leading force in the struggle for world 

peace and security. ... , 

2 The question of abolishing the colonial system of 
imperialism. On September 23, 1960, the Soviet Government 
submitted to the General Assembly the draft of a Declara 
tion on the Granting of Independence to Colonial Coun- 
tries and Peoples, which envisaged the immediate and 
unconditional abolition of colonialism. On December . 
the General Assembly adopted the Declaration as worded 
bv 43 Alro- Asian countries, which reflected the basic 
principles of the Soviet project. This event of immense 
historical impact was made possible by the initiatnc t 1 
the Soviet Union, by its consistent and persevering struggle 
for the freedom and equality ol peoples. 
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3. The question of modifying the structure of the execu- 
tive bodies of the United Nations. At a plenary sitting of 
the General Assembly on October 3, 1960, the Soviet 
delegation raised the question of bringing the stiucture 
of the United Nations into line with the world situation. 
It called attention to the following. 

More than 15 years had passed since the founding of 
the United Nations. More than 1,000 million people (of the 
world population of 3,000 million) live in socialist coun- 
tries. Young states adhering to a neutralist policy, whose 
population amounts to more than 1,000 million, had 
emerged in Asia and Africa, Tet the structure of the United 
Nations did not reflect these historic changes. A group of 
imperialist and colonial powers headed by the United 
States predominated. It used the United Nations in its own 
interests, while ignoring and prejudicing the rights of the 
socialist and neutralist states. The structure of the Security 
Council, too, was inconsistent with the situation prevailing 
in the world. When the United Nations was founded, five 
states— the USSR, China, the USA, Britain and France— 
were considered the only Great Powers. Today, such 
countries as India and Indonesia had to be included in 
their number. The rights of the People s Republic of China 
were being ignored. The fact that the executive organ of 
the United Nations, the Secretariat, which handled all 
current work between General Assembly sessions, was an 
obedient tool of the imperialists, had a particularly per- 
nicious effect on world affairs. 

In a nutshell, the principles of the sovereign equality of 
states and equal representation not only of individual 
states, but also of groups of states, which are fundamental 
and are set out in the UN Charter, were being grossly 
violated. 

The stand of the Soviet delegation at the loth General 
Assembly stimulated the forces of peace, heightened the 
vigilance of peoples, and won new friends for the socialist 
camp. The discussion of the items on the agenda showed 
a drop in the influence of the imperialist powers, a rise 
in the prestige of the USSR and the other socialist states, 
and an increase in the role and activity of the young 
Asian and African states. 
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Soviet-American Negotiations (June 1961) 

The rapidly growing might and influence of the world 
socialist system, the determined struggle of the socialist 
countries for peace and international co-operation and the 
active participation of the young Asian, African and Latin 
American states in international life, cumulatively com- 
pelled the Western policy-makers to be more realistic in 
their assessment of current affairs and of the new relation 
of forces. The late US President John F. Kennedy was 
one of the men who showed such political insight. 

In mid- 1961, he announced his readiness to meet Nikita 
Khrushchov, the then Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR. 

The meeting took place in Vienna, June 2-4. Opinions 
were exchanged concerning Soviet-American relations, 
discontinuance of nuclear testing, disarmament, the 
German problem and the question of Laos. 

It will be recalled that the three years of negotiation 
in Geneva of the nuclear test ban by the USSR, the USA 
and Britain had yielded no results. The number of inspec- 
tions necessary to verify observance of the agreement 
banning nuclear tests, the question of control and the 
structure of the control bodies were the chief bones of 
contention. 

The USSR suggested that control over the fulfilment of 
the test ban treaty should be exercised by representatives 
of the three groups of states who were to adopt agreed 
decisions only. 

The Soviet proposals guaranteed equal rights to all 
signatories and ruled out abuses on the part ol the conti ol 
body. But the Western diplomats, who contended that the 
Soviet Union sought a position ol advantage, tried to 
impose a “neutral figure” as the sole interpreter, which 
would enable them to gather intelligence unmolested in 
Soviet territory. It stands to reason that the USSR could 
not consent to this condition. 

At the Vienna negotiations the Soviet Government 
recommended settling the two problems, that ol the test 
ban and of disarmament, simultaneously and inter- 
relatedly. Under general and complete disarmament the 
question of security would assume a somewhat dillerent 
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complexion; there would be no armies and no danger of 
one state attacking another. Then, the Soviet Govern- 
ment would be able to consent to the control proposals 
of the Western powers. 

\ Soviet memorandum on a German peace treaty pointed 
out that the “USSR considers it necessary to formalise 
the post-war situation in Europe, to legally finalise the 
immunity of the existing German frontiers and to normal- 
ise the situation in West Berlin upon a sensible combina- 
tion of the standpoints of all sides". The memorandum 
stressed that it was farthest from the thoughts of the 
Soviet Government to prejudice the interests ol the United 
States or any other West European country. 

The Soviet Government again showed its desire to 
promote peace and international co-operation. Some peo- 
ple in Washington misunderstood the Soviet attitude. I hey 
raised their voices again in favour of a “tough line" and 
a policy “from positions of strength ’. Instead of a search 
for mutually acceptable compromises, these inept politi- 
cians called for intractability. 


Actions of the GDR Government, 

August 13, 1961 

Countering the legitimate desire of the Soviet Union 
and the other peace-loving states to conclude a German 
peace treaty, the United States and its NAT O allies created 
a highly precarious situation in the summer and autumn 
of 1961. The US President asked Congress for an addi- 
tional $3,500 million to step up the arms drive. New 
contingents of servicemen were drafted into the army. 
The troops of the aggressive blocs held manoeuvres. 
Provocation from West Berlin and ERG became more 
frequent. War hysteria was being artificially generated in 
the United States and other NATO countries. The West- 
ern propaganda machine spread the slanderous invention 
that the Soviet proposal of a German peace treaty and of 
normalising the situation in West Berlin imperilled the 
West. “The imperialists,” said the Resolution of the 22nd 
Congress of the CPSU on the Central Committee Report, 
“have created a dangerous situation in the heart of 
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Europe, threatening war in reply to the proposal of the 
Soviet Union and other peace-loving countries to eliminate 
the remnants of the Second World War, conclude a peace 
treaty with Germany and normalise the West Berlin situa- 
tion.” 1 

In the circumstances, the Soviet Government was com- 
pelled to take additional measures in order to reinforce the 
defences of the USSR. Similar steps were also made by 
the other socialist countries and joint measures were 
undertaken by mutual agreement within the framework 
of the Warsaw Treaty organisation. 

Yet the Soviet Government did not give up its attempts 
to achieve a peace settlement in Germany jointly with the 
Western powers. Early in August 1961, it sent notes to 
the governments of the United States, Britain and France, 
and a memorandum to the Federal Republic of Germany. 
These documents contained an appeal for joint efforts to 
achieve the conclusion of a German peace treaty. 

At the same time, the First Secretaries of the Central 
Committees of Communist and Workers’ Parties of War- 
saw Treaty member-countries conferred in Moscow on 
matters concerning the conclusion of a German peace 
treaty. The conference authorised the competent bodies 
to frame necessary political and economic measures secur- 
ing the conclusion of a peace treaty and the implementa- 
tion of its provisions, including the question of West 
Berlin. The members of the conference expressed their 
readiness to work for a peaceful German settlement in 
conjunction with the United States, Britain and I' ranee. 
The Tribune, a British weekly, wrote in August 1961: 
“There is no reason, in fact, for any Western leader to 
lose his temper. The West is not being challenged to a 
third world war. It is being invited, by a former ally, to 
end the second. This objective is as much in Western 
interests as those of the Soviet Union.” 

World opinion denounced the war hysteria fanned by 
the imperialists and the policy of brinkmanship pursued 
by the United Slates and its NATO partners. 

But the sabre-rattling did not stop. Imperialist war 
preparations were coupled with subversive activities trom 


1 The Road to Communism , p. 417. 
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the territory of West Berlin against the GDR and other 
socialist countries. After due consultations with the other 
members of the Warsaw Treaty, the Council of Ministers 
of the GDR passed a decision to institute control and to 
guard the border between the GDR capital and W est Ber- 
lin as of August 13, 1961, that is, to enforce the procedure 
usually observed along the borders of all sovereign states. 
This measure struck a painful blow at the aggressive 
forces. Helped and supported by the other countries of 
the socialist community, the German Democratic Republic 
erected what Walter Ulbricht, the First Secretary of the 
CC SUPG, described as a “protective wall against fascism” 
round West Berlin, which made the frontiers of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic secure against all unwanted 
incursions. 

The Western powers, who Hung threats at the German 
Democratic Republic and other socialist countries, con- 
tinued to raise the tension. But their military demonstra- 
tions and provocations in the “front-line city” did not yield 
the expected results. The wave of war hysteria in the 
imperialist camp smashed against the unity and solidarity 
of the socialist states and all the peace-loving forces. The 
opponents of a German peace treaty suffered a serious 
setback. Western leaders and the bourgeois press admitted 
it. Walter Lippmann, one of the leading US journalists, 
wrote in the New York Herald Tribune that West Berlin 
“is very much less than it was before the entry point of 
Western propaganda and intelligence”. 

International reaction thus suffered another failure in 
the cold war against the socialist countries. An extremely 
important step in reinforcing the positions of peace and 
socialism in the heart of Europe was accomplished thereby 
by the joint efforts of the socialist countries. 

16th General Assembly and the Disarmament Problem 

The 16th General Assembly, which opened in the 
autumn of 1961, gave the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries a fresh opportunity to work jointly for the solu- 
tion of the disarmament problem. Disarmament was the 
focal point in the work of the 16th General Assembly 
(September 1961-February 1962). 
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Most of the speakers in the general debate sided with 
I he Soviet point of view that the important problem could 
be solved only on the basis of general and complete dis- 
armament. Even the Western delegations, who had priorly 
argued against the necessity of a programme of general 
and complete disarmament, no longer objected. 

Again, the Soviet delegates submitted the draft of the 
Basic Provisions of a Treaty on General and Complete 
Disarmament (of September 23, 1960) and a Memorandum 
on Measures to Ease International Tension. Besides, a 
joint Soviet-American Statement of Agreed Principles for 
Disarmament Negotiations, drawn up during an exchange 
of opinion in the summer and autumn of 1961, was made 
public. The statement pointed out that the purpose of the 
negotiations was to reach agreement ensuring that “dis- 
armament is general and complete and war is no longer 
an instrument for settling international problems”. The 
programme of general and complete disarmament, it said, 
is to contain provisions on the disbandment of armed 
forces, abolition of military institutions, including bases 
and stockpiles of weapons of mass annihilation, and on the 
cessation of their manufacture and the destruction of 
means of delivery. The statement noted that all disarma- 
ment measures must proceed under strict international 
control. 

The 16th UN General Assembly unanimously recom- 
mended to base subsequent negotiations on these prin- 
ciples. 

American and British diplomacy was eager to create the 
impression that the Soviet refusal of “active control” was 
the sole obstacle to disarmament. The Soviet delegation 
showed that this contention was groundless. It pointed 
out that the USSR is prepared to accept all proposals for 
control and inspection, provided the Western powers ac- 
cept the programme of general and complete disarma- 
ment, but would never agree to control over armaments, 
because this was tantamount to legalising espionage and, 
consequently, to increasing the danger of war. 

Despite their crafty demagogy, the United States and 
its bloc partners were isolated and unable to prevent 
the General Assembly from passing positive decisions. 
This was due notably to the coinciding stands of the 
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socialist states and the independent Asian and African 
countries. 

The General Assembly resolution of December 20, 1961, 
recommended basing disarmament negotiations on the 
principles thrashed out jointly by the USSR and the l SA. On 
a Soviet proposal, representatives of neutralist states 
(India. Burma, the United Arab Republic, Ethiopia, Nige- 
ria, Brazil, Mexico and Sweden) were included in the for- 
merly 10-Nation Committee, consisting of diplomats of 
the socialist and imperialist countries. It became the 
18-Nation Committee, a working organ for the conduct 
of disarmament negotiations, which the General Assembly 
instructed to frame a general and complete disarmament 
agreement under effective international control in the 
shortest possible time on the basis of the already approved 
principles. 

A declaration on the banning of the use of nuclear 
weapons, passed at the proposal of a group of Afro-Asian 
countries on November 24, 1961, and the decision to 
proclaim Africa an atom-free zone, were of great 
significance. A resolution was also passed con- 
cerning measures to prevent further proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, calling on the non-nuclear countries to 
refrain from manufacturing or acquiring nuclear arms and 
to prohibit the import or stationing of foreign nuclear 
weapons in their territory in the future. 


Soviet Proposals Submitted to the 18-Nation 
Committee (March 1962) 

The first session of the 18-Nation Disarmament Com- 
mittee opened in Geneva on March 14, 1962. It consisted 
of representatives of the socialist community (the USSR, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Bulgaria), the 
Western powers (the USA, Britain, France, Italy 
and Canada), and the neutralist states (Burma, Brazil, 
India, Mexico, Nigeria, the United Arab Republic, Sweden 
and Ethiopia). The Soviet Union submitted a draft of the 
Treaty on General and Complete Disarmament Under 
Strict International Control, which embodied the ideas 
expressed by the Soviet delegation at the 15th UN General 
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Assembly and conformed with the principles approved at 
the 16th General Assembly as a basis for negotiation. 

The Soviet proposals, as we have already said, envisaged 
general and complete disarmament in the course of four 
years. All disarmament measures were to be effected in 
three stages and so distributed as to rule out military 
advantages at any time for any of the disarming states. 
An international control body within the United Nations 
framework, provided with all the necessary means of 
control, was to begin functioning as soon as disarmament 
began. 

The Soviet representatives on the Disarmament Com- 
mittee suggested a logical and effective method, whereby 
the articles of the Soviet project would be discussed suc- 
cessively in conjunction with amendments and addenda 
submitted by other participants. The concrete provisions 
of the Treaty could thus have been agreed step by step. 

The delegations of the United States and other NATO 
countries on the Committee tried to impose a general dis- 
cussion of the various aspects of the disarmament problem 
and meant to leave the framing of concrete commitments 
and provisions well enough alone. The US diplomats again 
raised the question of general principles and specific tech- 
nical details, aiming to divert the Committee from its main 
purpose — the framing of the Treaty on General and 
Complete Disarmament. The same aim was pursued by 
the Outline of Basic Provisions of a Treaty on General 
and Complete Disarmament in a Peaceful World, sub- 
mitted by the United States. Belying its name, the Outline 
contained prolific references to the purposes, tasks and 
methods of disarmament, yet evaded the rockbottom ques- 
tion — the conclusion of a treaty and implementation of 
disarmament in a strictly specified time. The authors of 
the Outline sought to plan disarmament in a manner that 
would give them the maximum military advantage and 
control over the armed forces and defence industries of 
the USSR. In effect, the US proposal retreated from the 
jointly framed and agreed Soviet-American principles 
approved by the 1 6th UN General Assembly. 

Modern science is capable of detecting explosions of 
nuclear weapons quite easily by national means of con- 
trol. So the Soviet Union suggested mutual control based 
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on such national means once nuclear tests were banned. 
On the pretext that broad international observation is 
absolutely essential, the United States and Britain tor- 
pedoed a test ban agreement and sought to gain a “legal 
right” to continue the nuclear arms race. While the 
negotiations proceeded in Geneva, the United States set 
off a new series of nuclear test explosions in the atmos- 
phere. 

The American and British spokesmen also rejected the 
compromise proposals of the eight neutralist members of 
the 18-Nation Committee, made on April 16, 1962. These 
suggested that national means of control be supplemented 
by an international commission of highly competent scien- 
tists, who would enforce control on a purely scientific, 
rather than political, basis. The proposals did not envisage 
obligatory on-the-spot inspections, but did not rule them 
out in specific cases on the invitation of the state in whose 
territory phenomena had occurred, whose origin was 
insufficiently clear to the international commission. The 
USSR agreed to treat these provisions as a basis for further 
talks. 

US nuclear blasts in the Pacific Ocean defied world 
opinion. The new aggressive act touched off a fresh and 
still more dangerous round in the nuclear arms race and 
led inevitably to a deterioration on the international scene, 
hindering a solution of the disarmament problem. The 
Soviet Union was naturally compelled to reinforce its 
security and also carry through tests of new types of 
nuclear weapons. 

The responsibility for this forced Soviet action falls 
squarely on the United States and its bloc partners. 

Yet the Soviet Government would not abandon its efforts 
to achieve a rapid and effective solution of the disarma- 
ment problem as a whole. It made new proposals, in which 
it took account of some of the Western wishes, both to 
the 18-Nation Committee and the 17 th UN General 
Assembly. 

When the negotiations in the 18-Nation Committee 
were resumed (in the middle of July), the Soviet Govern- 
ment agreed to the US proposal of stage-by-stage arms 
reduction. It was also prepared to accept the proposals 
designed to reduce the danger of an accidental outbreak of 
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war — exchange of military missions, establishment of 
swift and reliable communications between Heads of («o\- 
ernment and the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
The Soviet Government was also amenable to a longer 
term for general and complete disarmament and to limit- 
ing the strength of the armed forces of the USSR and 
USA at the close of the first period to 1.9 million rather 
than 1.7 million men. Lastly, Soviet spokesmen at the 17tli 
General Assembly announced that the Soviet draft of the 
Treaty was amended to allow the USSR and the l . .- o eep 
a strictly specified limited number of intercontinental 
and ground-to-air rockets until the end of the second 
stage of disarmament. The Western powers it will be 
recalled, had argued that elimination of rocket weapons 
bv the end of the first stage would “leave Europe unpro- 
tected” in the event of a war with conventional weapons. 

The Soviet Union also suggested an agreement banning 
nuclear tests in the atmosphere, under water and in outer 
space provided the signatories undertook to continue 
negotiating a ban on underground teals. The Sov.et Union 
welcomed the “black boxes” (automatic setsmological 
stations) idea suggested at the Pugwash Conference as a 
means of test ban control. The USSR also consented to 
foreign specialists participating in the delivery of these 
stations and in their installation and supervision. Last 
but not least the Soviet Union went a long way in meeting 
the Western wish of iuspections.The new concrete Soviet 
nronosals concerned the regions in which automatic sene 
mological stations could be dispositioned, and the quota and 

Pr S dU s r oviL ln pC l °als were par, of Ihe Soviet Union s 
drive in behalf of lasting peace and international securi • 
t was this that paved the way, despite the extremely slow 
pace o the negotiations due to the intractability of the 
Western powers, to agreement on general pn-unples »" d 
to the formulation of the preamble and of some ot 
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won the support of other countries. An agreed draft was 
unanimously passed. The Soviet Union and the United 
States jointly submitted a resolution on international co- 
operation in the use of outer space for peaceful purposes, 
which was promptly approved by the UN General Assem- 
bly. General support was given, too. to the Soviet proposal 
that an international conference on trade be convened to 
promote world commerce on a basis of equality and mutual 
advantage, ending the policy of embargoes and discrimina- 
tion. pursued by the imperialists against countries of the 
socialist community. The United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development, conceived in the Soviet proposal, 
was held in Geneva from March to June 1964. 


Soviet-American Exchanges 
of Opinion on the German Problem 

The question of a German peace and normalisation of 
the situation in West Berlin was highly prominent in the 
Soviet efforts to relieve international tension. The firm 
stand of the Soviet Union and all the socialist countries 
finally compelled the opponents a peace settlement to 
consent to negotiations. 

In the autumn of 1961. when the 16th UN General 
Assembly was in sitting. Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko held talks with US State Secretary Dean Rusk 
and President John Kennedy and somewhat later, with 
British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan. 

Soviet and American diplomats also met a few times in 
early 1962 and. among other things, discussed the German 
problem. The bilateral Soviet-American exchanges were 
picked up in summer in Geneva, at the time of talks over 
Laos, and in September-October 1962, during the 17th UN 
General Assembly. 

The Soviet spokesmen stressed that conclusion of one 
peace treaty with the two German states would be the 
most effective way of settling the matter. Yet, they said, 
if the Western powers were reluctant, separate treaties 
could be signed with the GDR and FRG. 

The exchange of opinion revealed that the positions of 
the USSR and USA had come somewhat closer in some 
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matters related to the elimination of the vestiges of war 
in Europe. Subsequently, however, the US Government 
gave way to the “wild men” and militarists, also 
the West German revenge-seekers, and embarked on the 
tactics of “interminable negotiation”, submerging the 
question of a peace settlement. It became clear then that 
the imperialists were determined to preserve the occupa- 
tion regime in West Berlin and that influential groups in 
the West, especially the United States and Bonn, were 
bent on exacerbating the international situation. An 
indication of this was furnished by the conclusion of a 
treaty by the FRG and France, and by the widely circu- 
lated plans of a multilateral NATO nuclear force. 

In January 1963, France and West Germany concluded 
a treaty on military and political co-operation. Thereby, 
Bonn expected to erect a new alliance of the monopolies 
and militarists of the two countries against the socialist 
states and the forces of democracy and progress. 

The West German rulers hoped France would help them 
to rearm and obtain atomic weapons. They were eager, 
moreover, to lake advantage of the mounting contradic- 
tions between the leading NATO countries to strengthen 
their own position in that aggressive bloc and the other 
politico-military and economic unions of the West. France, 
too, was out to shore up her international position by 
means of the above treaty. 

The Franco-West German treaty is a fresh token of the 
increasing imperialist contradictions, above all those 
between the United States and the West European coun- 
tries. The treaty put the United States on its guard. Neither 
did it please Britain, which its rivals kept out of the 
Common Market. Bonn diplomacy, naturally, became much 
more active at the time, and the revanchist policies of the 
FRG Government much more distinct. 

A Soviet note to the FRG Government dated February a, 
1963, pointed out that the Franco-West German treaty 
was “aimed at a further complication of the international 
situation, at fanning the contradictions over West Berlin 
and other seats of possible conflict, and at mining the 
approaches to problems long ripe for a solution, which 
other states are striving to solve”. 
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Crisis in the Caribbean. 

USSR Acts to Preserve Peace 

In the autumn of 1962 the US imperialists accentuated 
their aggressive attitude against Cuba and thereby pre- 
cipitated an acute international crisis. 1 he US 1 resident 
asked Congress for permission to call up 150,000 reservts s. 
The Senate and the House of Representatives passed a 
joint resolution, stressing that the USA was determined to 
battle the Cuban revolution "by whatever means may be 

necessary, including the use of arms’. .... 

The Soviet Government wasted no time and took a 
public stand against this policy of aggression and provoca- 
tion. A TASS statement of September 11 issued a stern 
warning that the US imperialist plan of an armed inter- 
vention against Cuba was fraught with the gravest of 
consequences to world peace. The statement stressed that 
anti-Cuban provocations could plunge the world into a 
universal nuclear war and reiterated the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s support of the Cuban Republic. 

In the circumstances, acting on the necessity of protect- 
ing the Cuban revolution, the governments of the Sovie 
Union and Cuba reached an understanding for Soviet 
medium-range rockets to be stationed in Cuba to repel 

imperialist aggression. ... , 

Yet the US imperialists kept hotting up the atmosphere. 
Thev massed large naval forces in the immediate proxim- 
itv of Cuba and concentrated considerable air. air-borne 
and marine troops in a show' of force. On October 22, 
1962 President Kennedy announced a naval quarantine 
or. more precisely, a blockade of the Cuban Republic. The 
US armed forces, including troops stationed in Western 
Europe, the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean and the 7th 
Fleet based near Taiwan, were readied for action. As many 
as 183 warships with crews totalling 80.000 rode the seas 
near the Cuban shore. Something like 20 per cent ol 
America’s strategic air force, consisting of nuclear-armed 
warplanes, patrolled the skies round the clock. America s 
NATO allies, too, put their troops on a war footing. 
Pressured by the United Stales, some of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries took part in the blockade ol Cuba. I he 
situation in the Caribbean was never more strained. 
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The Soviet Union had to face up to an extremely difficult 
and responsible decision. It was essential to act swiftly 
and reinforce the freedom and independence of Cuba and, 
at the same time, avert a world nuclear war. 

The Soviet Union was compelled to alert its troops, 
strategic rocket force included. Similar alerts were effected 
also by the other Warsaw Treaty countries. 

On October 23, 1962, the Soviet Government issued a 
special statement, warning the United States that it bore 
the responsibility for the future of peace, and said it was 
playing with fire recklessly. The statement said the Soviet 
Union would do everything in its powder to avert aggres- 

S1 °At the same time, the Soviet Government took action 
in the United Nations. Like the Cuban Government, the 
USSR raised the question of America’s aggressive conduct 
before the Security Council. Responding to an appeal ot 
the then Acting Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
U Thant, the Soviet Government consented to his media- 
tion in an urgent accommodation of the crisis. I lie broad 
Soviet employment of diplomatic means to settle the 
Caribbean crisis was hailed by world opinion. _ 

At the eleventh hour, the statesmen of the United States 
evidently realised the probable consequences of the con- 
flict and ignored the bellicose calls of the wild men . An 
understanding was reached through an exchange ol mes- 
sages by the Head of the Soviet Government and the US 
President. The United States promised not to invade Cuba 
and to restrain allied governments from aggressiom The 
Soviet Government consented, for its part, to ship rock . 
and IL-28 bombers out of Cuba. 

The US invasion of Cuba w-as thus ave J' tei1 and 1 , , 
international crisis, which was likch to lolal< ’ ‘ l ' . . 

nuclear war, was eliminated. The most reckless extremist 
imperialist forces sulTered yet another setback. 

The Soviet Union backed the Cuban programme for a 
further normalisation of the situation in the Caribbean 
announced on October 28. The programme covered the 

f ° t^ermiiiation * of the economic blockade and all other 
measures of economic and commercial pressure sponsored 
by the United Slates against the Republic ol Cuba, 
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termination of subversive activities, shipment and 
landing of arms and explosives by air and sea, of inva- 
sions of mercenaries, infdtration of spies and saboteurs, 
that is, of all acts performed from the territory of the 
United States and its accomplices: 
termination of piratic raids from bases in the United 
States and Puerto Rico; 

termination of incursions into the air space and terri- 
torial waters of the Cuban Republic by North American 
planes and ships; 

dismantlement of the naval base in Guantanamo and 
the return to the Cuban Republic of this US-occupied 
territory. 

The Caribbean crisis awakened mankind to the fact that 
it had no time to lose in solving the key problem of our 
time: war or no war? For most people living in the Western 
Hemisphere war had largely been an abstract conception. 
Now. the overwhelming majority became aware that a 
nuclear war was likely to involve all nations and states. 


Moscow Partial Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 

The Soviet Government continued its unremitting efforts 
for the banning of nuclear weapons tests. In the summer 
of 1963, it came out with a new initiative. By that time 
drawn-out negotiations with the United States and Britain 
indicated that due to the Western attitude it was impos- 
sible to achieve agreement on a ban of all nuclear tests. 
The West wished to saddle the Soviet Union with a 
system of international control and inspection that would 
enable it to spy in Soviet territorv. 

Weighing the situation thoroughly, the Soviet Govern- 
ment. prompted by its sense of responsibility for the future 
of the peoples, suggested a ban on tests in the atmosphere, 
in outer space and under water. The question of interna- 
tional control was thus eliminated, because the Western 
powers had already previously admitted that it was 
unnecessary. 

The negotiations in Moscow from July 15 to 25 between 
representatives of the Soviet Union, the United States and 
Britain yielded an agreed text of a Treaty Banning Tests 
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of Nuclear Weapons in the Atmosphere, in Outer Space 
and Under Water. 1 he I reaty was signed in Moscow on 
August 5. 

It stipulated that each of its signatories undertook to 
prohibit, to prevent and not to carry out any nuclear 
weapons test explosions, or any other nuclear explosions, 
at any place under its jurisdiction or control in the atmos- 
phere, beyond its limits, including outer space, and under 
water, including territorial waters or high seas. Nuclear 
underground explosions were not banned, but partially 
restricted, inasmuch as the Treaty banned explosions that 
caused radioactive debris to be present outside the terri- 
torial limits of the state under whose jurisdiction or con- 
trol such explosion was conducted. Each of the signatories, 
the Treaty said, undertook to refrain from causing, encour- 
aging, or in any other way participating in the carrying 
out of any nuclear weapons test explosions in the atmos- 
phere, outer space and under water. 

The Treaty is of unlimited duration and open to acces- 
sion for all states at any time. It entered into force on 
October 10, 1963. 

For the first time in the many years overcast by the 
cold war, states of different socio-economic systems 
succeeded in agreeing on an important issue affecting the 
vital interests of all mankind. The Treaty was designed 
to end the contamination of man's environment with radio- 
active fall-out, which endangered man's health and did 
untold damage to the animal and plant world. 

The Moscow Treaty was welcomed all over the world. 
The vast majority of countries signed the document within 
the first few weeks. 


Soviet Proposals 

at the 18th UN General Assembly 

Making the most of the favourable situation, the Soviet 
Union came to the 18th UN General Assembly with an 
exhaustive programme of measures designed to combat 
the arms race and to ease international tension. Most 
prominent among these were proposals on expediting the 
disarmament talks and securing an effective solution of 
this most cardinal of all problems. 
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Meeting the Western powers half way. the Soviet Gov- 
ernment consented to a limited number of intercon- 
tinental, anti rocket and ground-to-air rockets to be left 
in the possession of the USSR and USA in their own ter- 
ritory not only until the end of the second, but also of the 
third stage, that is, until the completion of the entire 
process of general and complete disarmament. 

Seeking to prevent the spread of the arms race to outer 
space and to afford the best possible conditions for the 
further exploration and use of outer space, the Soviet 
Government proposed to the United States to negotiate a 
ban on the placing in orbit of any objects carrying nuclear 
weapons. 

The Soviet programme again called attention to the 
beneficial effects to be derived from a German peace 
settlement and a normalisation in West Berlin. It urged 
a non -aggression pact between Warsaw Treaty countries 
and NATO, measures to prevent sudden attack, reduction 
of foreign troops in the FRG and the GDR, reduction of 
military budgets, and institution of denuclearised zones in 
varions regions of the globe. The Soviet Government also 
underscored the immense importance of abolishing the 
remaining colonial regimes. 

The Soviet programme, which won far-flung world wide 
acclaim, was described everywhere as a programme of 
realistic opportunities. 

One of the Soviet proposals was duly passed and 
approved in an appropriate resolution of the General 
Assembly, dated October 17, 1963, formalising the Soviet- 
American understanding “to refrain from placing in orbit 
around the earth any objects carrying nuclear weapons 
or any other kinds of weapons of mass destruction”. The 
resolution also called on all states to refrain from orbiting 
objects carrying nuclear weapons and from encouraging 
such acts. 

Soviet Proposal on the Peaceful Accommodation 
of Territorial Disputes 

Acting on the interests of enduring peace, the Soviet 
Government proposed on the eve of 1964 to conclude an 
international agreement in which the states would reject 
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the use of force in settling territorial disputes and border 
issues. History shows that dangerous friction between 
states arises most often over border questions. Many of 
the young states inherited from colonial regimes a large 
number of deliberately confused border problems. Some- 
thing like a hundred regions exist in the world today, 
whose possession is contested by various states. The Soviet 
Government stressed in its proposal that most of the 
territorial disputes tend to strain relations between the 
parties concerned and are liable to touch off serious armed 
conflicts, thus constituting a potential danger to world 
peace. 

The urgency of the new Soviet proposal was borne out 
by the fact that territorial disputes also exist in Europe, 
where two world wars were largely triggered over border 
issues, as well as in Asia, where border conflicts are still 
exercising a pernicious influence on the life of nations, 
causing armed forces to grow and resources to be spent 
unproductively. The border problem in Africa, too, being 
an aftermath of colonialism, is highly confusing, and 
some Latin American countries have not yet recovered 
from armed conflicts that had flared up in the past over 
territorial disputes. 

Today, nothing can justify the use of armed force in 
settling border disputes. The Soviet Government stated 
emphatically that the matter of eliminating the use of 
force in territorial disputes would be effectively tackled 
at the present time. The Soviet message set out the main 
constructive points of an international agreement (or 
treaty) banning force in settling border issues. These 
envisage: 

a solemn undertaking by the states party to the agree- 
ment to refrain from the use of force in altering existing 
state borders; 

recognition of the fact that the territory of a state must 
not, even temporarily, be the object of an invasion, attack, 
military occupation or any other coercive act taken 
directly or indirectly by another state for political, eco- 
nomic, strategic, frontier or any other reasons; 

a firm declaration that disparities in the social or polit- 
ical system, refusal to recognise a state, the absence of 
diplomatic relations, or any other pretext, did not provide 
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a valid reason for one stale to violate the territorial 
immunity of another; 

an undertaking to settle all territorial disputes exclu- 
sively by peaceful means, such as negotiations, mediation, 
consentient procedures and all other pacific means 
selected by the parties concerned in accordance with the 

UN Charter. 

The Soviet Government held that an agreement whereby 
states ruled out the use of force in settling territorial dis- 
putes would considerably relieve the world situation and 
pave the way to greater international confidence. 


Soviet-GDR Treaty of Friendship, 

Mutual Assistance and Co-operation, 

June 12, 1964 

The signing in Moscow of the Soviet-GDR Treaty of 
Friendship, Mutual Assistance and Co-operation on June 
12, 1964. had a strong bearing on the further efforts of the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries against West 
German militarism, for greater European security. 

The treaty, concluded for a term of 20 years/ consists 
of a preamble and eleven articles. 

The preamble notes that both signatories are moved by 
a desire to continue developing their fraternal friendship, 
which accords with the basic interests of the peoples of 
the USSR and GDR and the whole socialist community. It 
speaks of their determination to work jointly and effec- 
ti\ el} against the threat to international security and peace 
emanating from the revenge-seeking and militaristic forces. 
Both sides declared their wish to promote a German peace 
treaty and the country’s reunification on a pacific and 
democratic basis. 

Article 1 defines the nature of the relations prevailing 
between the two socialist states. It reads: “The High Con 
tracting Parties, basing themselves on complete equality, 
mutual respect of state sovereignty, non-interference in 
internal affairs and the lofty principles of socialist inter- 
nationalism, acting on the principles of mutual advantage 
and mutual fraternal assistance, shall continue to develop 
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and strengthen in all spheres their relations of friendship 
and close co-operation.” 

Articles 2 and 3 deal with the joint Soviet-GDR efforts 
in behalf of European peace and security, and the solution 
of the cardinal international problems. Article 4 states 
specifically that the immunity of the borders of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic is the basic factor of European 
security. Article 5 sets out the commitments of either side 
in the event of an armed attack on the other. 

“The High Contracting Parties,” says Article 6, “shall 
regard West Berlin as an independent political entity.” 

Article 7 deals with the creation of a peaceful, demo- 
cratic and united German state, practicable only by equal 
negotiation and agreement between the two sovereign 
German states. 

Article 8 envisages that the signatories will develop and 
strengthen in every way their economic, scientific and 
technical relations, that they will co-ordinate their eco- 
nomic plans in conformance with the principles of the 
international socialist division of labour and promote 
specialisation and co-operation in production. 

The Treaty is a big contribution to the struggle waged 
by the Soviet Union, the German Democratic Republic and 
all peace-loving forces against West German militarism 
and revanchism, for European security. It is an effective 
barrier to the territorial claims of the Bonn militarists. It 
guarantees the immunity of the GDR and thereby creates 
favourable political conditions for the full-scale building 
of socialism in that country. Walter Ulbricht noted rightly 
that it has an immense international impact. It broadens 
and solidifies the fraternal friendship and co-operation of 
the Soviet Union and the GDR and, at once, guarantees 
the immunity of the frontiers of the German Democratic 
Republic, this being one of the basic factors of European 
security. 

The Soviet-GDR Treaty will play an important part in 
combating the aggressive plans nurtured by the West Ger- 
man militarists, who are eager to lay their hands on nuc- 
lear weapons in order to “absorb” the GDR and repattern 
the territorial map of Europe. 

In the last few years, the GDR has made some new pro- 
posals and taken concrete steps to improve relations with 
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the ERG and thus further European security. It will be 
recalled that in 1961 the Government of the (.DR took 
important measures to reinforce its frontiers. In March 
1962, it backed the UN resolution on the non-prohl oration 
of nuclear weapons and called on the West German 

Government to follow suit. . . . 

The GDR Government opposes the idea ot giving tiu 
West German revenge-seekers access to nuclear weapons. 
It exposed the monstrous plan of the Bonn militarists to 
set up a nuclear “mine belt” along the I RG borders with 

the GDR and Czechoslovakia. 

On Mav 5. 1965. the People’s Chamber of the GDR issued 
a manifesto to the German people and the peoples and 
governments of the world, saying: “The German Dem- 
ocratic Republic will do its utmost to prevent a war irom 
ever starting on German territory; it will do its utmost to 
promote peace and security in Europe, so that peace should 
reign on earth and the German nation should be reunified 
as a peace-abiding, democratic state. ... 

The German Democratic Republic is contributing emi- 
nently to the struggle of the European peoples against Ger- 
man militarism. It is the mainstay of the progressive 
forces of the German nation, and an important factor 
of European peace. 


NATO Nuclear Force Is a Threat to World Peace 

The imperialist plans of forming a NATO nuclear force 
present a grave threat to the security of nations. Nurtured 
by the West since 1959, these plans pursue a very definite 

The ruling element in the United States rs projecting the 
multilateral NATO nuclear force to bolster imperialism’s 
positions in its struggle against the socialist countries, the 
revolutionary and liberation movements. One of the main 
objectives of the scheme is to give access to nuclear 
weapons to the Federal Republic of Germany, which is clam- 
ouring candidly for a revision of Europe s post-war 
frontiers. Making the most of the Paris Agreements, the 
FRG has built up a modern 500,000-strong army. It is 
technically and economically capable, too, of producing 
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its own nuclear weapons and means of nuclear delivery. 
This is why Ihe idea of giving the FRG access to nuclear 
weapons is creating legiliinate public alarm. 

The multilateral NATO nuclear force scheme indicates 
that imperialist reaction has grown more active, although 
it shows at Ihe same time that the contradictions in the 
imperialist camp in general, and NATO in particular, have 
grown more acute. 

If the American plan is put into practice, it will ring in 
a new round in the arms race and impel a growth of ar- 
maments and armed forces in Europe. The US Defence 
Secretary said that the US stockpile of nuclear weapons 
in Europe had increased by 60 per cent in 1964 and was 
still growing. The aggregate numerical strength of the 
armed forces of the NATO countries has climbed to nearly 
6,000,000. This has brought about a drastic deterioration 
in the international situation. It has subverted peaceful 
coexistence and mutually advantageous co-operation be- 
tween countries with different social systems, and has 
added alarmingly to the threat of a thermonuclear 
war. 

The communique of the Political Consultative Commit- 
tee of Warsaw Treaty countries in January 1965 stressed: 
“A special role is being assigned in the aggressive impe- 
rialist policy to the plans of creating a multilateral NATO 
nuclear force. The Warsaw Treaty countries hold that the 
plans of founding a multilateral NATO nuclear force ad- 
vocated by the ruling circles of the United States and West 
Germany, constitute a grave threat to European and world 
peace.” 1 

In its notes to the governments of the United States and 
the Federal Republic of Germany on January 18, 1965, the 
Soviet Union called attention to the dangerous nature of 
their projected measures, which are being taken in gross 
defiance of the Potsdam Agreements and of other impor- 
tant international instruments. 

The Soviet Union has put forward the following con- 
structive proposals: to create an effective system of col- 
lective security in Europe, reach a German peace settle- 
ment and normalise the situation in West Berlin, conclude 


1 Pravda, Jan. 22, 1965. 
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a non -aggression pact between the NATO and Warsaw 
Treaty countries, freeze nuclear arms in Central Europe 
and establish a denuclearised zone there, etc. These pro- 
posals are the only sensible and sound alternative to the 
imperialist policy of splitting Europe and building up an 
aggressive NATO nuclear force involving the West German 
revenge-seekers. 

A place of special prominence is held among the above 
proposals by the otfer of a German peace settlement and 
the normalisation of the situation in W est Berlin. 1 his is 
a pressing and vital issue. The countries that are sincerely 
eager to Improve the international climate and ring down 
the curtain on the cold war must give a hand in solving the 
problem of a German settlement. The survivals of the 
Second W T orld War in Europe have got to be extirpated. 
This is absolutely essential. 


Do Not Let Up in the Struggle for Peace 
and International Security 

The versatile political efforts of the Soviet Union are 
based on a scientific and principled approach to all the 
problems of international life. One of the main objectives 
of Soviet foreign policy is to promote general and complete 
disarmament. While working for general and complete 
disarmament, the USSR also promotes all measures likely 
to curtail the arms race and enhance international con- 
fidence. By this token, the Soviet Government submitted 
to the 18-Nation Disarmament Committee (in January 
1964) and the 19lh UN General Assembly, which opened 
on December 1. 1964, concrete proposals designed to re- 
lieve international tension. Among other things, these pro- 
posals were lined up with the suggestions and ideas of 
other states aired at various talks and conferences. The 
USSR laid a special accent on the matter of reducing 
further the military budgets of the big states by 10-15 per 
cent or to any other agreed extent. The Soviet Union sug- 
gested that part of the resources thus released be used to 
assist the developing countries, which face the arduous 
challenge of consolidating their national economies. In an 
effort to relieve tensions, the Soviet Union came forward 
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with the initiative of cutting its military expenditures un- 
der the 1965 budget by 500,000,000 rubles. Soviet diplo- 
mats have carried the tight for disarmament to the 18- 
Nation Committee, which resumed its work in Geneva on 
July 27, 1965. 

The other proposals contained in various recent Soviet 
documents would also be sure to improve the world climate. 
Prominent among them is the proposal to withdraw or 
reduce troops stationed in foreign territories, to dismantle 
foreign military bases, establish denuclearised zones, pro- 
hibit the use of nuclear weapons, and the like. The Soviet 
Union attached particular importance to the non-prolif- 
eration of nuclear weapons. The Government of the USSR 
noted time and again that, lacking a general and complete 
disarmament agreement, the proliferation of nuclear wea- 
pons is bound to generate fresh international tensions and 
add to the threat of a nuclear war. The greatest danger in 
this context is presented by the scheme of a multilateral 
NATO nuclear force. In its notes to the governments of 
the W 7 estern powers, in TASS statements and other docu- 
ments, the USSR has strongly condemned the idea of 
creating a multilateral NATO nuclear force. 

The Soviet Government considers the problem of Euro- 
pean security one of the most urgent, since it was Europe 
where the world wars broke out and Europe, too, that 
suffered most from their consequences. To ensure Euro- 
pean security is, first and foremost, to scrap all revenge- 
seeking doctrines and acknowledge the status quo. The 
USSR has often articulated its readiness to negotiate an 
effective, all-embracing system of collective security, which 
would replace the existing confrontation in Europe of op- 
posite military alignments. As a first step, it has offered to 
conclude a non-aggression pact between the NATO and 
Warsaw Treaty countries. 

The establishment of denuclearised zones, especially in 
such regions where large stockpiles of nuclear weapons are 
concentrated at present and the danger of an armed con- 
flict is therefore greater, would go a long way in eliminat- 
ing the threat of a nuclear war and in restricting the arms 
race. The Soviet Government welcomed the Polish propos- 
al of creating an atom-free zone in Central Europe and 
the fresh Polish offer of freezing nuclear weapons in that 
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area. The USSR also welcomed denuclearisation proposals 
for Northern Europe, the Balkans. Africa, the Indian Ocean, 
the Middle East and other parts of the world. The Soviet 
Government has suggested that undertakings to maintain 
atom-free zones could be assumed not only by groups of 
stales embracing whole continents or large geographic 
areas, but also by more restricted groups or even individ- 
ual countries. The USSR has announced it would hail 
any state which decides to bar foreign powers from 
stationing nuclear weapons in its territory, its ports or 
airfields. 

Eager to stimulate the disarmament negotiations, the 
Soviet Government has backed the proposal of the Cairo 
conference of non-aligned countries (October 1964) to call 
a World Disarmament Conference to which all states would 
be invited. The USSR also welcomed the proposal of the 
People’s Republic of China to call a Summit Conference 
to discuss the complete banning and destruction of nuclear 
weapons, in which the states would make the first step 
by rejecting the use of such weapons. 

In suggesting the various measures restricting the arms 
race, the Soviet Government took it for granted that agree- 
ment would be reached about the appropriate mutually 
acceptable forms of controlling these measures. 

The Soviet Union is a consistent champion of the policy 
of coexistence for states with different social systems. 

The relations prevailing between the Soviet Union and 
Finland are convincing evidence that the coexistence policy 
is viable and fruitful. Soviet-Finnish co-operation is 
based on complete equality, non-interference in each 
other’s affairs and consideration for each other’s interests. 
It is developing well in the fields of science and culture, 
as well as trade and economy. The good progress of Soviet- 
Finnish good-neighbour relations has. among other things, 
prompted the Soviet Government to lease part of the Sai- 
maa Canal to Finland as of 1962 on terms that do not 
yield any sort of material advantage to the USSR. Such 
friendly relations accord with the basic interests of the 
Soviet and Finnish peoples. Soviet co-operation with the 
lesser countries of Western Europe is also expanding. In 
June 1965, the Prime Minister of Norway, Einar II. Ger- 
hardsen, and the Prime Minister of Sweden, Tage Erlan- 
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der, visited the USSR. A six-year Soviet-Swedish trade 
agreement was concluded in early 1965 and a Soviet- 
Austrian agreement for 1966-67 was concluded in July. 


Soviet Efforts to Consolidate 
the UN as a Peace Instrument 

The Soviet Union is doing its utmost to promote the 
role and prestige of the United Nations Organisation. I he 
mounting strength of socialism, the victory of the nation- 
al liberation revolutions and the emergence in the world 
of dozens of new independent states have altered the 
distribution of strength and the orientation of UN politi- 
cal activity. This is borne out by the various decisions 
passed under the influence of the socialist and neutralist 
states concerning the abolition of colonialism, the banning 
of nuclear weapons tests, the proclamation of a denu- 
clearised zone in Africa, the peaceful coexistence of states 
with different social systems, and equitable international 
economic co-operation. 

Unwilling to reconcile itself to this consolidation of the 
peace-loving states in the UN. the United States attempted 
to demolish that organisation from within. It took advan- 
tage of the question of payment for the cost of the UN 
operations in the Congo and the Middle East. More than 
$400 million was spent on the maintenance of UN troops 
in the Congo and another $ 135 million on the intci na- 
tional police force” stationed on the Israeli-Egyptian bor- 
der after the Anglo-French-Israeli aggression against 
Egvpt in 1956. 

As far back as 1950, the United States, which then con- 
trolled a mechanical majority in the United Nations, saddled 
the General Assembly with a resolution speciously enti- 
tled, “Uniting for Peace”, which defied the UN Charter and 
gave the Assembly powers concerning the maintenance of 
peace, which rightfully belong to the Security Council. On 
the strength of this resolution, the United States dragged 
through a General Assembly decision in 1963 that the UN 
operations in the Congo and the maintenance of the •in- 
ternational police force” ought to be paid tor bv all mem- 
bers of the organisation, although the UN Charter, the 
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accepted rules of international law and the laws of justice 
require that the financial responsibility for the aggression 
against Egypt and the Congo, for the despatch there of 
UN troops,' should be borne by those who committed the 
aggression, that is, the United States and its NATO allies. 

The Soviet Union refused to cover the expenses incurred 
by the aggressive conduct of the imperialist powers against 
peoples fighting for their freedom and independence. 

Shortly before the 19th UN General Assembly opened, 
the United States launched a vociferous campaign, urging 
to invoke Article 19 of the UN Charter against countries 
that refuse to pay UN expenses. Yet Article 19 says that a 
member which is in arrears in the payments of its finan- 
cial contribution to the regular UN budget for two full 
years shall have no vote in the General Assembly. It has 
no relation whatsoever, as we see. to the reimbursement 
of material losses incurred by the aggressive actions of 
the imperialists. 

Due to the attitude of the United States, which sought 
either to retain the blue UN flag as a cover for its black 
deeds or to break up the UN, the General Assembly con- 
fined itself that year to only a general discussion. No de- 
cisions were taken on current and pressing international 
problems. 

The general discussion revealed, however, that most of 
the countries gravitate towards peace and that they oppose 
the arms race and favour the final abolition of colonial 
regimes. Manv of the delegations condemned the armed 
ventures of the imperialists in the Congo and \ ietnam. 
They urged the establishment of a standing UN body for 
the promotion of world trade and strove to focus the 
session on settling various justifiably disturbing problems. 

The imperialist powers refused to discuss any political 
problems. They urged the General Assembly to take sanc- 
tions against the Soviet Union and other countries oppos- 
ing the intrigues of the enemies of peace and world security. 
But despite all its threats, the efforts of the United 
States foundered on the firm determination of the social- 
ist and neutralist states to consolidate the UN as an instru- 
ment of peace. The memory of the collapse of the League 
of Nations, which became a sinister sign of the imminence 
of a world war, still lingered. 
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In the circumstances, the USSR and other states attempted 
to take the United Nations out of the impasse created 
by the USA and its NATO partners. The Soviet Union 
agreed to accept the plan suggested by the Afro-Asian 
countries, under which UN members consent without pre- 
judice to their fundamental attitude to put aside their 
dilTerences over the financing of UN operations; the ques- 
tion of invoking Article 19 must not be raised, and the 
existing financial difficulties are to be eliminated by 
voluntary contributions. The Soviet delegation announced 
that once the Assembly begins to work normally on the 
strength of the Afro-Asian plan, the USSR would decide 
the size of its voluntary contribution. In August 1965, US 
diplomats accepted this proposal, being compelled to 
reckon with the opinion of the vast majority of UN mem- 
bers. The New York Herald Tribune noted sadly that for 
the first time since the United Nations was established at 
the end of World War II the United States faces an un- 
pleasant, revolutionary change. It has lost the leadership 
of the world organisation. Worse still, said the paper, the 
majority which it once controlled has turned against it. 


USSR Stands in the Van 
of the Struggle Against Imperialism 

In the past years the balance of forces in the world has 
been tilting inexorably in favour of the fighters against 
imperialism and its threat to peace and the freedom of 
nations. This trend in international affairs has dismayed 
the imperialists. They are resorting to various new meth- 
ods of combating the revolutionary forces, and are 
mounting counter-attacks here and there. Recent events 
show that the more aggressive forces have become danger- 
ously active. In the leading Western countries exponents 
of the bankrupt policy “from positions of strength are 
gaining influence. The more bellicose imperialists are de- 
fying the peoples and trying to turn back the clock of 
history. US imperialism is distinctly a bulwark of reaction, 
a world gendarme. 

To repulse the US policy of aggression is the main and 
most urgent task in the struggle for peace. I his is why the 
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USSR is bent on uniting the efforts of the socialist 
countries and the revolutionary lorces against the l S 
imperialists. 

On May 9, 1965, the Central Committee of the CPSU, the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and the 
Soviet Government called on the governments, parliaments 
and peoples of all countries to champion peace, close 
their ranks and enlist in the peace struggle all those who 
have not vet realised the danger of a thermonuclear war. 
“Acting on the ideas of the great Lenin,” the appeal said, 
“the Soviet Union has always championed peace and 
always worked perseveringlv for the prevention of a world 
war. Let no one doubt the peaceful aspirations of our 
country. But let no one doubt either our determination to 
repulse the forces of aggression!” 


* * 


* 


World developments fully confirm the realism of the 
conclusions and propositions of the 20th-22nd congresses 
and the Programme of the CPSU, and of the general line 
of the world communist movement enunciated at the con- 
ferences of fraternal parties in 1957 and 1960. 

The emergence of the world socialist system, the suc- 
cesses of the international working-class and national 
liberation movements, the striking scientific and technical 
discoveries that repatterned from top to bottom the means 
of warfare, and the increasing influence which socialism 
and the social forces championing peace are exercising on 
the world — all this has altered the course of international 
relations. Never before have relations between states con- 
sisted of so complex a mixture of political, economic, ideo- 
logical, diplomatic and military contacts. Never before in 
the history of man has the destiny of the world depended 
so much and so crucially on the solution of the key inter- 
national problems. It has grown more than obvious that 
solving these problems by military means, as the imperial- 
ists did in the past, is fraught with dire consequences to 
mankind. An armed conflict of any sort is likely to develop 
in the present conditions into a universal nuclear disaster. 
Despite the numerous international crises provoked lately 
by the imperialists, mankind has succeeded in avoiding a 
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new world war, chiefly due to the efforts of the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries. 

As they make and carry through the foreign policy of 
the Soviet state, the Central Committee of the CPSU and 
the Government of the USSR take note of the radical 
changes in the balance of world strength, of the immense 
economic, political and military potential of the Soviet 
Union. They are guided by their Marxist-Leninist analysis 
of the key objective factors governing international 
relations. Soviet foreign policy leans heavily above 
all on such powerful revolutionary factors as the world 
working-class and national liberation movements. The 
foreign policy of the USSR is averse to any voluntaristic 
and unrealistic approach to the developments and 
events of international life, for this is likely to induce 
overconfidence or weakness in the face of the imperialist 
threat. 

The Soviet Union is showing models of Leninist foreign 
relations, highlighted by the combination of revolutionary 
firmness in upholding the key principles of socialism and 
in settling the principal issues of world politics affecting 
the destiny of the peoples, with due flexibility in tactics, 
with a readiness to negotiate, to reach agreements, to make 
mutual concessions in the interests of peace, freedom and 
the independence of nations. At the same time, the Soviet 
Government shows constant concern for the defences of 
the USSR, especially in improving the nuclear-rocket 
shield, which dependably protects the countries of the 
socialist community. 

The development of the Soviet economic potential, the 
mounting political prestige of the USSR and its greatly 
enhanced defensive potential, which serve peace and 
socialism, have gone a long way in frustrating the impe- 
rialist policy of “rolling back” communism. 

Soviet diplomatic actions are prompted by the need to 
repulse aggressors and, at once, extinguish the sparks of 
armed conflict in the teeth of imperialist provocations. 

Recent international events show that the peoples have 
gained their greatest successes in the fight tor political 
independence and the extirpation of colonialism precisely 
in the environment created by the immensely increased 
might of the USSR and the other socialist countries. 
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Soviet foreign policy proves that by its consistent strug- 
gle for peace the Soviet people are not only fulfilling their 
historic mission of averting a nuclear war, but that they 
are also creating the most favourable conditions for the 
successful building of socialism and communism. 

The basic external actions of the Soviet Union, and its 
concrete activities in the world arena are imbued with the 
spirit of proletarian internationalism. Ceaseless concern for 
strengthening and developing the world socialist system , 
the unity and cohesion of the socialist countries , of their 
friendship and fraternity , is the key trend of Soviet foreign 
policy. The socio-economic and political rapport of the 
fraternal countries is the objective foundation on which 
lasting and friendly relations can and must develop between 
all the states of the socialist system. 

The other important trend in Soviet foreign policy is 
all-out support of the national liberation movement and 
development of solidarity and co-operation with the inde- 
pendent countries of Asia , Africa and Latin America. 

The colonial system of imperialism has been disintegrat- 
ing rapidly in recent years, while the new states, embarked 
on independent development, have gained added strength. 
Imperialism has failed to hold down this process for all 
its desperate efforts, not short of wars and armed inter- 
ventions. The establishment by Asian, African and Latin 
American countries of co-operation with the USSR and 
other socialist states, their joint actions for peace and 
national independence, their struggle against colonialism, 
and their refusal to enter imperialist blocs, has cumulati- 
vely restricted the sphere of operation of the aggressive 
imperialist policy, which has grown more narrow after the 
emergence of the world socialist system. 

Promotion of the principles of the peaceful coexistence 
of states with different social systems and the deliverance 
of mankind from the threat of a world war is another 
highly important objective of Soviet foreign policy. Peace- 
ful coexistence, now the only alternative to nuclear war, 
is the Leninist foundation in foreign policy which the 
Soviet LViion has been promoting ceaselessly in its rela- 
tions with the capitalist states. The Soviet Union holds 
that these principles should apply to all states with differ- 
ent social systems, whether big or small. 
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The consolidation of the peace-loving forces is an im- 
portant tendency in contemporary international relations. 
Vet the monopoly groups in the imperialist countries, 
especially the United States, are going out of their way 
to exacerbate international relations. The armed interven- 
tion in Vietnam, the Congo and the Dominican Republic, 
the stepped up arms race, the efforts to remilitarise West 
Germany by various means, including the multilateral 
NATO nuclear force scheme, the cold war escalation and 
the extension of existing and establishment of new politi- 
co-military alignments— all this is an upshot of the aggres- 
sive imperialist policy. Powerful forces are opposed to 
this policy. The current international situation sets the 
peace-loving and revolutionary forces the insistent task of 
preventing a world nuclear war, thwarting local wars 
started by the imperialists and rendering all-out support 
to the liberation struggles of the peoples. 

The Soviet Union has always stood in the van of the 
struggle against imperialism. It stands in the van of this 
struggle today. Its military and economic potential, and 
its political prestige as well, are thrown on the scales in 
favour of the peoples fighting against imperialism, for 
freedom and social progress, for peace. 


